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Department of the Interior, 

Bureau of Education, 
Washington, D. C.y April 4y 1902, 
Sir: The accompanying circular of information with the title *'The 
history of education in Minnesota" forms one of a series covering the 
history of higher education in the several States of our Union which 
was planned and edited by the late Prof. Herbert B. Adams, of Johns 
Hopkins University. The authors of these circulars were selected by 
Professor Adams because of their special qualifications for such work. 
They had shown familiarity with the subject and given evidence of 
their command of special facilities for obtaining the necessary data. 
The present circular, prepared some years since, it will be seen is 
the joint production of several authors who are or have been con- 
nected with the institutions w^hose histories they describe, the whole 
being arranged by Prof. John N. Greer, principal of the Central High 
School of Minneapolis, Minn. The document is therefore authorita- 
tive, and I respectfully recommend it for publication. 
Very respectfully, 

W. T. Harris, Cmnmissioner. 
Hon. E. A. Hitchcock. 

Secretary of Hie Interior. 
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HISTORY OF EDUCATION IN MINNESOTA. 



DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION.* 

The public school system of Minnesota has from the first been uni- 
fied in the department of public instruction. 

The first Territorial legislature (1849) enacted a school code, in 
which provision was made for the appointment of a "superintendent 
of common schools " by the governor, to serve for a term of two years. 

Upon the adoption of the State constitution the second State legis- 
lature (1860) made the chancellor of the university superintendent 
of public instruction ex officio. The third legislature (1861) enacted a 
general school law, in which it was provided that a superintendent of 
public instruction should be elected by the two branches of the legisla- 
ture in joint session. In 1862 the fourth legislature repealed this 
provision, and made the secretary of state superintendent of public 
instruction ex officio. This law continued in force until 1867, when 
the ninth legislature provided that the superintendent of public 
instruction should be appointed by the governor for two years and 
confirmed by the senate. 

The superintendents of common schools of the Territory were the 
following: Rev. E. D. Neill, March, 1851, to June, 1853; Henry F. 
Mastersan, June, 1853, to 1854; E. W. Merrill, 1854 to 1855; M. C. 
Baker, 1855 to 1856; W. S. Hall, 1856. The absence of all record.^^ 
and reports makes it impossible to determine when the terms of Mr. 
Hall ended, or whether he had a successor during the Territorial period. 

The attention of the officers of this period was directed to the 
organization of the system, building schoolhouses, recommending 
suitable text-books, and encouraging good instruction. 

The first report, that of Superintendent Neill for the year 1851, 
gives eight districts in Ramsey County, with three schoolhouses, 
worth $1,600, and four districts in Washington County with no 
schoolhouses. 

The school books recommended were Mitchell's Geography, Davies's 
Arithmetic, Well's Grammar, and Webster's Spelling Book. The 
salary of the superintendent was the same as that of the State treas- 
urer and State auditor — $100 per annum. 

•Prepared by D. L. Kiehle, Ph. D. Inasmuch as the history of the department 
of public instruction is closely identified with that of the entire State system, the 
full record will be found in other articles. This chapter will only record the data 
necessary to make the history of the department complete. 

9 



10 HISTORY OF EDUCATION IN MINNESOTA. 

The superintendents of public instruction of the State have been as 
follows: Edward D. Neill, April 1, 1860, to May 1, 1861; B. F. Crary, 
May 1, 1861, to January 1, 1862; David Blakely and H. C. Rogers 
(secretaries of state ex of&cio), January 1, 1862, to April 1, 1867; 
Mark H. Bunnell, April 1, 1867, to August 1, 1870; Henry B. Wilson, 
August 1, 1870, to April 5, 1875; David Burt, April 5, 1875, to Septem- 
ber 1, 1881; David L. Kiehle, September 1, 1881, to September 1, 1893.* 

The first report of the superintendent of public instruction, for 
the year 1860 by Edward D. Neill, is important in that it naturally 
includes the outlining of the system and recommendations bearing 
upon the future policy of the State in the conduct of education. The 
schools at this period being under the supervision of a man of learn- 
ing, enthusiasm, and positive convictions, we see in this report lines 
clearly drawn which have been followed by his successors. 

Of this report may be noted the following recommendations: 

1. Provision for county superintendents of schools. The existing 
plan of township supervision was utterly inadequate. 

2. It was recommended that the district system under which a pupil 
could attend school beyond the boundaries of the district in which 
his parents or guardian reside should be abandoned and the civil 
township be made the unit of organization. 

3. That the school fund should be distributed according to the 
scholars of the township and not according to the number of persons. 

4. That a uniform series of text-books should be provided for the 
State. 

5. That school libraries should be provided by aiding districts in 
getting them at wholesale rates. 

6. A series of text-books was recommended for the use of schools, 
as provided by statute. 

The administration of Mr. Dunnell was the first under the present 
law. He immediately undertook the more complete organization of 
schools by a revision of school registers and the preparation of a 
complete set of blanks for the use of teachers and school of&cers. 

He appointed and held meetings with school superintendents which 
greatly increased popular interest in schools. He organized teachers' 
institutes for the rural school teachers, and by his personal attention 
to these and his addresses made them powerful for good. 

The resignation of Mr. Dunnell was followed by the appointment 
of Mr. Wilson, who served till the expiration of his third term. Mr. 
Wilson brought to the office the scholarship of a professor in mathe- 
matics and the practical experience of a county superintendent of 
schools. He followed with energy the lines of organization and insti- 
tute instruction as he found them. His service to the State was felt 
in the enlarged powers and increased duties of his office conferred by 

** William W. Pendergast, September 1, 1893, to January 1, 1899; John H. Lewis, 
January 1, 1899, to January 1, 1901; John W. Olsen, January 1, 1901, to date (1902). 
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legislatures upon his recommendation. Mr. Wilson made five reports, 
whicli are of permanent value for the able discussions they contain 
of the leading topics of school management. 

David Burt succeeded to the ofl&ce April 5, 1875, and continued 
until his resignation, September 1, 1881, a few weeks previous to his 
decease, which occurred September 24, 1881. Mr. Burt came to the 
office from the county superintendency and for six years diligently 
fostered every department of the educational system. He was a man 
of scholarly ability, of penetrating and clear intelligence, and able to 
compass the whole system in its purpose and plan and equally able 
to appreciate all details in application of principles. He therefore 
did as valuable service as a regent of the university as in the conduct 
of institutes for common schools. He urged and secured the enact- 
ment of the law apportioning State school funds according to scholars 
attending instead of the mere census of persons of school age. 

He made vigorous but unsuccessful opposition to what has been 
known as the State school text-book law, which provided for the 
selection of a series of schoolbooks and a fifteen-year contract for 
the supplying of these to the schools of the State. 

Succeeding Superintendent Burt was D. L. Kiehle, principal of the 
State normal school, St. Cloud, and previously county superintendent 
of schools in Fillmore County, Minn. He was fortunate in coming 
into this office just as the State was maturing into social and 
financial power and prepared to organize and sustain all departments 
essential to a complete educational system. Taking the work as it 
came to him, the following are the more important measures adopted 
as parts of the school system upon his recommendation: 

1. The more complete organization of institute instruction by which, 
with an increase of the State appropriation from $3,000 to l?7,000 and a 
special conductor provided by each of the normal schools, each county 
of the State has been provided with an institute annually. 

2. A State tax of 1 mill has been established, which increases tl)e 
school fund annually appropriated to about $1,000,000. 

3. A public school library law has been passed, which provides (1) 
for the selection of a choice list of books by a special commission con- 
sisting of the State superintendent of public instruction and the 
presidents of the four State normal schools; (2) a payment by the 
State, up to $20, of one-half of the first order for books selected by a 
district, up to $10 of one-half of the second order, and up to $5 of one- 
half of any subsequent order, and (3) an annual appropriation of 
$10,000 to meet the requirements of the law. 

4. A system of summer training schools of four weeks each with a 
present annual appropriation of $5,000. 

5. The reorganization of the State high-school system, as explained 
elsewhere, by which fi*ee secondary tuition is provided in about 100 
State high schools, preparatory to the university and the professional 
schools. 



Chapter 1. 

THE COMMON SCHOOLS. 



Prepared by Sanpord Nilks. 



ORGANIC ACT OF MINNESOTA. 

The germ of our public school system is found in the " Organic act 
of Minnesota," passed by Congress March 3, 1849. Section 18 of this 
act reads as follows: 

And be it further enacted. That when the lands in said Territory shall be snr- 
veyed under the direction of the Government of the United States, preparatory 
to bringing the same into market, sections numbered sixteen and thirty-six in 
each township in said Territory shall be, and the same are hereby, reserved for 
the purpose of being applied to schools in said Territory and in the State and 
Territories hereafter to be erected out of the same. 

ACT AUTHORIZING A STATE GOVERNMENT. 

In the act authorizing the formation of a State government, passed 
February 26, 1857, the following proposition was offered to the con- 
vention * of the people of the State for their free acceptance or rejec- 
tion, which, if accepted by the convention, was to be obligatory on 
the United States and on the State of Minnesota, to wit: 

That sections numbered sixteen and thirty-six in every township of public lands 
in said State, and where either of said sections, or any part thereof, has been sold 
or otherwise disposed of, other lands, equivalent thereto and as contiguous as may 
be, shall be granted to said State for the use of schools. 

This proposition was promptly accepted by the convention which 
framed the constitution. 

PROVISIONS OP THE CONSTITUTION. 

Section 1. Uniform system of public schools. — The stability of a republican 
form of government depending mainly upon the intelligence of the people, it shall 
be the duty of the legislature to establish a general and uniform system of public 
schools. 

Sec. 2. Proceeds of sales of school lands. — The proceeds of such lands as are or 
hereafter may be granted by the United States for the use of schools within each 
township in this State, shall remain a perpetual school fund to the State, and not 



* Constitutional convention. 
12 



THE COMMON SCHOOLS. 13 

more than one-third of said lands may be sold in two years, one-third in five years, 
and one-third in ten years; but the lands of the greatest valuation shall be sold 
first: Provided, That no x)ortion of said lands shall be sold otherwise than at public 
sale. The princii)al of aU funds arising from sales, or other disposition of lands, 
or other property, granted or intrusted to this State in each township for educa- 
tional purposes, shall forever be preserved inviolate and undiminished; and the 
income arising from the lease or sale of said school land shall be distributed to the 
different townships throughout the State, in proportion to the number of scholars 
in each township between the ages of five and twenty-one years, and shall be 
faithfully applied to the specific objects of the original grants or appropriations. 

Investment of proceeds of school lands. — Suitable laws shall be enacted by the 
legislature for the safe investment of the principal of all funds which have here- 
tofore arisen or which may hereafter arise from the sale or other disposition of 
such lands, or the income from such lancts accruing in any way before the sale or 
disposition thereof, in interest-bearing bonds of the United States or of the State 
of Minnesota, issued after the year 1860, or of such other State as the legislature 
may by law from time to time direct. Adopted November 5, 1875. 

Sec. 3. Public schools in each township in the State. — The legislature shall make 
such provisions, by taxation or otherwise, as, with the income arising from the 
school fund, will secure a thorough and efficient system of public schools in each 
township in the State. 

No public money to be used for sectarian schools. — But in no case shall the 
moneys derived as aforesaid, or any portion thereof, or any public moneys or 
property, be appropriated or used for the support of schools wherein the distinc- 
tive doctrines, creeds, or tenets of any particular Christian or other religious sect 
are promulgated or taught. Adopted November 6, 1877. 

Sec. 5. Art. 8. ScJwol funds loaned to districts. — The permanent school funds 
of the State may be loaned upon interest at the rate of five per cent per annum to 
the several counties or school districts of the State, to be used in the erection of 
county or school buildings. No such loan shall l)e made mi til approved by a 
board consisting of the governor, the State auditor, and the State treasurer, who 
are hereby constituted an investment board for the purpose of the loans hereby; 
nor shaU any such loan be for an amount exceeding three per cent of the last pre- 
ceding assessed valuation of the real estate of the county or school district 
receiving the same. The State auditor shall annually, at the time of certifying 
the State tax to the several county auditors, also certify to eacli auditor, to whose 
county, or to any of the school districts of whose county any such loan shall have 
been made, the tax necessary to be levied to meet the accruing interest or princi- 
pal of any such loan, and it shall be the duty of every such county auditor forth- 
with to levy and extend such tax ui)on all the taxable property of his county, or 
of the several school districts, respectively, liable for such loans, as the case may 
be, and in all such cases the tax so assessed shall be fifty per cent in excess of the 
amount actually necessary to be raised on account of such accruing principal or 
interest. It shall be levied, collected, and paid into the county and State treas- 
uries in the same manner as State taxes, and any excess collected over the amount 
of such principal or interest accruing in any given year shall be credited to the 
general funds of the respective counties or school districts. No change of the 
boundaries of any school district after making any such loan shall operate to with- 
draw any property from the taxation herein provided for; nor shall any law be 
passed extending the time of payment of any such principal or interest or reduc- 
ing the rate of such interest, or in any manner waiving or impairing any rights 
of the State in connection with any such loan. Suitable laws, not inconsistent 
with this amendment, may be passed by the legislature for the purpose of carry- 
ing the same into effect. Adopted November 2, 1886. 
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Sec. 7, Art. 7. Who are eligible to office. — Every person who by the provisions 
of this article is entitled to vote at any election, shall be eligible to any office 
which now is, or hereafter shall be, elective by the i)eople in the district wherein 
he shall have resided thirty days previous to such election, except as otherwise 
provided in this constitution or the Constitution and laws of the United States. 

Sec. 8, AlRT. 7. Women may vote on school matters. — The legislature may, not- 
withstanding anything in this article, provide by law that any woman at the age 
of 21 years or upward, may vote at any election held for the purpose of choosing 
any officers for schools, or upon any measure relating to schools, and may also 
provide that any such woman shall be eligible to hold any office pertaining solely 
to the management of schools. 

FIRST SCHOOL LEGISLATION.* 

The first legislative assembly met at St. Paul on the 3d of September, 
1849. In his first message to the assembly Governor Ramsey said : 

The subject of education, which has ever been esteemed of the first importance, 
especially in all new American communities, deserves, and I doubt not will receive, 
your earliest and most devoted care. From the pressure of other and more imme- 
diate wants it is not to be expected that your school system should be very ample; 
yet it is desirable that whatever is done should be of a character that will readily 
adapt itself to the growth and increase of the country and not in future years 
require a violent change of systems. 

The legislature was composed of men from several different States, 
each having a system of public schools and a school code different in 
some respects from the codes of other States, and several plans were 
proposed and strenuously advocated ; but, actuated by a strong desire 
to create the germ of a system of public schools at that time, all minor 
differences were finally laid aside, and on the 1st day of November, 
the last day of the session, an act to establish and maintain common 
schools became a law. 

PROVISIONS OF THE FIRST SCHOOL CODE. 

Every township containing not less than five families was made a 
school district, and a township containing ten or more families could 
be divided into two or more districts. The power to divide and form 
new districts was vested in the board of county commissioners. 

For the support of schools the county commissioners were required 
to lay an annual tax of 2^ mills on the taxable property of their 
county; to this fund was added 15 per cent of all moneys accruing 
from liquor licenses and fines for criminal offenses. 

In this way a county school fund was created and maintained. It 
was placed to the credit of the several school districts, each receiving 
in proportion to the number of persons between the ages of 4 and 21 
years residing within its limits. Though placed to the credit of dis- 
tricts, no money could be drawn by them until a school had actually 
been held, and no portion of the county fund could be used for any 



* In the preparation of the pages relating to our early school history the writer 
has heen greatly aided hy the report of State Supt. D. Burt for the year 1878. 
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purpose except to pay teachers. Districts were authorized to vote 
special taxes for building and furnishing schoolhouses and for other 
expenses, not to exceed $600 for any year. 

Every district chose a clerk and three trustees, whose term of office 
continued one year. The clerk was to collect special taxes, furnish 
the board of county commissioners a list of all persons between 4 
and 21 years of age, and the number of months school had been 
taught during the year by a qualified teacher. ' 

The trustees had the authority to examine and hire teachers, the 
law providing that no one should be employed — 

who shall not first be examined and found qualified in moral character and ability 
to instruct in the required branches. 

The legislature of 1851 made some changes in the law of 1849, but 
its leading provisions, as given above, remained in force until 1800, 
when several new features were added. 

GRANT OF SCHOOL LANDS BY CONGRESS. 

The ordinance of 1785, "for ascertaining the mode of disposing of 
lands in the western territory," and also tlie well-known ordinance of 
1787 for the government of the Northwest Territory, set apart section 
16 of every township for maintaining public schools. When Oregon 
was organized as a Territory, in 1848, section 36 was also set apart, 
and all Territories and States organized since that date have received 
two school sections in every township. Minnesota was the first State 
in the Mississippi Valley to receive this grant. It gave her about 
3,000,000 acres of school land, much of it of excellent quality. 

It was foreseen that these lands would ultimately yield a large 
income — 

which would insure perpetuity to a system of free public schools, and they were 
guarded from depredation with jealous care and there was hoiHjful waiting for 
the first sales to be made. 

SCHEMES FOR DISPOSING OF SCHOOL LANDS. 

The convention that drafted our State constitution met on tlie 13th 
of July, 1857. Several schemes for disposing of the school lands were 
before it. Some held that each county should be made tlie guardian 
of the school lands within its own limits; others asked that settle- 
ments might be made upon the lands in a way that would secure to 
settlers the value of their improvements and the right to buy in pref- 
erence to others when the lands should come into market. Another 
plan was to authorize the superinti^ndent of public instruction to 
appoint appraisers to fix a minimum price on parcels of land to be 
offered at public auction; and an attempt was made^- 

to require in the constitution that the interest of the school fund should he 
applied to the following objects: To the support and maintenance of the public 
schools in each district, the residue to })e apportioned to the support and mainte- 
nance of academies and normal schools and suitable libraries therefor. 
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Through the energy, intelligence, and integrity of a few able men 
all these schemes were defeated, and the convention finally reached 
the conclusion that it would be best to leave the school lands in charge 
of the State, to be controlled by the legislature under the eye of the 
people. This decision is expressed in Article VIII, section 2, of the 
Constitution : 

LEGISLATION RESPECTING SCHOOL LANDS. 

Little legislation was needed until the time for offering the lands 
for sale, and only such acts were passed as seemed necessary to pre- 
serve the lands from depredation. By an act passed March 20, 1858, 
it was made a misdemeanor for any person — 

to cnt, fell, box, bore, destroy, or carry away any tree or sapling standing or 
growing, or any fallen or dead timber upon any lands reserved, appropriated, or 
intended by act or resolution of Congress for the use and support of schools. 

On June 23 following, the chairman of the board of supervisors of 
each town was authorized to sell the grass growing upon unsold school 
lands in his town, the proceeds to go into the county treasury for the 
benefit of the school fund. 

In his message to the legislature of 1861 Governor Ramsey seconded 
the friends of education in preserving the school lands from hasty 
sale, and in accordance with his suggestions a law was enacted creat- 
ing a State land office and making the State auditor ex officio its com- 
missioner. The minimum price at which lands should be sold was 
fixed at $5 per acre, 15 per cent of the purchase money to be paid in 
cash at the time of sale and the balance at any time thereafter within 
twenty years, at the option of the purchaser, with interest annually in 
advance at the rate of 7 per cent. For pine lands the whole amount 
was to be paid in cash at time of purchase. On other lands, chiefly 
valuable for their timber, 75 per cent was to be paid down. The term 
of payment has since been extended to thirty years, and the rate of 
interest reduced to 5 per cent on all contracts prior to 1885, when the 
rate of interest was reduced. The holder of the contract could, under 
the new law, secure the lower rate by agreeing that no payment of 
principal should be made under fifteen years. 

Provision was also made for a board of appraisers in every county, 
so that no lands have been sold for less than the minimum established 
by law nor for less than their appraised value. 

A law passed in 1889 provides for the leasing of State school lands 
in the iron region, in tracts of 160 acres or less, for one year, during 
which time development of mineral resources may be made. At the 
end of the year a contract may be entered into for a term of fifty 
years, the lessee agreeing to mine and ship at least 5,000 tons of ore 
per year, paying a royalty of 25 cents a ton to the State. Taxes are 
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collected on all shipments of ore at the rate of 1 cent per ton. State 
Auditor Braden, whose experience gives weight to his judgment, pre- 
dicted that the revenue from these mineral lands would in time equal 
the revenue derived from the sale of all the school lands in the southern 
half of the State. 

Since the law of 1885 authorized a reduction of interest on land 
contracts from 7 per cent to 5 per cent, all sales of land have been 
made at the latter rate. The first sales, amounting to 38,247.41 
acres, were made in 1862, and sales have continued every year from 
that date to the present. It is estimated that 450,000 acres of sur- 
veyed lands and over 600,000 of unsurveyed lands remain unsold 
(1898). 

The permanent school fund is derived from the sales of school 
lands and from the other sources named in the table below: 

Permanent school fund, 1897, 

ACCUMULATIONS. 

Sales of lands .-.. $8,807,557.84 

Amounts paid on forfeitures and right of way 142, 491 . 63 

Sales of pine timber 1,887,145.84 

Mineral leases 111,625.00 

Royalty on iron ore 242,368.72 

Profits on sales of bonds 235,782.44 

Total.- ll,426,Vl.47 

INVESTMENTS. 

Cash $281,457.52 

Land contract, including $1,833,920.44 transferred internal improve- 
ment lands fund contracts 6,466,677.98 

Minnesota funding bonds, 3^ per cent 171, 000. 00 

Tennessee settlement bonds, 3 per cent 1, 917. 400. 00 

Tennessee redemption bonds, 4^ percent 270,000.00 

Alabama consols, series A, 4 and 5 per cent 25, 000. 00 

Alabama consols, series B, 5 per cent 54, 000. 00 

Alabama funding bonds, 4 per cent 138, 737. 50 

School district and county bonds, 5 per cent 1,117, 498. 47 

Alabama, class A, 4 and 5 per cent 469, 200. 00 

Alabama, class C, 4 per cent 16,000.00 

United States, registered, 5 per cent 200, 000. 00 

United States, registered, 4 percent 300,000.00 

Total 11,426,971.47 

TAXATION FOR PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

Three forms of taxation have been required for the support of our 
public schools. First, the legislature fixed a rate, the levy to be 
made by the county commissioners, the tax to be paid into the county 
treasury' and apportioned on certain conditions to the school districts 
of the county. This was called, according to its rate, the "2i-mill 

5097—02 2 
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tax," ''the 2-mill tax," "the 1-mill tax," and also the general tax, 
because levied in counties by a law general throughout the State. 

Second. From the first, districts have been allowed to levy a special 
school tax within certain maximum limits. In the earliest days this 
tax was collected by district clerks. 

Third. The 1-mill State tax levied on all the taxable property of 
the State. 

As we have seen, the law of 1849 provided for a county fund by 
requiring a levy of a tax of one-fourth of 1 per cent on the dollar. 
As the people had not obtained titles to their lands this tax fell 
mainly on personal property. There were but five organized coun- 
ties at the time of the adoption of the first school code, and two years 
later (1851) circulars issued by the first Territorial superintendent, 
asking for reports of the amounts of money raised for the support of 
schools, brought almost no resi)onses. However, it was found that 
St. Paul had apportioned $1,055 to three districts; St. Anthony, $665.86 
to three districts; and Stillwater had paid a teacher $360 for nine 
months' work, and we may presume that these sums were raised under 
the law of 1849. 

While no mention of taxes is made in any school report between 
1851 and 1859, there must have been an annual levy for most of the 
schools then in existence. Houston County levied its first tax in 
1854^ amount unknown. In 1855 Goodhue levied $361, and Steams, 
the full amount required by law. Winona, Dodge, and Olmsted began 
school taxation in 1856, the last-named county levying $2,168.98. Car- 
ver levied its first school tax in 1857. 

In 1859, 14 counties — Blue Earth, Brown, Carver, Chisago, Dodge, 
Hennepin, Meeker, Olmsted, Sherburne, Sibley, Wabasha, Waseca, 
Winona, and Wright — levied a total of $24,094.37. Of this amount 
the collections in 1859-60 were $19,109.04. Other counties no doubt 
complied with the law, but it has not been possible to secure the facts 
without reference to the records of each county. 

In March, 1862, the rate of school taxation was reduced to 2 mills. 
The 2i-mill tax of 1861 yielded $79,963. Under the new rate the levy 
brought $59,042, a diminution of $20,921. This rate continued for 
twelve years. 

The principle of this form of taxation was that the property of the entire comitry 
should be taxed for the support of its schools in proportion to the number of chil- 
dren to be educated. 

At first the fund was used only in paying teachers, and there was 
no condition as to length of schools, but in 1854 the law was so changed 
that districts were required to have three months of school during the 
year in order to draw public money. 

This provision of the law left districts to build schoolhouses and 
meet all incidental expenses by special taxation, but as some districts 
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complained of inability to comply with the law the legislature of 1856 
passed an act for the relief of districts, allowing them to use what 
remained of the county fund after paying the teacher for the length 
of time "school was kept" and "for necessary repairs of the school- 
house." The act resulted in reducing many schools to three months, 
the shortest term allowed by law, and in the employment of the cheap- 
est teachers, in order to avoid special taxation. 

When the school lands began to yield an income it was apportioned 
to counties, and by them to districts, under a rule adopted in 1856 for 
the apportionment of the county fund, so that districts were permitted 
to use for any school purpose all that remained after a school of three 
months by a cheap teacher; and there were districts where the State 
fund was used for the purchase of stoves, desks, fuel, and other sim- 
ilar articles. In this way special taxation was wholly avoided by 
hundreds of districts, to the great injury of the schools. To correct 
this abuse the revised code of 1877 was made to contain the provision 
that districts should use this fund only in the payment of teachers' 
wages. 

In 1874 the rate of general school taxation was reduced to 1 mill. 
It was expected that the assessors' valuations would be nearly dou- 
bled, and that, for this reason, a rate of 1 mill would still yield the 
income of former years at the 2-mill rate. But the 2-mill tax of 1874 
was $443,193. In 1875, under the reduced rate, it dropped to 1216,071, 
diminishing the fund in all the counties of the State $227,122, and the 
loss was large for several years following. 

PLAN OF DISTRIBUTING THE COUNTY SCHOOL FUND. 

For twenty-five years the county school fund was shared equallj'^ by 
all persons of school age in the several districts of the county, thus 
equalizing the support of the schools upon the basis of wealth so far 
as county taxation was concerned; but the law of 1874 required the 
county tax to be returned to each district — the exact sum — where it 
had been collected. In other words, the richer portions of the county 
rendered no aid to the poorer; each district was left to itself, and the 
schools were thrown entirely upon local support so far as taxation was 
concerned. Rich districts had nine or ten months of school in a year 
on a tax of 2 or 3 mills, while many districts in the poorer sections had 
to raise a tax of 7 or 8 mills in order to maintain a school three or four 
months in the year. This mode of apportioning the county 1-mill tax 
has been continued to the present time (1808) but its evil effects are 
much less felt since the distribution of the fund arising from 

THE STATE 1-MILL TAX. 

Down to 1887 no State tax had been levied for the support of our 
public schools. In other words, Minnesota as a State had never paid 
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a dollar for the education of her children, but the legislature of that 
year enacted the following: 

For the purpose of maintaining public schools a tax of 1 mill, to be known as 
the State school tax fund, shall be levied annually on the taxable property of the 
State, which shall be collected as other taxes are collected and shall be added to 
the general school fund, which together shall be known as the current school 
fund, to be apportioned as hereinafter provided. 

The current school fund for 1889 was $402,604, and for 1890 $454,443, 
and the apportionment was — 

to be made on the basis of the enrollment of pupils between 5 and 21 years of age 
who have attended school thirty days the year preceding in districts that have 
had at least four months' school. 

All apportionments thereafter were to be in proportion to the num- 
ber of scholars between the ages of 5 and 21 years who have been 
enrolled and have been in attendance forty days in the public schools, 
that have had at least a five-months' term within the year by a quali- 
fied teacher, and have reported in accordance with the provisions of 
law. 

It will be noticed that five months is now, 1898, the minimum 
length of school for the year, and that pupils must attend school at 
least forty days to secure any portion of the school fund. This cer- 
tainly is a substantial gain over the old three-months' rule with no 
limit as to attendance. 

The State 1-mill tax added so largely to the amount of school 
money apportioned to the rural districts that some of them had 
"money to loan."* Instead of lengthening their school terms and 
employing superior teachers at good salaries, things were suffered to 
go on as before. Many districts failed to vote a special tax, and there 
was a noticeable willingness to let the State bear the whole burden. 
To encourage or, perhaps, to force people to put their "own shoulders 
to the wheel" the legislature added the following to the school code: 

Provided^ That no district shall receive from the apportionment in any given 
year an amount greater than that appropriated by the district from its special tax 
and local 1-mill tax levied in that year, unless such district is levying in such 
year for the support of school the maximum rate of taxation allowed by law. 

SPECIAL SCHOOL TAXATION. 

From the first our school code has never positively compelled 
special taxation. While the county fund was restricted, as it was 
until 1856, to the payment of teachers' wages, if schools were held, 

•From 1863, when the first apportionment was made from the permanent school 
fund, down to 1888, when the State 1-mill tax began to be available, a period of 
twenty-five years, the total amount apportioned was $29.04 per scholar, or about 
$1.16 per scholar each year. From 1888 to 1896, both inclusive, the department 
apportioned $31.25 per scholar, or a trifle over $3.90 per scholar for each of the 
eight years. The apportionment for 1897 was $3.50 per scholar. 
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the districts were obliged to build schoolhouses and meet current 
expenses. The act of 1 849 permitted districts to vote a tax but lim- 
ited the amount to $600 a year. That of 1851 allowed a special tax 
suf&cient to meet the deficiency incurred in the maintenance of a 
school. Although exact reports are wanting, there is evidence that 
money was liberally voted. 

In several connties the entire cost of the first schools was met by tuition fees. 
This form of taxation existed nearly three years in Winona before the first tax 
was levied; two years in Goodhue, and some time in Ramsey, Steams, Carver, 
and Washington counties. Schoolhouses were erected at Stillwater, Marine Mills, 
and in St. Anthony and St. Paul by the self -taxation of citizens, in some instances 
before the first territorial code was passed. Enterprising communities and nascent 
cities were at that early day very liberal in voluntary taxation for the support of 
schools. It was not until later and principally in rural sections that some districts 
began to choose nontaxation under the liberty of the law respecting special taxes. 
The abortive school code of 1860 and 1861 mixed and complicated special taxation, 
but still left the question to a vote of the people of the district. 

The intricate provisions of these two acts need not be specified 
since they never took practical effect. The reactionary code of 1862 
stated the subject of special taxation in few words: 

The legal voters, when lawfully assembled, not less than five being present, 
shall have power to vote an amount of money to be raised by tax on the property 
of the district, sufficient with the apportionment of the common-school fund 
(which then meant the fund raised by county taxation and moneys accruing from 
licenses and fines) to support a school the length of time voted by the district. 

For a school of three months trustees had power without a vote of 
the district to levy a tax, which, added to the county fund, would 
cover the expenses. 

There is no report of the amount of special taxation in the State 
for 1862 and 1863, but Superintendent Burt estimates it at about 
$50,000 for each year. 

In 1864 the limit of special taxation was again fixed at 8 mills on 
the dollar, provided that in any district in which this rate would not 
bring $600 that amount could be voted. 

It was afterwards provided that the rate should not exceed 25 mills. 
In 1865 it was enacted that in a district with less than ten voters any 
three of them could vote a tax not to exceed $100, and later that 
five voters at a lawful meeting could vote a tax not to exceed $200. 

The law of 1878 provided that the rate for the erection of a school- 
house in any one year should not exceed 10 mills, and that 9 mills in 
addition to the regular 1-mill tax should be the limit of special taxa- 
tion for the support of schools in the common-school districts. 

The law of 1889 provided that— 

No school district shaU in any one year levy a tax exceeding 8 mills on the dol- 
lar for the purpose of building a schoolhouse, or leasing or procuring a site for a 
schoolhouse; but any district in which the above rate will not produce the sum of 
$600 may raise by a tax that sum in any one year, if the rate does not exceed 25 
mills on the dollar on all ta2cable property of the district. 
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the above laws relating to the fonnation, alteration, and size of school 
districts were still in force in 1892. 

As a result of this plan we have a large number of districts with 
not over two sections of land, and some even less. In several of the 
older counties the townships have on the average from eight to nine 
school districts. In 1880 the inhabited portion of the State had been 
cut up into 4,165 common-school districts; in 1891 there were 5,673, 
and still the subdivision continued until there were, in 1896, 6,145 
common and 182 independent and special districts. 

SCHOOLHOUSES — GROUNDS. 

As in other new and sparselj'^ settled communities thirty or forty 
years ago, the first schoolhouses were usually temporary structures. 
In the wooded sections they were most frequently built of logs or of 
rough lumber from the old-style sawmill; while on the prairies, far from 
timber, frame houses built of material carted a long distance were the 
rule, although sod houses were not entirely unknown. In the earliest 
days many a house was erected by contributions of labor and mate- 
rial, every able-bodied man and every large boy in the district " turn- 
ing out" to do his part. If a log house was to be built some would 
fell the trees, while others with ox teams would "snake" the logs to 
the chosen site. 

There would be a raising; then would come the shingling, the chink- 
ing and ** pointing up," the laying of the floor of unplaned boards or 
of "puncheon," the making of seats, and the putting in of wide boards 
or rough box desks for the writers. Patent desks were unknown, and 
few schoolhouses were provided with blackboards. School grounds 
were as nature had made them, save that native trees were usually 
cut down or were left for hitching posts, soon to be killed. 

The report of State Supt. B. F. Crary for the year 1861 shows that 
there were 466 schoolhouses in the State — 7 stone, 4 brick, 220 frame, 
235 log — ^having a total valuation of but 178,655. 

Of the character of these schoolhouses the superintendent remarks: 

It wonld be an abuse of the term architecture to apply it to most of the school- 
houses we have seen and read of. One room, one door, two air-tight windows, no 
anteroom; no outhouses, "to promote a sense of decency," as our predecessor 
remarked; no fences, no trees, no paint, no one happy conceit or slightly beautiful 
thing in sight, except such as God made, are the usual characteristics of rural 
schoolhouses. 

In 1864 the superintendent of Houston County states that — 

of 39 schoolhouses in the county, 20 are built of logs. A few of these are good, 
but the majority are very poor affairs. 

Some are built of poles, badly chinked and not plastered. Some are scarcely 
fit for bams or stables. One school was held in a straw-covered granary, with 
one door and no windows. Ih another the doors and windows were unclosed 
apertures in the logs. A third was a small barn, fitted with rude seats, while a 
fourth was held in a dwelling house scarcely 14 feet square, with a family of six 
persons living in the same room. 
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Late in the sixties or early seventies the old schoolhonses began to 
be replaced by superior buildings, furnished with patent desks, black- 
boards of a size and quality hitherto unknown, and other modem 
conveniences. In the report of State Superintendent Dunnell for 
1867 this is said: 

I herald with extreme satisfaction that the erection of 337 school buildings in 
the space of one year in the State of Minnesota, at an aggregate cost of $331,219.60, 
the whole amount raised by voluntary local taxation, is without precedent in the 
West, and, it is believed, has no parallel in the country. 

From that time on villages, cities, and rural districts have continued 
to give much attention to school architecture, and there is probably 
no other State where better school buildings are found. There is, 
however, room for great improvement in the rural districts. In trav- 
eling over the State, outside the towns, one still finds many poor, 
inconvenient schoolhonses, and the number having well-kept grounds 
and decent outbuildings is still discouragingly small, though the 
annual observance of Arbor Day is doing something to improve the 
public taste. In 1894 273 schoolhonses were built; in 1895, 274; in 
1896, 275. The whole number of common schoolhouses in 1896 was 
6,230, valued at 13,704,207. Houses in independent and special dis- 
tricts, 440, valued at 19,956,290. 

SCHOOL SUPERVISION.^ 

The Territorial school code made district trustees the examiners of teachers and 
visitors of the schools. Before teachers could be employed they were to be exam- 
ined as to moral character and ability to teach a district school. This requirement 
was of Httle practical value, since there was no standard of scholarship and no 
popular demand for experience in teaching. Trustees could practice favoritism 
to any extent, unchecked by any higher supervision. 

The legislature of 1860 provided for the election, "at the annual 
town meeting of the several towns, of a town superintendent of com- 
mon schools," to hold his office for one year. Among other duties 
prescribed, the superintendent was to examine teachers, visit the 
schools twice each term, and give advice to the board of trustees. In 
many towns capable men could not be found to hold the office; and, 
mainly for that reason, this system of supervision became very 
unpopular with the people at large and with leading educators. 

The school code of 1862 undertook to remedy this defect. County commission- 
ers were required to appoint in each commissioner's district a man to examine 
candidates, and, in case of satisfactory results, to grant certificates good for one 
year in any common school of the county. This law was scarcely an improvement 
on examinations by trustees or town superintendents, as it left several examiners 
in a county, and each had a standard of his own, or no standard. If an examiner 
was thorough he was avoided and candidates went to an easy man, who received 
his 50 cents on a few indefinite questions. In one instance, it being the year of 
Presidential election, the examiner, coming in from the field, saluted his candi- 



'See rei)ort of State Superintendent D. Burt, for 1878. 
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date with the question, " Who'll be the next President? " The young man, guess- 
ing at the politics of his questioner from his general appearance, replied, " I think 

it will be Mr. ." "That's right," said the examiner, "you'll du; Mary, 

write him a stifekit.** 

The examiners were not required to visit schools and not even held 
responsible for the work of persons whom they licensed. Under snch 
alack of system almost anyone could secure a certificate and go through 
a term of school without receiving a single visit from any person 
authorized to make suggestions. Such a loose custom, had it been 
continued, would have rendered our common schools worthless. This 
danger was foreseen, and in 18G4 it was enacted that in counties elect- 
ing so to do the commissioners should " appoint a fit person of high 
moral character and literary and scientific attainments, who shall be 
county superintendent of schools." Persons so appointed were not at 
first required to pass any examination. It was their duty to examine 
candidates in orthography, reading in English, penmanship, arith- 
metic, English grammar, modern geography, and history of the United 
States. Three grades of certificates were issued on such examina- 
tions, the first grade demanding no additional branches. County 
superintendents were required to visit schools and to report annually 
to the State educational department. The salary was fixed by county 
commissioners. 

Under this law 14 counties in 1865 had superintendents; in 1866 27 
counties, 34 in 1867, 35 had voluntarily adopted the plan in 1868, 
which was considered proof of its wisdom, and the legislature of 1869 
enacted that in each and every county of the State in which no county 
superintendent of schools had been already appointed, the commis- 
sioners should make such appointment. 

This act increased the list of county superintendents to 49 in the 
year 1870. In the year 1872 applicants for first-grade certificates were 
required to be examined in elementary algebra, elementary plane 
geometry, physical geography, physiology, and the theory and practice 
of teaching. In 1877 hygiene was added for second and third grades, 
and natural philosophy and civil government for first grade. The 
law prescribing the qualifications, powers, and duties of county super- 
intendents was thoroughly revised in 1873, and they were required to 
hold a first-grade certificate from the State superintendent or the 
president of the university, and their salary was made not less than 
$10 for each organized district in the county. If the districts exceeded 
100, the salary could be made $1,250, and in 1877 this limit was in- 
creased to $1,800. Under this law certificates were issued by the 
State educational department to 161 persons, many of whom were 
never appointed county superintendent. 

In the legislature of 1876 an attempt was made to render the office 
elective, but a general bill failed to pass. A special law was, how- 
ever, passed, making the office elective in the counties of Olmsted, 
Rice, Faribault, Houston, Scott, Lesueur, and Dodge. This act was 
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followed in 1877 by a general law, making the oflBce elective in all the 
counties of the State. In the first election it was not generally under- 
stood that the only qualification for candidates is that fhey shaU be 
entitled to vote under the Constitution, Hence some regard was had to 
moral and literary reputation, and certain unsuitable persons who 
would like the office, or any other, were restrained from seeking a nom- 
ination, under the impression that they would have to pass some 
examination. The county superintendent is now elected for a term 
of two years, and in addition to his salary a sum is allowed for 
stationery, postage, expressage, printing bills, etc., necessary to the 
conduct of his office. Several women have held the office of county 
superintendent. 

MEETINGS OF COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS, 

Section 116 of the school law reads: 

It shall be the duty of the State superintendent to meet the county superintend- 
ents of each judicial district or two or more districts combined, if he shall deem 
it more conducive to the interests of education, the object of which shall be to 
accumulate valuable facts relative to schools, to compare views, discuss principles, 
and in general to listen to all communications and suggestions, and enter into all 
discussions relative to the compensation of teachers, their qualifications, branches 
taught, methods of instruction, text-books, district hbraries, apparatus, teachers' 
institutes, visitation of schools, and other matters embraced in the public school 
system. 

Under the above provision meetings were held at accessible points 
in the several judicial districts, but it was found to be more conven- 
ient and ''more conducive to the interests of education" to hold a 
yearly meeting at some central point in the State, and district meet- 
ings were abandoned (1881). Down to 1885 the convention of county 
superintendents was called by the State superintendent; but at the 
annual meeting in December of that year a permanent organization 
was effected under the name "State Association of County Superin- 
tendents of Schools of Minnesota." George F. Cowing, of Ottertail, 
was the first president of the association. At its annual meeting in 
January, 1890, the association voted to become a department of the 
State Educational Association. From 50 to 75 per cent of the whole 
number of superintendents usually attend the annual meeting. The 
discussions have covered a wide range of topics — the township 
system, grading district schools, courses of study, certification of 
teachers, training schools, libraries, institutes, free text-books, etc. 

TEACHERS — THEIR EXAMINATION. 

Although the school code of 1851 provided for the appointment of 
a Territorial superintendent few reports of the schools in Territorial 
days have been handed down to us, and these are found among the 
dusty papers preserved in the vaults of the older counties and are 
not the work of Territorial superintendents, but of district clerks, 
whose reports were made to tlm <M)inity auditor. 
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The schools of that period were generally taught by persons who 
had acquired some experience as teachers in the States from whence 
they came. At first the examinations were conducted by district 
trustees, and no one could be legally employed who did not give evi- 
dence of good moral character and sufficient learning and ability to 
teach. Under this system every district had its own standard of 
qualifications, and we may be certain that it was usually very low — 
the examination a mere matter of form. 

The law of 1860 reads: 

It shall be the duty of the town sui)eriiitendent of each town to examine all jter- 
sons offering themselves as candidates for teachers of common schools in his town 
in regard to their learning and ability to teach school. If the examination be 
satisfactory, and if he is satisfied that the applicant is of good moral character, he 
shall dehver to such appUcant a certificate that the owner thereof is qualified to 
teach the branches therein named, which certificate shall be in force for one year 
from the date thereof unless annulled within that time, and no person shall be 
deemed a qualified teacher within the meaning of the act who has not such a cer- 
tificate in force or a certificate from the chairman and secretary of the State nor- 
mal school of this State, which certificate shall be general. A certificate granted 
by any town superintendent provided in this section shall not be deemed a legal 
qualification of a teacher within the meaning of this act in joint school districts 
except in cases where the schoolhouse is situated in the town for which the super- 
intendent granting the certificate was chosen, and any teacher who commences 
teaching such school without such certificate shall forfeit all claim to comx)ensa- 
tion for the time during which he teaches without such certificate. 

It will be noticed that a certificate from the chairman and secretary 
of the normal school board was valid throughout the State. This 
feature of the law with some modifications remained in force until 
repealed some time in the seventies. To secure greater uniformity 
in the examinations State Superintendent Crary issued the following 
to town superintendents : 

Let the teacher's certificate be graduated and his standing appropriately marked 
according to the following plan which we have already issued: 

teacher's certificate in the early days. 

, having a good moral character and hav- 



I do hereby certify that 

ing passed an examination with the annexed result, is hereby authorized to teach 
in the pubUc schools of this district for one year unless this license shall be sooner 
revoked. 



Orthography 

Beading 

Writing 

Mental arithmetic . . 
Written arithmetic. 
English grammar. . . 

Comxx)sition 

Rhetoric 

G^eog^aT)hy 

Natural history 

Physical geography. 



No. 



History 

Botany 

Natural philosophy 

Geology 

Astronomy 

Physiology 

Political economy 

Chemistry 

Algebra 

Geometry and trigonometry 
Surveying and navigation... 



No. 



-, 186—. 



Given under my hand this day of 



District Superintendent, School District, 



County, Minn. 
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Sui)erintendents will examine applicants only on those studies which are 
expected to be taught in the district, and will carefully mark the result, regarding 
5 as the highest number, indicating the greatest excellence; 4, very good; 3, 
medium; 2, i)oor; 1, totally deficient; 0, not examined. 

This certificate shows the teacher's standing, and should be a i)erpetual incentive 
to greater excellence. 

Under the district examiner system, beginning with 1862, the 
requirements remained about the same. The general character of 
the examinations is shown by the following from the report of State 
Supt. D. Blakely for that year: 

The result is that many examiners are appointed who could not themselves 
procure a certificate of ability or qualification to teach a country school were they 
to submit themselves to this practical test in the presence of a competent exam- 
iner. As a direct consequence of this fact, persons procure certificates either 
without any examination at all or with so transparent an appearance of trial as to 
exhibit to the teacher at once the fact that his examination is a mere farce, and 
that however he may neglect or mismanage his school he stands in no danger of 
being cited to a reexamination and discharged, simply because of the incai)acity 
of the person whose special province it is made to discharge this duty. 

GRADING teachers' CERTIFICATES. 

Our present plan of grading teachei*s' certificates was first urged by 
State Supt. D. Blakely in his report for 1863. He says: 

As our law at present obtains, the best official evidence which any teacher can 
procure of his ability to teacli, no matter how high his character or how extensive 
his attainments, is the certificate of a district examiner, setting forth that he is 
qualified to teach " reading, writing, English grammer (including orthography), 
arithmetic, geography, and history;" and this writing permits him to teach only 
in the county wherein it is issued a single year. Thus are brought upon a com- 
mon level of the lowest possible grade the trained and polished teacher who has 
made his vocation the pride and study of a life of unwearied toil and the merest 
dunce of a director's son who, either through the ignorance or favoritism of the 
district examiner, has become possessed of a like passport. The glaring injustice 
of this position is at once apparent, and I recommend as a very simple and cheap 
corrective of this evil the adoption of a plan of a neighboring State, as follows: 

Let there be distributed by the State superintendent among the officers whose 
duty it is made to examine teachers, three kinds of blank certificates, to be issued 
to teachers in the following manner: 

First grade. — County certificate, limited to two years. 

Second grade. — County certificate, limited to one year. 

Third grade. — District certificate, limited to six months. 

To teachers of experience and ability, with capacity sufficient to take charge of 
a graded school, I would issue certificates of the first grade. 

To those of medium accomplishments, who nevertheless have a natural tact and 
taste for the vocation and who exhibit a commendable zeal in the discharge of 
their duties, constantly striving after better things, certificates of the second 
grade; and to those who can barely i)ass examination in the branches required by 
law, certificates of the third grade. 

On the adoption of the county-superintendency system superintend- 
ents were authorized to issue three grades of certificates, as above, 
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the examinations for all grades being limited to the common English 
branches. At a State convention of county superintendents held in 
Mankato in 1870, the following was unanimously adopted : 

Whereas the county superintendents of the State, having studied the oi)era.tions 
of the school laws, have unitedly exi)erienced a demand for important changes 
to secure more efficiency in our school system, they resolve that the attention of 
our legislature be directed to the demand for higher scholarship; that the law be 
so amended as to require an examination in the higher English branches, together 
with the theory and practice in teaching of all applicants for first-grade certificates. 

This change was strongly urged by State Superintendent Wilson in 
his annual reports, and in 1872 the law was modified to meet the 
demand expressed in the above. 

In 1898 the law relating to examinations read as follows: 

Eooamination of tedchers. — County superintendents shall examine persons pro- 
posing to teach common schools in the county in orthography, reading in English, 
penmanship, arithmetic, grammar, modem geography, history of the United 
States, and the practical elementary facts of hygiene; asking questions to test the 
general knowledge of candidates and their ability to imjmrt oral instruction relat- 
ing to the subjects treated in the text-books. If satisfied that the candidates are 
of good moral character, and qualified to teach in all the aforesaid branches, cer- 
tificates shall be granted, the grade of which shall be determined by the examina- 
tion. County sui)erintendents are authorized to issue three grades of certificates, 
viz, first grade, valid in the county for two years; second grade, valid in the 
county for one year; third grade, valid in a given district only for six months. 
County superintendents may renew certificates at their expiration by indorsement 
thereon: Provided, That in addition to the above branches prescribed in this sec- 
tion all applicants for first-grade certificates shall be examined in elementary 
algebra, elementary plane geometry, physical geography, physiology, natural 
philosophy, civil government, and the theory and practice of teaching; and no 
person shall receive a first-grade certificate who has not taught with success at 
least one term of school, not less than three months in length. 

In addition to the above, on request of the board of education act- 
ing for an independent district, a county superintendent may examine 
teachers and issue certificates for such district, although the law pro- 
vides for the appointment of a board of three school examiners in 
every independent district. 

Under the old system examinations were private, the town super- 
intendent or district examiner often stopping his farm work to 
attend to this duty; but since the adoption of the county-super- 
intendency system the law has required the superintendent to hold 
public examinations — spring and fall — and private examinations 
have been discouraged. 

UNIFORM EXAMINATIONS. 

As early as 1865 the question of uniform examinations was thor- 
oughly discussed by county superintendents. At the close of a con- 
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vention held at Winona, in June of that year, the following was 
adopted : 

Resolved, That in the examination of teachers it is desirable that a series of pro- 
fessional questions be adopted and presented by the superintendent of public 
instruction to the several county superintendents and examiners, both to serve as 
a guide in ascertaining who are competent and to direct the earnest attention of 
teachers to the study of those subjects on which the proper management of a 
school so greatly depends. 

• 

In 1866 an elaborate and able report upon the examination of teach- 
ers was made by a committee consisting of Prof. W. F. Phelps, Supt. 
George C. Tanner, and Supt. E. J. Thompson, in which the elevation 
of the standard of qualifications and more rigid examinations were 
urged. In accordance with the wish expressed by these school offi- 
cers. State Superintendent Bunnell, in September, 1867, printed and 
circulated a list of questions to be used by county superintendents at 
their semiannual examinations. Although the questions have been 
suggestive rather than authoritative, leaving superintendents free to 
prepare questions of their own, they have been quite generally used, 
and have tended to secure uniform tests and a higher standard of 
qualifications. 

At the annual meeting of superintendents held in St. Paul Decem- 
ber, 1891, a plan was devised which, it was hoped, would secure still 
better results. 

The following circular, issued by the department of public instruc- 
tion, will show what was contemplated : 

RULES AND REGULATIONS FOR CONDUCTING PUBLIC EXAMINATIONS OF TEACHERS 

IN COMMON SCHOOLS. 

1. Three different sets of questions will be furnished for the spring examina- 
tions. The first set shall be used on the first Tuesday and Wednesday in March. 
The second set shall be used on the Friday and Saturday following the first Tues- 
day in March. The third set shall be used on the second Tuesday and Wednes- 
day in March. 

2. Three different^sets of questions will be provided for the fall examinations. 
The first set shall be used on Tuesday and Wednesday of the last week in August. 
The second set shall be used on Friday and Saturday of the last week in August. 
The third set shall be used on Friday and Saturday of the last week in October. 

3. No package of questions shall be opened until the candidates are seated and 
ready for work in the given subject. It shall then be opened in the presence of 
the class and the questions proi)erly distributed. 

4. As far as practicable, candidates shall occupy separate seats. 

5. Any candidate who communicates during the time of examination in a sub- 
ject, to any one, except the county sui)erintendent or his representative, shall for- 
feit his examination in that subject at that examination. 

6. No intermission shall occur during the examination in any one subject. In 
other words, an intermission concludes the examination in that subject, and no 
one shall be examined upon these questions again. 
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7. No information or explanation bearing npon the questions shall be given the 
candidates during the examination by the county superintendent or other person. 
If gross errors occur which prevent an intelligent understanding of or answer to a 
question, the entire question may be thrown out. 

8. The county sui)erintendent shall report to the department of public instruc- 
tion at the close of each examination upon a blank provided, certifying to the 
conduct of said examination, the time given to each subject, and any other facts 
that may be of general interest. 

9. These rules shall be made public in any way i;hat seems best to the superin- 
tendent, and also shall be posted in a conspicuous place at every examination, that 
all candidates may thoroughly understand the conditions under which examina- 
tions are conducted. 

D. L. KlEHLE. 

January 5, 1892. 

The convention also voted — 

that the minimum average for third-grade certificates be not less than 65 per 
cent, and not less than 50 i)er cent in any one subject; first and second grades, not 
less than 75 per cent on general average, and not less than 60 per cent on any one 
subject. 

In his reports for 1870, 1871, and 1872, State Superintendent Wilson 
strongly urged cutting off all third-grade certificates, and his views 
were seconded by some experienced educators; but attempts to elimi- 
nate this grade of teachers have, it is very evident, often resulted in 
changing the label without altering the value of the teacher. He is 
third grade still. In the early days oi' the superintendency the prac- 
tice of indorsing certificates prevailed quite extensively; but unsatis- 
factory results sometimes followed, and the law was changed so that 
a superintendent is required to make a personal examination of all 
applicants. 

STATE teachers' CERTIFICATES. 

An act providing for State teachers' certificates was passed in 1868. 
It read as follows: 

The State sui)erintendent of public instruction is hereby authorized to grant and 
issue State certificates of eminent qualifications as teachers to such persons as may 
be found worthy to receive the same upon due examination by himself, and who 
shall exhibit satisfactory evidence of practical experience and success in teaching. 

Several certificates were issued during the administrations of Super- 
intendents Bunnell and Wilson. Later the law was slightly modifiied; 
but it did not meet the views of educators, and, as the examination 
was optional. Superintendent Burt declined to follow the example of 
his predecessors. The law became a dead letter and was stricken from 
the statutes. From that time down to 1891 Minnesota as a State had 
no authorized teachers. 

For several years a law was on our statute books making a normal 
diploma valid as a certificate; but this law was repealed some time in 
the seventies, and from that time down to 1891 the holders of said 
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diplomas were subjected to examination ; but in that year the legisla- 
ture enacted the following: 

The diploma from either the elementary or advanced course of study of the 
State normal school shall be valid as a certificate of qualifications of the first 
grade to teach in the public schools of the State of Minnesota for a period covering 
the time of the student's pledge of service, namely, two years from date of 
graduation. 

At the expiration of two years of actual teaching service the diploma of such 
graduate may be indorsed by the president of the normal school from which it 
was issued, and by the State sui)erintendent of public instruction upon satis- 
factory evidence that such service has been successful and satisfactory to the 
sui)ervising school authorities under whom it has been rendered. Such indorse- 
ment shall make the diploma of the elementary course a valid certificate for five 
years from its date, and the diploma of the advanced course a permanent certificate 
of qualification. 

Any county or city superintendent of schools under whose sui)ervision such 
graduates may be employed shall have authority to suspend such certificates for 
causes duly shown, such suspension to be subject to the same appeal as is pro- 
vided in the case of certificates issued by such county or city sui)erintendents. 

Diplomas issued by the State normal schools of other States are 
valid as State certificates in Minnesota when approved by the super- 
intendent of public instruction. They may first be approved for two 
years. After two years of actual successful and satisfactory teaching 
in this State, they will be reappointed for five years or for life. 

Under the provisions of chapter 34, laws of 1893, the superintend- 
ent of public instruction has appointed a State examining board, 
which passes upon applications for State certificates (1) from college 
graduates, (2) from persons not graduates who desire to take the 
required examinations. The State superintendent issues certificates 
upon the recommendation of this board. 

A certificate of the first grade may be issued without examination 
to a graduate of a college or university which is equal in rank to the 
University of Minnesota. Certificates are issued for two years, for 
five years, or for life. 

Subjects for examination, — Section 1: Algebra, arithmetic, civil 
government, geography (political, mathematical, and physical, with 
map drawing), grammar, geometry (plane), history of the United 
States, physics, physiology, reading, theory and art of teaching. 
Section 2 : General history, history of education, school law, English 
literature, school economy. Section 3: Chemistry, geology, zoology, 
botany, astronomy. S.ection 4: Bookkeeping, solid geometry, psychol- 
ogy, plain trigonometry. Section 5 : Logic, moral philosophy, polit- 
ical economy, rhetoric. 

The certificate issued by the University of Minnesota to the grad- 
uates of the department of pedagogy is valid as a State certificate for 
two years from the date of graduation. After two years of actual 
teaching which has been successful and satisfactory, this certificate 
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may be indorsed and thus become a permanent State certificate. Ap- 
plications for indorsement are to be made to the president of the 
university. 

SUBIMARY. 

Local certificates, — Three grades issued by county superintendents.* 
One or more grades issued by examining boards of independent 
districts. 

State certificates, — Normal school diplomas' certificates issued by 
the University of Minnesota to graduates of the department of peda- 
gogy. Certificates issued by the State superintendent on recommen- 
dation of the State examining board, two grades. 

QUALIFICATIONS OF TEACHERS. 

In his report for 1863 State Superintendent Blakely, after quoting 
from the reports of district clerks relating to the incompetency of 
teachers, used the following language : 

The fact is patent to every intelligent observer that the standard of qualifica- 
tions of Minnesota common-school teachers is lamentably low. Nor is there any- 
thing in this fact to occasion surprise. The text of our law contains no w^ord to 
stimulate or encourage a better standard. There is no system of normal training, 
no provision for holding teachers' institutes, and no officer to conduct them were 
teachers themselves to desire it; no system of visitation which amounts to more 
than a farce, and no certificates which are not so cheaply gotten as to furnish less 
occasion for pride than humiliation. Indeed, when it is considered how far the 
agency of good teachers enters into and is interwoven with every idea of an effect- 
ive system, it would seem as though how not to do it comprised the whole study 
of the framers of the present law. 

. Thirteen years later State Superintendent Burt said : 

Youth, inexi)erience, and lack of judgment are often overlooked in the selection 
of teachers. '* We do not need one that understands grammar, for there will be 

no grammar class this summer. " * ' If Miss has been through all the simple 

rules in arithmetic she will be ahead of any scholars in our school, and if she can 
not do all the sums, my John can help her." '* Miss Sixteen can be had cheap, 
and she can learn our small school of young scholars just as well as a high-priced 
teacher." These are specimens of the sentiment permitted and encouraged by our 

*The number of certificates issued by county superintendents and the aver- 
age monthly wages during 1866 and 1896 were as follows: 



Certificates issued: 

First nnde 

Second grade 

Third grade 

Total 

Average monthly wages: 

Male 

Female 



1886. 



298 
3,817 
2,488 



6,608 



$39.70 
30.00 



1896. 



856 
5,133 
2,795 



8,284 



$39.95 
30.76 
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plan of electing 9,000 men to hire 3,000 teachers. Maturity, weight of character, 
general intelligence, ability to form and guide the young mind to what is high 
and noble, are scarcely thought of in many of our rural districts, and the same is 
true in many of our city boards of education. 

In his biennial report for 1885-86 State Superintendent Kiehle writes 
as follows: 

Estimating from certificates granted we have: ' 

Per cent. 

First-grade teachers - - - . 4 

Second-grade teachers _ 56 

Third-grade teachers. _ 40 

Now, to appreciate what this means let it be remembered that any boy or girl 
who has creditably completed a common-school education has all the scholarship 
necessary for a second-grade teacher's certificate. This, too, is the lowest county 
certificate that is issued. It appears, then, that 40 i)er cent of all the teachers 
have less than a common-school education and are licensed for a single district for 
six months. This means that 100,000 children of Minnesota are in the hands of 
persons not prepared even by decent scholarship for their work. 

The fault is not with the teachers. They are of our choicest young people, the 
industrious and aspiring youth of our State, who have made the best use of their 
advantages. 

The fault is with the system that offers employment only from term to term, a 
few months each year, which encourages young girls, by offering salaries large for 
them but too small for competent teachers, to give up study and become teachers, 
which policy, '' as these gain experience, drives them out of the profession by 
offering similar advantages to their young competitors. So it is, by a law as cer- 
tain as gravitation, that the good teachers leave the country schools, where wages 
are low, changes frequent, and the school year is from four to seven months, and 
come to the city and village. While this state of things continues it is in vain 
that the children of the country are educated as teachers for their own schools. 
There being no demand for them, they invariably migrate to the cities, and the 
unwarranted complaint is made that the city is robbing the country. This, with 
other evils, will be remedied when we have our school interests administered on 
business principles, have better organization, an independent and responsible 
superintendence, terms of school not less than eight months each year, and teach- 
ers engaged by the year and continued for efficiency. 

From all this the reader must not infer that the common-school 
teachers of Minnesota, as a class, do not compare favorably with 
common-school teachers elsewhere. What is said above might have 
been said, indeed has often been said, by superintendents of other and 
older States. The evil complained of is as wide as the prevailing 
public-school system. It is to be slowly outgrown. While our teachers 

'Since the above was written the per cent of first and second grades has 
increased and the per cent of third grades diminished. 

^ The State now pays a bonus of $50 a year to any common-school district not in 
an incorporated city or village which shall maintain a school of at least eight 
months during the year by a teacher holding a first-grade certificate, and shall 
have suitable buildings, outbuildings, and necessary apparatus. But 20 per cent 
of the whole number of districts in a county can receive such aid, and unfortu- 
nately but $20,000 per annum was appropriated. 
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and our schools are not what we would wish them to be, we know that 
both are growing better. There is a gradual improvement in scholar- 
ship, good teaching is becoming more common, and the young people 
who enter upon the work have higher ideals. Our high schools, nor- 
mal schools, and higher institutions of learning are making themselves 
felt;* institutes, summer schools, and school journals are sources of 
constant inspiration, and teachers are reading more, and thinking 
more than ever before. 

teachers' INSTITUTES AND TRAINING SCHOOLS. 

From an early day leading educators of the State have regarded the 
institute as an effective mode of preparing teachers for the duties of 
their profession. In 1863 State Superintendent Blakely wrote: 

It is not so much the design of this institution to impart to teachers an addi- 
tional knowledge of books as to aid them in imparting to their scholars that of 
which they are already possessed. The best methods of governing a school, of 
developing the mind of the scholar, of gaining and maintaining his esteem and 
regard, and stimulating him to emulous deeds by the magnetic power of kind 
words and a noble example, these are accomplishments which the institute seeks 
to add to the teacher's store; and to the young and inexi)erienced especially — and 
upon the majority of these our schools are obliged to depend — the teachers' insti- 
tute is an auxiliary of surpassing power. 

Of the county superintendents appointed in 1 864 several held insti- 
tutes that year, and notwithstanding the infancy of the system in our 
State and the want of experience on the part of some of the superintend- 
ents in conducting these assemblages, much good was accomplished. 

At the close of a State convention of county superintendents held 
in Faribault in 1866, the following was passed : 

Resolved, That we regard teachers' institutes as productive of results highly 
beneficial and a most potent means of elevating the standard of teachers' qualifi- 
cations, and therefore respectfully request our State legislature to appropriate 
annually a liberal amount to aid in defraying the expenses of such institutes in 
such counties as have adopted or may hereafter adopt the sui)erintendency system. 

According to State Superintendent Dunnell's report for 1867, 18 
institutes were held that year with an aggregate attendance of 772. 
In a large majority of cases the work was carried forward without 
assistance from the county, in some instances the superintendents 
meeting all expenses out of their own pockets. At these gatherings 
not less than 50 public evening lectures were delivered, largely 
attended by parents and school officers. 

In the report referred to above. Superintendent Dunnell strongly 
urged an appropriation for the support of the institutes, and during 

• A law of 1887 makes full provision for the organization and maintenance of 
township graded schools. (See School Laws of 1887, pp. 80-86.; 
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the following session of the legislature an act was passed whose chief 
sections are given below: 

Sec. 1. The superintendent of public instruction shall annually hold in as 
many counties as shall be found practicable a teachers' institute, to continue in 
session one week at least; give due notice thereof to all teachers and persons pro- 
posing to become such, and invite their attendance. He shall attend and have 
charge of each institute; invite the aid and cooperation of the county superin- 
tendent of schools for the county; employ suitable instructors and lecturers to 
give instruction and addresses with a view to aid the teachers in qualifying them- 
selves for a more successful discharge of their duties in the common schools of 
the State. 

Sec. 2. To defray the expenses of the institutes two thousand dollars are hereby 
annually appropriated to be expended by the superintendent, who shall render an 
account thereof to the State auditor, to be examined and audited by him: Provided, 
That no more than one hundred dollars shall be expended in the support of any 
one institute. 

Sec. 3. A second institute shall not be held in any one county under the provi- 
sions of this act till a session has been held in every county in the State where the 
number of teachers or the interests of the common schools, in the judgment of the 
superintendent shall demand it. 

From that time on we have had a State institute system headed b^ 
the department of public instruction. The work was gradually sys- 
tematized and extended to all the settled portions of the State. The 
plan of conducting a State teachers' institute in the early days will 
be seen by the following from the report of Superintendent Wilson 
for 1871 ; 

Teachers were required to assemble punctually at 9 o'clock Monday morning 
and to be present at all the exercises, day and evening. The daily instructions 
were confined to methods of teaching the common branches required by law, spe- 
cial attention being devoted to the oral elements of our language, phonetic spell- 
ing, etc. Questions were submitted to the class during each exercise for the 
purpose of clinching the principles enunciated. 

At the close of each day some time was spent in answering questions from the 
** query box." The evenings were devoted to the discussion of school mattera by 
teachers and citizens and to lectures. One evening during the session the State 
superintendent gave a practical lecture upon school discipline, how to secure good 
order, the relation of the teacher to his pupils, to their parents, to the school oiBfi- 
cers, the method of securing punctuality, system in study, the importance of daily 
moral instruction, and other kindred subjects. 

In 1871 protracted institutes or training schools began to receive 
attention. At the convention of county superintendents held at 
Winona in August of that year Superintendent Sanford Niles, of 
Olmsted County, read a paper in which ho strongly favored training 
schools of not less than four weeks' duration, and, after full discus- 
sion, a resolution was passed asking legislation to secure such schools. 

The first training school was held in Olmsted County in the spring 
of 1872. It was continued four weeks, with an enrollment of 145. 
The attendance was remarkably regular. Superintendent Niles, 
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Annie E. Sanderson, Fayette L. Cook, and Wallace Horton were the 
chief instructors. Regular lessons in the common branches were 
assigned and approved methods of teaching illustrated by recitations. 
There was no State aid, and the entire expense of the school, some 
$350, was borne by members. 

In the winter of 1873 the legislature appropriated $3,000 for institutes 
and training schools, $1,000 of the amount for institutes of one week 
and $2,000 for training schools of four weeks' duration. The sum of 
$2,000 was added to the above in 1883, $1,000 in 1885, and $1,000 in 
1887, making in all $7,000. 

It was deemed impracticable to hold more than one training school 
in 1873, but during the following year six were held, the sessions of 
each continuing four weeks, the total enrollment being 729. This 
enrollment was made up exclusively of those engaged in teaching, or 
those intending soon to enter upon the work. But two training schools 
were held in 1875, one at Lake City and one at Excelsior. 

In view of the objections to long sessions, the law was so amended 
in 1877 that the total appropriation could be applied to institutes 
without regard to length. It was thought that terms of one or two 
weeks secured the best results, and for several years thereafter all the 
institutes were of one and two weeks' duration. 

At a meeting of the normal school board in May, 1875, a resolution 
was offered by Superintendent Burt asking the board to engage its 
teachers hereafter subject to calls for a certain amount of service 
annually in the State institutes and training schools, for which their 
salaries as normal teachers should be deemed a compensation. 

In support of his resolution Superintendent 3urt stated that the 
plan was one whose propriety had been advocated by some of our 
leading county superintendents. He quoted from a paper by Super- 
intendent Niles, of Olmsted County, published in the Minnesota 
Teacher of November, 1873, the following paragraph : 

Let the professors of these schools be employed and the pupils admitted with the 
understanding that they are to do institute work. Let the school year be short- 
ened, and close at least one month earlier than at present, and send out the profes- 
sors, and such graduates as may be selected, to assist county superintendents 
throughout the State. The adoption of this plan would, in my judgment, do 
very much toward giving us practical instruction in our institutes. No plan, prob- 
ably, could be devised which would so thoroughly test the value of the normal 
schools; which would advertise them so effectually; which would so rapidly break 
the prejudices resulting from misconception, and bring the masses into sympathy 
with them. 

After some discussion in the normal board the following resolutions 
were unanimously adopted : 

Resolved, That the normal school year shall hereafter commence on the first 
Wednesday in September, and with an intermission of two weeks immediately 
preceding the first Wednesday of January, continue until the third Wednesday 
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of May, with the provision that the services of the principals and teachers of said 
schools from the 1st of April shall be given to institute work, under the direction 
of the State 8ui)erintendent of public instruction, until the close of the school year. 
Resolved, That the superintendent of public instruction be authorized to call 
upon the principals and teachers of normal schools for such service in the insti- 
tutes of the autumn as can be rendered without detriment to the schools. 

The three normal schools heartily responded to the call of the State 
superintendent, who, after two years' trial, reported that the plan of 
employing teachers and principals of the normal schools produced 
the results that had been anticipated, and their methods of instruction 
had commanded almost universal admiration. 

In 1876 this plan was somewhat modified, each normal school agree- 
ing to — 

furnish the State superintendent with teaching force equal^in the aggregate to the 
services of one teacher for six weeks; and in the autumn as many weeks of such 
service as in the judgment of the local member of the board and the principal can 
be rendered without detriment to the interests of the school. 

The regular salaries of principals and teachers employed were to 
continue, the superintendent of public instruction to pay their neces- 
sary contingent expenses. 

In his annual report of the normal school at St. Cloud for the year 
ending August 31, 1880, Principal D. L. Kiehle made the following 
suggestion : 

No single exi)edient has contributed so much to ally this school with the ele- 
mentary schools, and to acquaint the people with the legitimate design of normal- 
school work, as the plan of attendance upon institutes by one or more of the faculty 
for instruction and lectures. 

This school has been represented in three or four institutes annually, doing in 
the aggregate about six weeks of teaching besides the regular work of the normal 
school. 

Since this service can not be rendered without more or less interruption, it is 
earnestly recommended that instead of discontinuing the plan, permanent provi- 
sion be made for an institute instructor to be occupied a portion of the time in the 
school and the remainder in the institutes under the direction of the superintendent 
of public instruction. 

The suggestion of Principal (since State superintendent) Kiehle met 
with favor, and in 1881 the legislature made provision for the appoint- 
ment and payment of institute conductors, and the three normal 
schools each elected an experienced teacher to act as institute con- 
ductor during the entire season from March to November, leaving the 
winter term for teaching in their respective schools. 

The following persons served as institute conductors: For Wi- 
nona — Clarence M. Boutelle, T. H. Kirk; for Mankato — James T. 
McCleary; for St. Cloud — Thomas J. Gray, C. W. G. Hyde; for Moor- 
head — W. F. Rocheleau, Miss Sarah E. Sprague, and Miss Mary F. 
Hall were employed in the institutes by the department of public 
instruction. 
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In July, 1881, an institute conductors' meeting was held for instruc- 
tors, county superintendents, and all others interested in the subject 
under discussion. The design of this meeting was to consider the best 
plans of conducting institutes, the most important subjects to be 
taught, and the best methods of instruction. 

The meeting was well attended by representatives of all depart- 
ments of our educational system, and the discussions were familiar 
and thorough. 

Every year conductors' meetings were held for reviewing the work, 
estimating results, finding out what was most needed, and preparing a 
general plan of work. 

At such a meeting held in 1882 the following subjects were thor- 
oughly discussed : 

1. The relative merits of short and long institutes. 

2. The relative merits of lectures, class drills, and illustrative lessons in insti- 
tute instruction. 

3. A professional course of study for teachers. 

4. Graded examinations for teachers. 

During the first two years of Superintendent Kiehle's adminis- 
tration this plan of institute work was effectually established and 
thoroughly tested. Of the merits of the plan, after two years' trial. 
Superintendent Kiehle has this to say: 

The superior merit of the plan now adopted is proven by the immediate results. 
We have now a permanent corps of instructors in our institute work, as we 
have for other departments of education. These men make the institute their 
study, and are always available when work is needed. From among the experi- 
enced teachers of the State all needed assistance can be obtained in meeting every 
demand. 

These instructors are provided with a good supply of professional books, educa- 
tional pax>ers, and school apparatus, with which they arouse an ambition to do 
better work by better methods, and give young teachers some idea where they 
may find helx)s that will serve them wherever they go. In these school meetings 
of a single week the attentive teacher gets many suggestive lessons; learns how bet- 
ter to economize his time and energies by a better organization and management of 
his school, and how to advance his pupils by more rational methods and more apt 
illustrations.* 

SUMMER TRAINING SCHOOLS. 

During the years 1889 and 1890 there was much discussion of the 
question of county normal or training schools. Some of the leading 

*In order to secure systematic institute work, an outline of instruction for the 
State teachers' institutes, together with a graded course of study for district 
schools, was prepared by the State institute conductors under the direction of 
State Superintendent Kiehle. In 1884 this outline or syllabus was carefully 
revised by Conductors T. H. Kirk, J. T. McCleary, and C. W. G. Hyde. 
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superintendents held that the course of study for the graded s'chools 
should be so arranged that the training of classes of teachers in high 
schools for service in the district schools or for further study in the 
normal schools should be entirely legitimate. The discussion culmi- 
nated in the following resolutions passed by the State association of 
county superintendents at their annual meeting held December 31, 
1890, and January 1, 1891: 

Resolved^ That there exists an imperative demand that better provision be made 
at once for the preparation of the 2,000 teachers that annually enter upon the 
work of common-school teaching. 

That this preparation shaU consist of (a) thorough review of the common 
branches; (b) of observation and practice in the different grades of the schools; 
(c) of an elementary course in the theory and practice of teaching. 

That we ask the legislature to make provision by a sufficient appropriation to 
award $500 to each county in the State that will do the work hereinbefore speci- 
fied to the satisfaction of a board selected to sux)ervise such work. 

A majority favored the above plan, but a minority thought it would 
be better to extend the scope of the teachers' training school, for 
which the law already provided, by asking an additional appropria- 
tion for that purpose. The latter view met the approval of the legis- 
lature of 1891 and the sum of $5,000 was set aside for training schools, 
making $7,000 for them, or $12,000 for both training schools and 
teachers' institutes. The resolution asking an appropriation of $500 
to each county on conditions named above seemed to be regarded with 
very little favor. 

Immediately following this action of the legislature State Superin- 
tendent Kiehle arranged for fourteen "summer schools," to be held 
in July and August. They were attended by 1,210 persons. The fol- 
lowing was issued by the department of public instruction : 

FOR THE REGULATION OP SUMMER TRAINING SCHOOLS UNDER THE DIRECTION OP 

THE STATE SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION. 

In order to gain definite results in the conduct of these summer schools some 
specific plan must be adopted which wiU indicate what is required, and within 
what limitations superintendents and instructors may exercise their judgment as 
to ways and means. 

The training school must be a school organized and conducted with the sui)erior 
discipline that characterizes a good school. It should also undertake to give time 
to instruction in methods of teaching and in school management. 

The county 8ui)erintendent of schools will have the entire responsibility in call- 
ing together the teachers, in directing and advising in all that pertains to the 
acconmiodation needed in board, and room for instruction. And under the rules 
given below he will advise and arrange with the conductor o^ the school in what 
belongs to the programme and other matters. 
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The^Bonductor will be officially responsible to the State superintendent for the 
reports required, and wUl do his utmost in carrying out the views of the comity 
superintendent for the success of the school. 

The following rules are to be observed in the conduct of all training schools: 

1. The school shall be exclusively for persons of sufficient maturity to do a 
teacher's work, and for those who exi)ect to teach. 

2. Each student shall select, subject to the approval of the county superintendent, 
three and not more than four academic studies, in addition to work he may do in 
drawing, music, penmanship, reading or lectures; and no one shall take advanced 
studies except with the special approval of the county 8ui)erintendent. 

3. Every student shall give time to study with as much regularity as to reci- 
tation. 

4. In class work the teacher must teach the subject, and not at the same time 
teach * ' how to teach the subject. ' ' Each recitation must be a model of systematic 
progress, therefore, economy of time and effort, and of best methods. Classes 
should not exceed 30 in number each; and the standing of each student shall be 
kept. 

5. Work in methods, including school management and instruction, may be 
conducted more after the lecture plan. For text-books, Page's Theory and 
White's Psychology are recommended. 

6. At the close of each school a report will be made by the conductor to the 
State superintendent, on a blank provided, of the standing of each pupil in the 
following: (1) When entered, (2) when left, (3) number half days absence, (4) 
number cases tardiness, (5) average daily study, (6) standing in work in each 
subject, (7) programme of recitation containing names of teachers and hours 
taught. The daily record must be kept to provide for this report. 

In joint sunmier schools these records are to be kept 8ej)arate for each county. 

7. The training school shall begin on Monday, either in the forenoon or in the 
afternoon, as the county superintendent shall advise, and the work shall be dis- 
tributed through the six days of the week. 

St. Paul, May 15, 1891. 

Besides the above, 72 institutes of one week each were held during 
the season of 1891, with a total enrollment of 4,700, making a grand 
total of 5,910 at institutes and summer schools. For the season of 
1892, 16 summer schools were held to accommodate some 48 counties. 
The number of institutes was but 47. During the administration 
of State Superintendent Pendergast summer schools have greatly 
increased in number and popularity. Thirty were held in 1893, 46 in 
1894, 53 in 1895, and 48 in 1896. The enrollment of teachers was 
2,759 in 1893, 5,974 in 1894, 7,047 in 1895,' and 7,221 in 1896. In 1896 
the number of institutes of one week each was but 8. Some 48 sum- 
mer schools and 17 institutes were arranged for 1898. The appropria- 
tions have been largely increased to meet the demand for this work. 

EDUCATIONAL JOURNALS. 

The Minnesota Teacher and Journal of Education was the first 

» 

school journal published in the State. The initial number appeared 
in June, 1867; the last in October, 1874. It was an 8 vo., 32-page 
monthly, with cover, ably edited by W. W. Payne, now of Carleton 
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College, and during its last year or two by George M. Gage, then late 
principal of the State normal school at Mankato. The matter of the 
Teacher was arranged in four departments: General, containing orig- 
inal and selected articles suited to the needs of teachers; normal, in 
charge of Prof. William F. Phelps, principal of the normal school at 
Winona; scientific, in charge of W. O. Hiskey, principal of the high 
school of Minneapolis, and musical, in charge of A. C. Gutterson, of 
Owatonna. It had the hearty support of the department of public 
instruction, and leading educators throughout the State contributed 
to its columns. From the start it took high rank, and to-day its pages 
contain a most valuable record, a history, so to speak, of the educa- 
tional work of the period which it covers. 

The legislature of 1868 passed an act permitting each county super- 
intendent of the State annually to order one copy of the Minnesota 
Teacher mailed to each district clerk in his county, the same to be 
preserved by said clerk and transmitted by him to his successor in 
ofl&ce as the property of the district. Payment on such subscriptions 
was made bj'^ the county auditor out of the proceeds of the 2-mill tax. 
The publisher of the Teacher was required to execute a bond that he 
would publish free of charge such orders, decisions, circulars, amend- 
ment's to school laws, and all other of&cial communications relating 
to education, as the State superintendent might direct. 

This action of the legislature was designed to bring the department 
of public instruction into direct relation with school boards through- 
out the State, but the cry, *' Squandering the school money," was 
raised, so that many superintendents feared to subscribe for the 
clerks and the law partly failed of its end. Some years later the law 
was so changed that county superintendents' subscriptions for clerks 
were limited to those clerks who, in writing, stated that they wished 
the Teacher sent to them. This greatly lessened its support from 
that source, and as its regular income from other sources was not 
sufficient to warrant a continuance, the proprietor finally turned the 
journal over to an Eastern publisher and it ceased to be a Minnesota 
publication. 

From October 1874, to December 1881, over seven years, no educa- 
tional journal was published in the State and, consequently, there is 
a wide gulf in our school history, but partially spanned by the reports 
of State superintendents and other documents. 

In December, 1881, Leo Baier, of Minneapolis, issued the first num- 
ber of the Minnesota Journal of Education, a 20-page monthly. It 
contained the following indorsement: 

We, the nndersigned, regard it of the utmost importance to the educational 
interests of this State that a journal especially designed for teachers should be 
published in our midst. Having made careful inquiry in regard to the plans of 
Prof. Leo Baier for the estabUshment of such a journal, we express otirselves as 
satisfied with the same and cheerfully commend the Minnesota Journal of Educa- 
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Hon to the patronage of teachers thronghont the State, and tmst that all to whom 
the paper comes will feel a direct interest in its snccess. 

D. L. KlEHLE, 

Superintendent Public Instruction, 
H. W. Slack, 
Principal High School, St. Paul, 

B. M. Bbtnoldb, 
Principal School, Faribault, 

Committee of Minnesota Educatiotuil Association on Education Journal, 

J. S. PiLLBBUKY, 

Gkwcmor of Minnesota, 

C. E. Yanderbubg, 

Judge Supreme Court, 
Wm. W. Folwkll, 
President State University. 

O, V. TOUSLKY, 

Superintendent Minneapolis Schools. 

F. A. DUNSMOOB, 

Dean Medical College, 
Richard Chutb, Esq. 
A. B. Nettlbton, 

Editor Tribune. 
W. W. McNaib, Eaq. 

In his report for 1882 Superintendent Kiehle says that the publica- 
tion of the journal was undertaken upon the resolution of the State 
Teachers' Association, held in Lake City in August, 1881, and in view 
of the fact that " much official matter, as well as general educational 
news, is of value to and intended for the officers of school districts," 
he strongly urges "that the old law be reenacted," allowing district 
clerks to subscribe for the journal, the amount of the subscription to 
be paid out of the district treasury. 

Although thus heartily indorsed and strongly recommended, Mr. 
Baier found the support of the journal no easy task. He gave his 
readers an excellent paper, though its financial support was discourag- 
ingly weak and the list of paying subscribers **all too short." But he 
held to the work until September, 1882, when the journal was pur- 
chased by S. S. Parr, whose energy and ability as a writer and educa- 
tional worker strengthened the paper, and after yeare of hard labor 
it became self-supporting. In June, 1883, its name was changed to 
the Minnesota Journal of School Education, a name which it bore, 
with some slight changes, until February, 1884, when it became simply 
School Education. 

In June, 1885, School Education was purchased by Sanford Niles. 
Under the joint management of himself and Mrs. P. M. Niles the cir- 
culation was nearly doubled and its size increased from 20 to 28 pages. 
Mr. W. G. Smith purchased the paper in March, 1892, and became its 
business manager. Mr. Niles continued his editorial work until the 
spring of 1894. since which time Mr. Smith has held the position of 
manager and editor. School Education is the organ of the department 
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of public instruction and of the State Educational AssociatioD, and 
while it is known as the State educational journal it has a wide and 
constantly increasing circulation in other States and in 1898 ranked 
among the leading school journals of the Northwest. 

SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 

In the report of State Supt. E. D. Neill for 1861 we find the fol- 
lowing: 

To avoid extravagance and at the same time promote intelligence among our 
citizens, I would ask that the small sum of $1,000 may be appropriated for the 
purchase of library books. Suitable libraries, substantially bound, with marbled 
edges, can be bought by the State at wholesale prices, and she can distribute the 
same to districts on the most advantageous terms. A library of solid yet readable 
books, which in cheap binding would at retail price in New York cost $33, could 
be furnished to schools at $25 in durable binding and appropriately stamped. One 
thousand dollars thus invested would meet all the demands for some time, and 
also act as a stimulus to neighborhoods to provide themselves with valuable 
reading. 

The demand for school libraries thus early begun was frequently 
urged at later periods in our history, but it did not meet a response 
in legislation until 1887, when an act was passed appropriating $10,000 
annually, or so much thereof as might be necessary, for the purchase 
of public libraries, and directing the superintendent of public instruc- 
tion and the presidents of the normal schools of the Slate — 

to prepare a list of books, to be amended from time to time, suitable for school 
libraries, to include books of reference, history, biography, literature, political 
economy, agriculture, travel, and natural science, and providing that any district 
making a first order of not less than $40 should receive $20 from the State, making 
a second order of not less than $20 should receive $10 from the State, and any sub- 
sequent order of not less than $10 should receive $5 from the State. * 

According to the report of State Superintendent Pendergast, there 
were in 1896, nine years after the passage of the law, 2,034 libraries 
in the independent, special, and common-school districts of the State, 
1,853 of which were in the common-school districts, thus leaving 4,292 
rural districts without the advantages of libraries. There were 
117,962 volumes in rural libraries, valued at $92,478. Eleven thou- 
sand and fifty-eight volumes were purchased during the year 1896. 
The independent and special districts had 181 libraries, 122,283 vol- 
umes, valued at $104,864. The purchases for the year were 11,211 
volumes.** 

COURSES OP STUDY — GRADING DISTRICT SCHOOLS. 

In 1871 Sanford Niles, then superintendent of Olmsted County, 
prepared A Teacher's Guide and Course of Study for District 

•The law now in force gives $20 from the fund for a first order and $10 for each 
emcceeding order. 

*In 1901 there were 2,885 common-school libraries. 
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Schools, the adoption of which was urged by him in the county 
papers, in public addresses delivered in many places, in teachers' 
meetings, and in conventions of district clerks held at convenient 
points in the county. At their annual meeting in 1872, 60 districts 
formally adopted the course, and others accepting it soon after, it 
was at once put to the test, and proved to be very helpful, especially 
in the lower grades. To make sure of the success of the plan every 
detail of the "course" was dwelt upon at the institutes, held spring 
and fall, and a system of reporting was adopted, which enabled the 
teacher on entering school to determine the standing of all pupils as 
indicated by the marking of the preceding teacher. 

At a meeting of the State Teachers' Association at Minneapolis, 
August 28, 1872, tHe advantages which would follow the adoption of 
a course of study were considered by Superintendent Niles, president 
of the association. The results of the discussion that followed may 
be seen by the following from the report of State Superintendent 
Wilson for that year; 

To teacherSy county superintendents , and school officers of Minnesota: 

The following " Course of study for district schools " was prepared by Sanford 
Niles, esq., county superintendent of schools for Olmsted County. It has been 
in operation in a large number of the district schools of that county during the 
past year. It has been successfully carried out in detail by all teachers where it 
has been adopted, and has given perfect satisfaction to teachers, patrons, and 
pupils. After rigidly testing its merits in the schoolroom, it has been thoroughly 
revised. At the late annual meetings of the convention of county and city super- 
intendents, and the State Teachers* Association, after a most thorough and exhaust- 
ive discussion of its merits and adaptation to the condition and necessities of our 
district schools, it was unanimously adopted, and the State superintendent of 
public instruction was requested, by resolution, to issue this course of study, as 
revised, in the form of a circular, for distribution through the several county 
superintendents for the use of the district schools throughout the State. At the 
same time the State association earnestly recommended that every school district 
board of trustees in the State '* should adopt this uniform course of study for all 
the district schools and see that the teachers employed by them shall carry the 
same into operation." 

The State superintendent fully indorses the course of study and the recommen- 
dations above referred to. He has long seen the evils resulting from the frequent 
change of teachers in the great majority of our district schools, and has thought 
much of some plan to remedy this hindrance to their success. He believes there 
is no step that can be taken that will result in so much good to our common- 
school system as this. There is no reason why this scheme can not be made emi- 
nently successful, provided all school officers and teachers will earnestly cooperate 
in carrying it into effect. He is certain no plan can be devised that will improve 
the condition of our district schools and the efficiency of the labors of the teachers 
so well as an exact understanding of what is to be done, and how, when, and in 
what order to do it. To the end, therefore, that this course of study shall have a 
fair trial, the State superintendent would recommend that every board of school 
trustees in the State should examine it, and take official action in reference to its 
adoption. It would be well, perhaps, to bring it before a special district meeting, 
called for the purpose of considering it. There can be nothing of greater imi)or- 
tance to the best interests of the children of our State than a correct curriculum 
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for our common schools. Wherever this course of study shall be adopted the 

trustees should provide the teacher a record book in which should be kept a record 

of every pupil attending any term of school, the grade to which he belongs, the 

exact progress he makes in the course, and such other information as will indicate 

clearly and concisely his standing in such course. At the close of the school term 

the teacher should be required to deposit such record book, together with the 

school register, with the district clerk, for the use of the succeeding teacher in 

such district. * 

H. B. Wii^ON, 

'State Superintendent of Public Instruction. 

St. Paul, Minn., October i, 187^, 

To show what the educators of those days were attempting to 
accomplish, the course of study as found in the report of Superin- 
tendent Wilson for the year above named is given below: 

Teacher's Guide, 
course op study for district schools. 

PRIMER GRADE. 

■ 

Reading. — Words selected from the first lessons of the primer are to be printed 
on the blackboard by the teacher and pronounced by the pupils until several can 
be named at sight. Same words arranged so as to form sentences are to be read 
from the board and book. Tables of words preceding each reading lesson in primer 
to be pronounced, without spelling, until familiar to class. Proper expression 
secured in the reading of every sentence. Lessons short and sprightly. Letters 
of the alphabet taught from day to day from blackboard or cards. Pupils must 
be taught to pronounce words by their forms and not by spelling them. Teach 
names and forms of pauses. 

Spelling. — ^All words in primer to be spelled. Daily exercises in sx)elling by 
sounds. 

Printing. — Lessons in reading and spelling printed on slates each day. 

Numbers. — Counting to 50, using objects; reading and writing Arabic figures to 
50, Roman numerals to XX. Simple exercises in addition and subtraction. Form 
addition and subtraction tables on slates, using no figure greater than 4. Teach 
signs plus and minus. 

Language. — Correct common errors in use of language. Careful attention to 
correct speaking. 

FIRST-READER GRADE. 

Reading. — Lessons read and reviewed. Daily exercises in pronouncing words 
of tables and sentences. Particular attention to definitions, articulation, empha- 
sis, inflection, and punctuation. True expression must be secured. 

Spelling. — All words in tables of reader must be spelled, reviewed, and defined. 
Daily exercises in spelling by sounds. 

Writing. — Teach slanting, straight line, right curve, left curve, and loop, as 
they are used in small script letters. Write on slate from copies written on 
blackboard. Copy reading and spelling lessons. 

Numbers. — Counting to 100. Reading and writing Arabic figures to 1,000, 
Roman numerals to L. Easy exercises in adding and subtracting series of num- 
bers. Addition and subtraction tables on slate and blackboard, using no figure 
greater than 7. Counting and discounting by use of 2's, 3's, 4's, etc. 



•Such record books were, at a later period, made a part of tjie School Register. 
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Language. — See preceding grade. Sentence making, teacher selecting words to 
be nsed by pnpil. Use of capital letters and marks of pnnctnation, as far as 
practicable. 

Geography, — Teach meaning of terms right, left, far, near, over, beyond, aronnd, 
across, etc. Names of directions, as north, east, south, west; of distances, as inch, 
foot, yard, mile, with applications in each instance. 

SEOOND-READBR GRADE. 

Reading, — See first-reader grade. Sounds of letters taught, with their proper 
marking. Tables of words spelled by sounds. 

Spelling. — All difficult words in reader sx>elled on slates or orally. Spelling 
lessons drawn from reading and other lessons. 

Numbers. — Reading and writing Arabic figures to 1,000,000, Roman numerals 
to C. Oral exercises in adding by 5's, 6's, 7's, etc., and subtracting by same. 
Walton's Primary Arithmetic, or an equivalent, completed. 

Language. — As in preceding grades, with more extended exercises in sentence 
making. 

Geography. — Pupils draw maps of schoolroom, yard, farm, township, and 
county. Give idea of town, county, and State. Define surface, hill, mountain, 
valley, plain, pond, lake, river, etc. Give idea of soil, climate, productions. Of 
the form of the earth and its divisions of land and water. (Oral lessons.) 

Writing. — Teach the analysis of small and capital letters. Continue to write 
on slates from copy on board. Write portion of si)elling and other lessons. 

THIRD READER GRADE. 

Reading. — Lessons to be thoroughly studied. Exercises in articulation, accent, 
emphasis, slur, inflections, etc., i)ages 13 to 36, every day in connection with the 
regular reading lesson. Definitions required. Proper expression must be sefcured. 

Spelling. — Difficult words found in the lesson of the day. Spell to ysk^e 85 
in iElementary Speller. Key to pronunciation must be taught and observed. 
Abbreviations. 

Writing. — Teach the manner of holding i)en, position at desk. Copy books of 
the lower numbers used. Lessons in analysis from the blackboard. Criticism 
made a specialty. 

Arithmetic. — Reading and writing Arabic numerals to trillions. Roman to 
MM. Multiplication and division tables fully mastered. Progressive Intel- 
lectual Arithmetic to fractions. Robinson's Rudiments of Arithmetic to frac- 
tions. Daily explanations from blackboard required of pupils. 

Language. — Sentence making. Classifying words according to uses, as, name 
words, or nouns, describing words, or adjectives, action words, or verbs, etc. 
Analysis of simple, compound, and complex sentences. Letter writing, with 
instruction in relation to date, complimentary address, body of letter, compli- 
mentary closing, signature, folding, address, etc, (Oral instruction.) 

Geography. — Cornell's Primary Geography, or an equivalent. The topical plan 
of recitation preferred. Maps to be drawn on slates and blackboard, either with 
or without diagrams. 

FOURTH READER GRADE. 

Reading. — The exercises in part first must be mastered. Strict attention to pro- 
nunciation and definitions. Marks indicating sounds of letters and accent to be 
closely observed. Pupils should give expression to the thought and feeling of the 
author. 
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Spelling, — ^Elementary Speller completed. Spell all difficult words found in 
reading and other lessons; Key to pronunciation observed. 

Writing. — Copy book numbered 3, 4, 5, 6, 7 used. Criticism and analysis of 
letters continued. Directions in books followed. 

Arithmetic. — Mental arithmetic through percentage. Practical to exchange. 
Daily blackboard exercises and explanations required. 

Orammar. — Teach parts of speech. Analysis of simple, compound, and com- 
plex sentences continued. Parsing with rules. Letters of business and friend- 
ship and business forms. Correction of false syntax, with grammatical reasons. 
Writing historical sketches and substance of other lessons learned, in pupil's own 
language. 

Geography. — Cornell's Intermediate, or an equivalent, completed, omitting some 
of the more unimportant details. Topical recitation preferred. Map drawing by 
the eye or any system of diagrams. Pupils to recite while drawing, if at the hour 
of recitation. 

History. — Outlines of United States history from book or by oral method. 

FIFTH READER GRADE. 

Reading. — Exercises designed to secure vocal culture, first part of the reader, 
must be mastered. Pupils in this grade should cultivate the power of expression 
and aim to give the best rendering to every piece. 

Spelling. — National Pronouncing Speller finished. Special attention to the 
spelling of geographical and other proper names. 

Writing. — The higher copy books used. Criticism and analysis made a 
specialty. Easy and graceful movements secured. 

Arithmetic. — Progressive Intellectual and Progressive Practical Arithmetic 
completed. Principles underlying all rules to be carefully studied. Thorough 
explanations of principles and examples required. 

OrtLmmur. — ^Analysis and parsing of difficult sentences. Correcting false syn- 
tax, with rules for each correction. Strict attention to punctuation. Close 
analysis of the best pieces of prose and poetry. Strict attention to the meaning of 
words used by the best writers. Writing review lessons from memory for mutual 
criticism. Careful use of language on all occasions. Business forms continued. 
Literary exercises. 

Geography. — Physical and mathematical carefully studied. 

History. — History of the United States completed. 

Natural science. — Oral instruction may be given to the entire school on the more 
important principles of philosophy, physiology, or other science at the discretion 
of the teacher and directors. 

GENERAL REMARKS. 

In schools where the Fifth Reader is not used (its use should be discouraged in 
all district schools) the entire course marked out for this grade should be taken by 
the pupils in the Fourth Reader grade after they have mastered the course as laid 
dotvnfor that grade. Where the school is large, or where none of the grades are 
wanting, it will be necessary to pursue the plan of alternate recitations. In such 
cases classes in the Fourth and Fifth readers, history, mental arithmetic, physi- 
cal and descriptive geography may very properly recite on alternate days, the les- 
son being somewhat lengthened. Where pupils have advanced beyond their grade 
in any branch they may, at the discretion of the teacher, recite in classes of 
another grade; but they should be held to their grade in every branch where 
deficient. Written examinations should be had as often as once a month, and 

6097—02 i 
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each term mnst close with a thorough oral and written examination. The teacher 
mnst make oat a statement of the standing and grade of each pupil at the close 
of the term, the same to be given to the pupil or district clerk. All teachers must 
contract to follow this course of study according to the best of their ability. 

Adopted by district No. , this day of , 187 — . 

, Director, 

, Trecumrer, 

, Clerk, 

Note. — For the assistance of teachers who desire to bring their schools fully 
up to this course of study a programme will be published, covering in detaU the 
work to be done in each branch and outlining an order of exercises for a day in 
an ordinary country school. Institutes, training schools, and conventions will be 
organized by county superintendents for the special purpose of giving aid to all 
teachers in the county.* 

A course of study will not run itself, and in counties where the 
superintendent was not a thorough schoolman, and where teachers 
themselves were ignorant of the real nature of the work required of 
them, little was or could be done in the way ot grading the country 
schools, and the outline of work, as given above, proved of little value. 
In many counties, however, much was accomplished. The "course," 
as a beginner in teaching remarked, "shows what I ought to do and 
what I must learn to do," and was really a "guide" to the teacher, in 
some degree preventing the entire neglect of important branches of 
study and securing progressive work on certain lines. This was 
especially true in counties where the work in the institutes and 
teachers' meetings was made to bear on the "course of study." 

With the usual change of superintendents came a loss of interest 
in courses of study, and for several years there was little public dis- 
cussion on the subject; but a revival of interest took place, and one 
of the features of the State convention of county superintendents, 
held in St. Paul in December, 1881, was a paper by Superintendent 
C. W. Smith, of Hennepin, on "The practicability and advantage of 
grading country schools" and the spirited discussion that followed. 
Mr. Smith had succeeded in grading the schools of his own county, 
and his arguments were based on experience. 

The following year (1882) the superintendents' convention deter- 
mined on a plan for a graded course of study, and several superin- 
tendents adopted it with slight modifications for use in their schools. 

To further the work, State Superintendent Kiehle printed a 
"Graded course of study for country schools" in the School Register, 
accompanied by such blank forms as were deemed necessary to carry 
out the proposed scheme. In his report for 1885-86 Superintendent 
Kiehle says: 

A common-school manual has been prepared by the department at the request 
of the convention of county superintendents, in which the work of the schools is 
arranged so that teachers may know what work in the several branches should be 
done by the pupil at a given time. It also contains such suggestions as experience 

*• This was done in some counties. 
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has proven nsefol in the management of the school and the conductof classes. 
The manual has already been introduced into the schools of several counties, and 
both superintendents and teachers have reported its value in the organization 
of their schools. 

This manual was made the basis of instruction in all the State 
institutes, so that teachers who attended were, in a measure, fitted to 
carry forward the work. In 1892 some counties reported that the 

* 

graded system with the course of study based, substantially, on the 
manual is working admirably; others say that "very little has been 
done," though districts taught by experienced teachers are accom- 
plishing something. It seems to the writer that the consideration of 
ttie course of study in institutes and elsewhere has tended to bring 
teachers into right lines of work and to hold them there, even where 
no formal system of grading has been attempted in the county; that, 
as a result, better and more systematic teaching is the rule. 

Common-School Manual. 

[Prepared under the direction of the superintendent of public instruction.] 

INTRODUCTORY. 

To county superintendents of schools and teachers of Minnesota: 

This manual and course of study has been prepared at the request of the county 
superintendents of schools in convention. In obedience to this resolution of the 
convention all possible pains have been taken to incorporate the best thought and 
experience of our teachers and superintendents. 

At a meeting of county superintendents and institute conductors, held at the 
capitol in July, 1886, the subject was thoroughly discussed. After this discussion 
a select committee was appointed, consisting of Prof. H. P. Judson, T. H. Kirk, 
J. T. McCleary, C. W. G. Hyde, and Miss Isabel Lawrence, with instructions to 
consider carefully all suggestions and to prepare a manual for the use of the 
common schools of the State. 

Its purpose is to do the very sensible thing of arranging the work of the schools 
after some plan by which teachers may teach subjects and classes continuously, 
and that children may do the work which belongs to their respective ages at the 
projwr time. It is not intended that a common school shaU have that strict grad- 
ing by classes and years which belongs to and is necessary in cities, where large 
masses of children must be cared for; but it is expected that we shall avoid that 
miscellaneous, aimless, and unprogressive condition of things in which a new 
teacher spends the first weeks in organizing her school and the remainder of the 
term in reviewing what was poorly taught and forgotten the term before. 

CONDITIONS OF SUCCESS. 

All organization and system presume intelligence. So it will be with this. 
First, and above all, is the county superintendent. Unless he is thoroughly in 
earnest and determined, unless he is well informed in the plan of grading the 
schools, and unless he makes it very prominent in his appeals and instructions to 
teachers, nothing of much importance is Hkely to come of this effort. Neither 
teachers nor people will see more in it than the superintendent sees, and with- 
out encouragement the best teachers will make no permanent progress in this 
direction. 
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Second, is the intelligent teacher. Without a good and energetic teacher it is a 
fruitless effort, even for a superintendent, to systematize instruction. 

Districts that can not be persuaded to employ capable teachers of the first and 
second grades must be left to follow the old plan, and to get done what little 
they can. 

Third, is regular attendance of pupils. If children do not come to school, or if 
they come and go as they please, and then expect that classes will be organized 
for them whenever they do come, and, besides, that their classes will wait for 
them when they are absent, nothing, of course, can be done with a manual of this 
kind. Teachers and school officers must insist that the work of the school be 
planned to meet the reasonable demands of the several ages of children; that 
those who expect to be taught be present when the instruction is given, and that 
when they fall behind, by reason of inability or irregular attenduice, they shall 
take the class next following. 

TEXT-BOOKS. 

The arrangement of lessons in several subjects has been made to suit the revised 
text-books, which will soon be ready for the use of schools. 

Some quite marked dei)artures wiU be noticed, esi)ecially in arithmetic; but 
after a careful examination both of the plan of instruction and of the revision in 
preparation, the sx>ecial committee and the superintendent are convinced that 
both are rational and practicable, and that, as experience has tested the plan, so 
it will, upon trial, approve the new book. 

An elementary course in bookkeeping, for the use of common schools, has been 
prepared and added to the list of the State series. 

The First Reader has been revised, and, in addition, four readers, to supplement 
the First, Second, Third, and Fourth Readers of the former series, have been pre- 
pared and are now in use. 

This manual will be supplied for the use of State institutes, and will be used as 
the basis of instruction that teachers may be taught how to grade their schools 
and how to conduct their instruction upon the plan here provided. 

It is recommended that at the teachers' meetings sui)erintendents make the plan 
and the subjects of the manual topics for discussion, and that where districts are 
prei)ared for it school boards be advised to adopt this course for their schools. 
Such authoritative action will greatly support the teacher in grading the school 
and in requiring regular attendance. 

With great confidence in the excellence of the work done by our special com- 
mittee, and in the hope that it will contribute materially to the improvement of 
the schools of our State, I now submit it for your use. 

D. L. KlEHLE, 

State Superintendent Public Instruction. 

Department op Public Instruction, State of Minnesota, 

St. Paul, November, 1887, 

The manual thus prepared, and also a revision of the same, have 
been omitted on account of their great length. Very little has been 
heard of manuals or courses of study for some years. The discus- 
sions of educational meetings have turned to other matters now con- 
sidered to be of vital importance. It may be doubted whether one in 
fifty of the present race of teachers knows that there ever was a 
"common-school manual" for his use. 
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MORAL SCIENCE, PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE. 

A law of 1881 authorized all school officers in the State to make 
provision for daily instruction in the elements of social and moral 
science, including industry, order, economy, punctuality, patience, 
self-denial, health, purity, temperance, cleanliness, honesty, truth, 
justice, politeness, peace, fidelity, philanthropy, patriotism, self- 
respect, hope, perseverance, cheerfulness, courage, reflection, self- 
reliance, gratitude, pity, mercy, kindness, conscience, and the will, 
and teachers were permitted to give a short oral lesson every day on 
one of the topics named. 

The law relating to physiology and hygiene is much more emphatic, 
beginning with shall rather than may. It was enacted in 1887, and 
the first section reads: 

It shall he the duty of the hoards of education, and trustees in charge of schools 
and educational institutions supported in whole or in part hy public funds, to 
make provision for systematic and regular instrr 'tion in physiology and hygiene, 
including special reference to the effects of stimulants and narcotics upon the 
human system. 

It was also made the duty of all teachers in the public schools to 
give systematic and regular instruction in physiology and hygiene, 
including special reference to the effects of stimulants and narcotics 
upon the human system, and a refusal to do so is sufficient cause for 
innuUing his or her certificate. No person can be licensed to teach 
without having passed a satisfactory examination in physiology and 
hygiene. It is the duty of the county superintendent to report all 
cases of failure to comply with the law, and any failure on the part 
of a school board to make provision for teaching the branches above 
named warrants the withholding of public funds from the offending 
district. 

The superintendent of public instruction and the presidents of the 
normal schools were directed to recommend suitable text-books for 
the required study, and to furnish the same at cost to the several dis- 
tricts of the State. 

Some of the leading schools of the State arranged for systematic 
instruction in morals, and the law relating to physiology and hygiene 
was for a time, at least, conscientiously observed. In order that 
teachers might be better prepared for the work imposed by the law, 
institute conductors were directed to give such instruction as appeared 
necessary, and an able lecturer. Dr. L. B. Sperry, of Carleton Col- 
lege, was employed during several of the institute seasons in giving 
public lectures on temperance, hygiene, and kindred subjects. 

Although, from the nature of the case, much of the instruction 
relating to the effects of stimulants and narcotics has been perfunc- 
tory and must continue to be very unsatisfactory, on the whole it is 
believed that good results must have come from the operation of the 
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law, though it is apparent interest is on the wane. It is pretty hard 
to do much effective temperance teaching in localities where the 
educational leaders make public use of narcotics, to say nothing 
of stimulants.* 

WOBiEN MAY VOTE. 

An act of 1878, based on section 8, Article VII, of the constitution, 
allows any woman of 21 years and upward, belonging to either of the 
classes named in our constitution and having her residence in the 
State and district, to vote at any school meeting held for the purpose 
of choosing school officers or to consider any measure relating to 
schools; and if a voter and freeholder, she may sign all petitions and 
remonstrances respecting the formation and alteration of school dis- 
tricts. Since 1885 she has been allowed to exercise the right to vote 
for county superintendent of schools. The law meets with general 
approval, and some of our best district officers and county superin- 
tendents are women. 

COMPULSORY EDUCATION. 

The legislature of 1885 x>assed a law requiring every parent, guard- 
ian, or other person having control of any child or children between 
the ages of 8 and 16, to send such child or children to a public school, 
or private school, taught by a competent instructor, for a period of 
at least twelve weeks in each year, at least six weeks of which time 
shall be consecutive, unless excused by the school board for satis- 
factory roasons. Any failure of a parent or guardian to comply with 
the provisions of this act was made a misdemeanor, punishable by 
fine. It was made the duty of school officers to prosecute all offenses 
occurring under the act. The law comes very near being a dead let- 
ter, the chief reason given for not enforcing it being that ''people do 
not like to have trouble with their neighbors." 

TEXT-BOOKS AND TEXT-BOOK LAWS. 

The first settlers of Minnesota brought with them the books used 
in the schools of the States from which they came, so that there 
was a strange medley of books in most of the early schools. 

The following were reported as in use in one of the older counties 
in 1860, and more than half the list was sometimes found in a single 
large school: Grammars — Bullion's, Butler's, Pinneo's, Wells's, 
Covell's, Smith's, Clark's, Green's, Brown's, Kirkham's, Weld's. 
Arithmetics — Thompson's, Adam's, Greenleaf's, Ray's, Davies's, 
Smith's. Geographies — Morse's, Mitchell's, Montieth's, Fitch's, Col- 
ton's. Readers — Town's, Sanders's, McGuffey's. Spellers — Web- 

* In one of onr cities the sni)erintendent visited a primary room with a cigar in 
his month at the very time when the teacher was giving a lesson on the effects of 
tobacco. One little fellow went home greatly excited, crying out: ** Ma, ma, our 
sux)erintendent came into the school smoking a cigar." 
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step's, Sanders's, Town's. Other counties might have reported as 
great a variety, and we find that an early effort was made to secure 
uniformity. Chapter 5, section 104, of the school code of 1840-1858, 
reads: 

It shall be the duty of the superintendent ' of common schools to introduce and 
recommend to the schools such books as he shall deem best adapted to their wants. 

In his report for 1860 State Supt. E. D. Neill, gives a list of books 
which, ** after due deliberation," he has thought best to " introduce 
and recommend to the schools." But the legislature of 18G1, to wliich 
the report was made, enacted that '*The State normal board is hereby 
directed to select and prepare a list of books to be use<l in the schools 
of the State" to be "authoritative and binding for the period of five 
years." 

Agreeably to this provision, the normal board met at St. Paul in 
1861, selected a list of text-books, made contracts with the publishers, 
and the books went into general use for five years. Near the expira- 
tion of this term the superintendent of public instruction, in his 
report for 1867, recommended " that a commission consisting of three 
members be created by the governor to designate a series of text- 
books to be used in the common schools." In accordance with this 
recommendation, the legislature of 1868 constituted the superintend- 
ent of public instrdction, the principal of the university, and the 
secretary of state such board of commissioners. 

The commission met, selected books, and made contracts with pub- 
lishers. A part of the books were introduced by exchanging new 
books for corresponding old books in use; in some instances an old 
book and a little cash were required. Certain prices wen* fixed at 
which all books were to be sold after their introduction. The con- 
tract was signed October 1, 1868, and was to be binding for five 
years. 

Not long after this list was adopted, people began to feel that the 
commission had not made a good bargain with the publishers, wlio, 
it was maintained, were receiving too much for theii* books. The 
words ''monopoly," book ring, etc., were often lieard, and in 1872 the 
dissatisfaction took shape in legislation, the following provisos being 
attached to the law of 1868 : 

Provided, That said commissioners shall not recommend any change in the 
series of text-books now in use within three years of the passage of this act. 
Provided further, That said text-books now in use shall be furnished and sold to 
all persons at a price 30 per cent less than the present lowest retail prices, as 
appears in the published catalogues thereof now in circulation in this State. 

The old contract was to expire on the 1st of October following the 
passage of these provisos, and the plan was to continue the use of the 
old books three years longer, if the publishers would furnish them 30 
per cent lower than they had been doing. But the publishers would 

* State superintendent. 
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not accept the condition of the second proviso and the first was ren- 
dered void. Thereafter the people clamored for a still larger reduc- 
tion, but, as publishers were firm in maintaining prices, nothing was 
done to relieve them. 

At the expiration of the contract in 1873 the agents of publishers 
hitherto excluded from the field began to offer their books, and, if 
we may judge from the words of State Superintendent Burt, found in 
his report for 1875, things went from bad to worse very rapidly. Mr. 
Burt says: 

The failure to adopt any State measures for the regulation of this matter has 
left the field open to numerous book agents, and they have not been idle. Already 
we find some seven different sets of readers in use in different schools, at least six 
geographies by different authors, and grammars and arithmetics in abundance. 
Captivated by low introductory prices, the people imagine that they are making a 
great saving on schoolbooks; but the end is not yet. They will find that in the 
result these discounts will be charged against them. If no restrictions are placed 
upon the operations of agents, we shall soon see one series of books voted into the 
schools only to be voted out next term or next month for some other series, gain- 
ing the ascendency in some dark way. that nobody can explain. We shall hear of 
new teachers carrying in new books every term, and of changes as fickle as they 
are frequent. 

At that time the regular retail prices of schoolbooks were about as 
follows: Si)eller, 25 cents; first reader, 20 cents; second reader, 45 
cents; third reader, 60 cents ;^ fourth reader, 90 cents; first gram- 
mar, 60 cents; practical grammar, $1; first arithmetic, 25 cents; 
second arithmetic, 40 cents; third arithmetic, 94 cents; first geog- 
raphy, 80 cents; second geography, $1.50; history, $1.50. 

To bring order out of the confusion so graphically described by Mr. 
Burt, in the language just quoted, or, in other words, to secure State 
uniformity, then regarded as very desirable, and, especially, to reduce 
the price of books, the legislature of 1877 passed what is known as 
the "Merrill law." 

This law authorized and directed the governor, secretary of state, 
and attorney general to enter into a contract with D. D. Merrill to 
furnish for the term of fifteen years suitable books for use in the 
common schools of the State. The said Merrill was to execute a bond 
in the penal sum of $25,000, conditioned for the faithful performance 
by said Merrill " of all and singular the terms of said contract." 

The quality in matter and material of the books to be furnished 
was to be determined by a commission, to be composed of the State 
superintendent and two county superintendents. The books selected 
were to equal in quality as to matter and material certain books 
named in the law and then in use in the schools of the State. 

The law provided for agents for the sale of books in the several 
counties — district clerks at first; fixed a penalty for selling books 
above list prices, with 10 per cent added, and set apart the sum of 
$50,000, designated as "the school text-book fund," for the purpose 
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of carrying out the provisions of the act. The act was not obligatory 
ui)on boards of education acting under special charters. 

The contract was duly signed, the required bond executed, and, 
after some delay, the commission selected a list of books. The price 
of the books furnished averaged about 50 per cent less than the 
average price of the list named above. From that time on the law 
was in more or less successful operation, though from the very start 
down to the expiration of the contract there was much friction, not to 
sx)eak of open opposition in several counties. 

The Merrill contract expired in August, 1892, and there was at that 
time a strong movement in favor of free text-books. Indeed, the 
county of Becker had thoroughly tested the free-book system, and 
many districts in other counties were giving it a trial. Several free 
text-book bills were before the legislature of 1891, but, though they 
received considerable attention, neither became a law. Finally, in 
1893, a law was passed providing for the loaning of text-books free of 
charge, or furnishing them to pupils at cost. Trustees or boards of 
education are to select books and contract for the same for not less 
than three nor more than five years. Publishers are to deposit samples 
of books offered with the superintendent of public instruction, together 
with a list of prices, before contracts can be made with districts. The 
question of providing free books is to be submitted to the voters of 
common-school districts on petition of not less than five legal voters; 
books are to be paid for out of the school funds of the several 
districts. 

According to the report of State Superintendent Pendergast for 
1896, 3,351 common school districts were loaning books to pupils 
without charge, and 1,056 were selling to pupils at cost. The average 
cost per pupil was 49 cents per annum. 

Of independent and special districts 90 were furnishing free of cost 
and 30 were selling at cost. 

The law is said to have very materially increased the attendance at 
schools, and it is believed that free books will soon be the rule in all 
the districts of the State. 

MINNESOTA READING CIRCLE. 

After much discussion among the leading educators of the State, 
officers of this new society wer<3 chosen * and at a meeting held in St. 
Paul, May 2, 1885, all the officers being present, a plan of organiza- 
tion was unanimously adopted.^ 

»See School Education, 1885, June, p. 83. 

*• Superintendent Kiehle named a committee, J. T. McCleary, F. L. Cook, and 
S. S. Parr, to present names as candidates for the several offices of the reading 
circle. Two names were presented for each office and eight for the advisory 
board. Teachers were requested to mail votes to committee and those having 
highest vote were declared elected. L. C. Lord was chosen president; C. W. G. 
Hyde, secretary and treasurer; S. S. Parr, corresponding secretary. W. F. Phelps, 
W. M. West, and W. W. Pendergast were on the advisory board. 
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The name was to be *' The Minnesota Teachers' Reading and Scien- 
tific Circle." 

Its object was. to be the improvement of its members in literary, 
scientific, and professional knowledge, and the promotion of habits 
of self -culture. It was to be managed by a board of control. On the 
2iid of the above-named month the following course of study was 
adopted: 

lAterary. — Autocrat of the Breakfast Table, Whittier's and Long- 
fellow's writings, Representative Men, Emerson. 

History. — Barnes's Brief, Green's Larger History of the English 
People, Life of Calhoun. 

Professional. — Thring's Theory and Practice, Tate's Philosophy 
of Education, Fitch's Lectures on Teaching, Quick's Educational 
Reformers. 

Scientific. — Youmans's First Book in Botany, Wood's Object Lessons 
in Botany, Tyndall's Forms of Water, Proctor's Other Worlds than 
Ours. 

Carefully prepared outlines for the study of the several works on 
the list were published in School Education, and considerable was 
said outside, but for some cause reading-circle work did not go for- 
ward, and at a meeting of county superintendents in December, 1891, 
F. B. Chapin, A. E. Engstrom, J. Q. Mackintosh, A. D. Gaines, B. S. 
Covell, and J. H. Chapmah were appointed a committee on reading 
circle. The first meeting of the committee was held immediately after 
the adjournment of the convention and an organization effected. 

On the 30th of January, 1892, the committee met again and organ- 
ized as the board of managers of the Minnesota State Teachers' Read- 
ing Circle. The general plan of the board of managers was outlined 
in a circular which was distributed to teachers throughout the State. 
Three meetings of the board were to be held annually to select books, 
make rules and regulations, and to transact other business relating to 
the circle. To the teachers who completed each year's course of 
study and passed a satisfactory examination thereon a special perma- 
nent certificate was promised. The books adopted for the first year's 
course were Hewett's Pedagogy and Barnes's General History of the 
World. 

About forty-eight counties did some reading-circle work during the 
first year after the reorganization. The total membership approxi- 
mated 1,500. In 1896 Secretary C. G. Schulz reported a strong and 
healthy growth. The membership was increasing and circles had 
been organized in nearly every county of the State. The plan of 
issuing certificates to readers completing a prescribed course and 
of giving credit on the regular teacher's certificate was highly 
commended.* 

' See State Superintendent Pendergast's reports for 1893-94 and 1895-96. 
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ARBOR DAY. 

In the spring of 1885 Lucius F. Hubbard, governor of the State, 
issued a proclamation for the observance of arbor day, but the time 
between the proclamation and the day set apart was, too short to 
allow general interest to be awakened by newspaper discussion, and 
few, if any, schools planted trees or improved their grounds. Since 
that year interest in tree planting has increased, though scarcely 1 
school in 10* in the rural districts has interest enough to observe the 
day or even to preserve natural groves surrounding school buildings. 

The. first report on arbor day is found in the Report of the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction for 1888. From this we learn that 41 out 
of the 77 organized counties observed the day by planting 6,394 trees, 
but nothing is said of the number of districts doing this work. It is 
stated that there were 42,500 trees on the school grounds of the entire 
State. 

The report of the department for 1896 shows that 549 common 
school districts planted 13,240 trees that year; that 174 independent 
and special districts planted 1,761 trees, and that the number of 
rural districts having no trees was 1,765; independent and special 
having no trees on grounds was 120. 

The Minnesota Educational Association— Its History and Needs. 

[From an address delivered before the State Educational Association, December 29, 1891, by 
Horace Gkx)dliue, president. 

******* 

The association was oiganized at Rochester, August 27, 1861. The prime mover 
was Prof. John Ogden, then principal of the normal school at Winona, and now 
superintendent of public instruction for North Dakota. He was ably seconded 
by Prof. Jabez Brooks, Minnesota's veteran teacher, who, if I mistake not, is 
entitled to the high honor of having taught more years in Minnesota than any 
other citizen of the Commonwealth. B. F. Crary, D. D., then superintendent of 
public instruction, presented a constitution which he had prepared with the aid 
of Prof. V. J. Walker, and was chosen president. Each year since then the asso- 
ciation has held a meeting, excepting 1875, when the national association met at 
Minneapolis, August 3, 4, and 5, it being the same month in which the State meet- 
ing had always occurred; and also excepting 1884, when so many of our leading 
teachers desired to attend the World's Fair at New Orleans, during the holiday 
vacation, that it seemed best to omit the State meeting. This, then, is the twenty- 
ninth meeting of the teachers of Minnesota. Fourteen times they have met 
under the name of the Minnesota State Teachers' Association and fourteen times 
under the name of the Minnesota Educational Association. Technically this is 
the fifteenth meeting of the Minnesota Educational Association, but it seems to 
me that every meeting of the Minnesota State Teachers' Association was a meet- 
ing of the Minnesota Educational Association, for it was the only Minnesota edu- 
cational association of that time. The latter name is but an enlargement of the 
earlier one, to include not only the teachers of Minnesota, but also workers in all 
other departments of the educational field. Now all friends of education may 
be members of our association. Had we followed the custom of recent years our 
programme would have been numbered as the fifteenth instead of the twenty- 
ninth, but I am sure that anyone receiving it who was not acquainted with our 
history would have been misled by it, and would have thought that the educators 
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of Minnesota were fifteen years behind the times in organizing their work. 
Therefore we have called this the twenty-ninth meeting. Yon may say whether 
their ^ezt shall be known as the sixteenth or thirtieth, bnt if yon take no action 
we will understand that yon prefer to have it called the thirtieth. 

The thirteen years of which we have no record were the first six, from 1861 to 
1866, and the first seven after the change of name, from 1876 to 1882.' It wonld 
seem, then, that twice we have lost our book of records, but I am glad to be able 
to report that, as the result of considerable time and research on the part of several 
other teachers of the State, as well as myself, the records of these missing years 
have all been recovered from reports in the newspapers where the meetings were 
held, except the meeting of 1881, held at Lake City — the only file of the only pax>er 
published there at that time having been destroyed in the fire of 1883 — ^but fortu- 
nately there was a very good report of the meeting in the St. Paul dailies. From 
these reports I have taken notes, and have had them put in typewriting, upon paper 
as large as our record book would contain, and these sheets, upward of fifty in all, 
have been carefully x)asted into our book of records. 

Anyone wishing to read up the history of these years more fuUy will find upon 
our records a list of the papers from which the reports have been taken, and they 
can all be found among the files of the State Historical Society, excepting the 
Rochester Republican of August 28, 1861, and the Rochester Post of August 31, 
1861, the only known copies of which are in the possession of C. C. Wilson, esq., 
of that city, and the Winona Daily Republican of September 5, 1865, which is on 
file at the editor's office. 

Perhaps I can in no way better present our history in outline than by a table of 
our meetings, giving the time and place of each, together with the name of the 
presiding officer. 

It is as follows: 

Meetings of the Minnesota Educational Association. 



Time. 



Place. 



1. 

2. 

8. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 

15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 



23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 



Aug. 27, 28, 1861 

Ang.27,28,18e2 

Aug. 26, 27, 1863 

Aug. 24, 1864 

Aug. 30,31, 1865 

Aug. 29-31, 1866 

Aug. 27-29, 1867 

Aug. 26, 27, 1868 

Aug. 25-27, 1869 

Aug. 24,25, 1870 

Aug. 29-31, 1871 

Aug. 28-a), 1872 

Aug. 28-30, 1873 

Aug. 18-20,1874 

1875. No meeting. National Association. 

Aug. 22-24, 1876 

Aug. 28-a), 1877 

Aug. 13-15, 1878 

Dec. 29-31, 1879 

Dec. 28-30, 1880 

Aug. 23-25, 1881 

Dec. 27-29, 1882 

Dec. 26-28, 1883 

1884. No meeting, owing to world^s fair 
at New Orleans. 

Dec. 29-31, 1885 

Dec. 28-30, 1886 „ 

Dec. 27-29, 1887 

Dec. 26-28, 1888 

Jan. 1-3, 1890 

Dec.30,31,1890; Jan. 1,1891 

Dec. 28-30, 1891 



Rochestei*... 

St. Paul 

Hastings 

Red Wing... 

Winona 

Faribault... 

St. Paul 

Minneaix)li8 
Rochester... 

Mankato 

Winona 

Minneapolis 
Stillwater... 
Owatonna .. 



Redwing 

Mankato 

£Iast Minneapolis. 

St. Paul 

do 

Lake City 

St. Paul 

Minneapolis 



St. Paul 

do.. 

do.. 

do-. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 



President. 



B.P.Crary. 
A. D. Williams. ^ 
T. F. Thickstnn. »» 
T. F. Thickstnn. 
John D. Ford. ^ 
William R. Smith. 
William F. Phelps. 
Jabez Brooks. 
M. H. Dunnell. 
H.B.Wilson. 

A. A. Harwood. 
Sanford Niles. 
V.J.Walker. 
D. Burt. 

S. S. Taylor. 
William Gorrie. 
D. C. John. 
O. Whitman. 
C.W.Smith. 

B. F. Wright. 
Irwin Shepard. 
B. F. Knerr. 



T.J.Gray. 
W.W.Folwell. 
W.M.West. 
C. W.G.Hyde. 
H. P. Judson. 
L. C. Lord. 
Horace Goodhue. 



•Published in full in School Education, January « 1892. No school journal was published in the 
State during that period, 
b Vice-presidents. 
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You will observe that up to 1879 the meetings were all in August, near the close 
of the summer vacation, and in different parts of the State. The report of the 
State superintendent for 1879 and 1880, speaking of the change which then took 
place, says: 

'* It has always been difficult to secure at that season of the year the attendance 
of city superintendents and high-school principals. The arrangement for the 
annual meeting in August, 1879, failed mainly for that reason, and the executive 
committee called a meeting in the holidays at the State capital. The attendance 
was large." It seems that special effort had been made to secure a large attend- 
ance, and it was successful. An evening reception was given by the teachers and 
citizens of St. Paul, at which Prof. B. F. Wright presided. Governor Pillsbury, 
Mayor Dawson, and Dr. Murphy, of the board of education, made addresses. 
Professor Lyman, an elocutionist from Chicago, gave *'A Tale of Ancient Rome." 
Professor Leib gave a '* Gondola Song," and for his encore '* Among the Lilies," 
and then followed a promenade. The Pioneer Press reports that there were said 
to be from 200 to 300 present at this reception. The constitution was amended so 
that the association should meet at St. Paul in December of those years when the 
legislature is in session, and alternate years, in August, elsewhere. In 1881 the 
last August meeting was held in Lake City, and was so poorly attended that some 
wished to reelect the old officers that they might conduct the next meeting under 
more favorable circumstances. 

In December, 1883, at Minneapolis, notice was given of a proposed amendment 

to the constitution providing that all meetings shall be held at St. Paul during 

the last week in December of each year. This amendment was adopted in 1885. 

Such have been the changes in the time and place of holding our meetings, and 

all must admit that the resultant is thoroughly good. 

* * * * * * * 

The idea of meeting in departments is first found in the records of 1877, when 
provision was made for one session in three sections, and the following presidents 
of sections were chosen for the ensuing year: Prof. Levi Wright for the section of 
higher education; Supt. D. Burt for the section of school snperintendency, and 
President D. L. Kiehle for the section of primary education. But the exi)eriment 
of 1878 did not so conmiend itself as to secure its permanency, yet the idea was 
not long dormant, for in 1880 a high-school association was formed to discuss 
high-school work and the higher education. The membership was to be composed 
of the superintendents of graded schools, the principals and teachers of high 
schools, normal schools, colleges, and the university. They were to hold one 
meeting annually during the same week as the educational association, and had a 
separate membership fee of $1. Later the high-school council had a separate 
meeting during the summer vacation, which was very highly prized by many. 
In 1888, after the lapse of eleven years, provision was again made for the three 
sections which we now have. The county superintendent's department had long 
had an independent existence, but the department of primary education was a 
new section. This is the third meeting of these departments, and I think it will 
be agreed that they are increasing in interest and influence every year. 

Another thing worthy of mention is the endeavor that was made to establish a 
State reading circle in connection with our association. It has flourished greatly 
in some of the States, and is prized beyond almost any other feature of their work. 
This is especially true of Indiana, but here, too, our first attempt was not success- 
ful, and it was discontinued in 1886. However, some of our Hoosier schoolmas- 
ters may yet show us how it can be done. 

With these general features of our development before us let us now turn back 
once more to fill in some of the more interesting details of the passing years, 
something of what has been said and done, by whom, and under what circum- 
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stances. As the records of our early years are brief, and the beginnings of every 
good enterprise come to have an exceptional interest later, I will give the rexx)rt8 
of the first and second meetings entire. 

FIRST ANNUAL MEETING, HELD AT ROCHESTER, AUGUST 27, 28, 1861. 

The first session was held in the Baptist Chnrch, at 2 o'clock p. m. 

A temporary organization was effected by the choice of O. O. Baldwin as presL 
dent pro tempore, and Professor Brooks as secretary. 

Rev. Dr. B. F. Crary, of St. Panl, presented a constitution for the association, 
which was adopted, article by article. 

Permanent organization, — President, B. F. Crary, D. D., St. Panl; vice-presi- 
dent, Prof. A. D. Williams, Wasioja; secretary, S. T. Jones, Mantorville; treas. 
nrer, O. O. Baldwin, Rochester. 

Managers. — Professor Thickstun, Hastings; Professor Tanner, Faribanlt; Prof. 
A. T. Stedman, Rochester; Professor Brooks, Red Wing; Prof. John Ogden, 
Winona. 

Dr. Crary on taking the chair delivered a very able address, after which the 
following committees were appointed: 

Common schools, — Professor Brooks, O. O. Baldwin, Professor Sanborn. 

Normal schools, — Professor Ogden, Professor Thickstnn, P. C. Compton. 

Text-books, — Professor Williams, S. T. Jones, B. F. Miller. 

Professor Brooks was invited to deliver an address on the origin and stmctnre 
of the English language. After the address the convention adjourned until 9 
o'clock a. m. Wednesday. 

Of the Wednesday meeting we have no record, but from another source it is 
learned that State Superintendent Crary was elected president for the ensuing 
year. 

SECOND ANNUAL MEETING HELD AT ST. PAUL AUGUST 27-28, 1862. 

The Minnesota State Teachers' Association convened at Ingersoll's Hall at 10 
a. m. and continued in session two days. Notwithstanding the present distracted 
condition of our State, nearly 50 teachers and friends of education were present. 
In the absence of the president. Rev. B. F. Crary, the vice-president, Prof. A. D. 
Williams, of Wasioja, presided. 

The sessions of the association were devoted to reports on common schools, 
normal schools, qualifications of teachers, institutes, lectures, and discussions on 
various educational subjects. The report of the executive committee contained 
many valuable suggestions, which were adopted by the association, the principal 
of which are: 

First. That the public press should be enlisted to regular and specific advocacy 
of a perfect system of common schools. 

Second. That a committee be appointed to prepare a circular and distribute it 
among all colleges, high schools, and other institutions of learning, inviting their 
teachers to unite with the association, and aid in promoting its interests. 

Third. That a committee of lecturers be appointed by the executive committee 
to traverse the State and lecture on the subject of common schools, and awaken 
an appreciation of their value. 

Fourth. That a committee of one from each county be appointed to urge the 
restoration of the office of State superintendent; also to support a normal school 
by a sufficient appropriation of money. 

Note. — This demand continued to find earnest expression every year till it was 
granted in 1867; and whenever the question of State certification of teachers, 
which fills our records for the past twenty-four years, shall be officially presented 
by one earnest advpcate from each county, it too will become a question of the 
jpast. 
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In the eYening of the first day. Professor Brooks, of Red Wing, entertained the 
association with a deeply interesting and instructive lectnre on teaching and the 
necessary qualifications. 

On the second day resolutions were adopted requiring the president hereafter to 
open the association with an inaugural address, and declaring that loyalty and 
intelligence are insex>arable; that where parents neglect to give their children 
education, they should be compelled to do it by legislative enactment: that where 
equal services are rendered by either sex, they should be equally remunerated; 
that the teachers present pledge their hearty support to the association and promise 
to aid in making our next meeting a Minnesota teachers' jubilee; that the school- 
books now in use under the recommendation of the normal school board are a 
deservedly popular series; that the teachers who have the public spirit to attend 
this association are entitled to preference in school appointments, if they show 
equal attainments: that the thanks of the association be tendered to Davidson's 
line of boats and Burbank & Co.'s stage line for a reduction in fare to the mem- 
bers of the association; also to the citizens of St. Paul for free entertainment. 

Professor Williams, of Wasioja, entertained the association at 11 o'clock a. m., 
with an excellent and very appropriate lecture on * * Self -culture. ' ' In the afternoon 
the association was very agreeably and profitably entertained with a lecture by 
Dr. B. M. Dewey, of Rochester, N. Y. , on physiology and phrenology. The doctor 
is a felicitous lecturer, and is master of his business. We recommend him to all 
who wish to avoid the blues and biliousness. 

The officers for the ensuing year are as follows: 

President, Rev. J. G. Riheldaffer, St. Paul. 

Vice-President, Prof. T. F. Thickstun, Hastings. 

Secretary, J. H. Gates, St. Paul. 

Treasurer, W. T. Hatch, Prescott. 

Chairmen, Rev. Jabez Brooks, Red Wing, and Prof. A. D. Williams, Wasioja. 

Managers, Rev. D. Burt, Winona; Rev. D. Graves, Hastings, Ex-Lieut. Gk)v- 
emor Holcombe, Stillwater. 

After having designated Hastings as the place of holding the next meeting, the 
association adjourned, to meet on the last Wednesday of August, 1863, having 
spent a pleasant and harmonious session. 

The distracted condition of the State, referred to above, will be readily under- 
stood from the following headlines, taken from the daily papers for August 27 
and 28. 

Augiist 27, — Arrival of McClellan's army; advances prematurely made; a great 
crisis passed; Washington safe; Pope's money, baggage, and official papers 
destroyed. 

From the Chippewa cownfry.— Threatening condition of affairs; letters from 
Fort Ripley; the Norway Lake murders; mutilation of the dead. 

August 28, — Battle of New Ulm; 10 whites killed and 57 wounded; Captain 
Dodd, of St. Peter, killed; Rev. Mr. Smith, of Mankato, killed; Mr. Edwards, 
editor of Le Sueur Journal, killed. Safe arrival of missionaries at Henderson; 
five days fighting; fort attacked every hour; can not hold out much longer; cheer- 
ing news from the upper agency; 62 persons saved; escape overland to Glencoe. 

The third, fourth, and fifth meetings, like the second, were held in the river 
towns, at Hastings, Red Wing, and Winona, and the favors received were still 
from the steamboat and stagecoach lines. There were 130 present at Hastings, 96 
of whom came from the four towns of Hastings, Red Wing, Winona, and Pres- 
cott, Wis. The local interest at Winona was shown by the omission of the usual 
Thursday evening meetings of the churches. In 1863 the committee on normal 
schools reported as their second resolution: *'That the proffered pledges of the 
State and the generous acceptance of them by the citizens of Winona demand a 
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resuscitation and permanent establishment of the State normal school at Winona." 
A resolution from another committee was also adopted: '' That a committee be 
appointed to urge upon the legislature the appropriation of money sufficient for 
the efficient and successful conduct of the normal schools already established and 
for the foundation of others in contemplation as soon as expedient. ' ' How strangely 
successful these men of early times were in securing what they wanted of the leg- 
islature. I also find that in 1863 and 1865 the programme-f or the next meeting was 
largely prepared a year in advance by a business committee, and six or seven lead- 
ing topics were assigned to individuals for study and presentation. 

The sixth meeting was held at Faribault in 1866. The railroad was then in opera- 
tion, and its influence was apparent in a largely increased and more representative 
attendance of the educators of the State. The names are given of 80 members 
who were present at the opening session from 17 counties, while the attendance 
from Bice County was so large that it was omitted altogether. The next day the 
members of the convention were reported according to the place of their nativity, 
as follows: From Maine, 10; New Hampshire, 8; Vermont, 26; Massachusetts, 33; 
Rhode Island, 2; Connecticut, 10; from New England, 86; New York, 55; Ohio, 14; 
Pennsylvania, 5; New Jersey, 3; other States, 18; foreign countries, 12. Total, 196. 

This was a quarter of a century ago. Why is it that with three times the pop- 
ulation and better and cheaper transportation we have made so little advance over 
the past generation? 

The sixth, seventh, and eighth meetings were each memorable for an intense 
discussion of '* The Bible and religious instruction in the public schools." It was 
ably conducted by such men as Bishop Whipple, Bishop Grace, Rev. Dr. Patter- 
son, Rev. Mr. Cobb, Professor Phelps, J. L. McDonald, Captain Johns, Parker 
Paine, Rev. J. G. Riheldaffer, Prof. W. O. Hiskey , and others, but led to no prac- 
tical results. Each year has had its characteristic features, but time will allow 
me to recount only a few of the more remarkable. In several ways the meeting 
of 1877 was exceptional. First, because of two papers of such rare excellence that 
they have received the unique distinction of being printed in full in the report of 
the State superintendent, one by Miss E. A. Wheeler, of Winona, on '* The method 
of teaching history," and the other by Miss Abbott, of Minneapolis, on ** The reci- 
tation and its object. ^ ' But the most marked event of this meeting was the heated 
debate and the radical action taken respecting our text-book law of the preceding 
winter. 

The association, by a very large majority, adopted the resolutions presented by 
its committee, declaring that the law of last winter not only unnecessarily contra- 
venes well-established laws of trade, but that it is sumptuary in its character and 
antagonistic to the spirit of the age and the genius of American institutions, and, 
after much more of the same tenor, closed with the request that the legislature 
repeal it unconditionally and reimburse the contractor as far as equity requires.' 

The meeting of 1882, held at St. Paul, also deserves especial mention, for it was 
then, under the skillful management of President Irwin Shepard, that we attained 
our highest success, both in quantity and quality. When congratulating tele- 
grams came from 500 Hoosier teachers and 400 Kansas teachers, and then from 
300 teachers of Illinois, we proudly replied in the name of 400 Minnesota teachers, 
in convention assembled. The introductory meeting was not of the usual order. 
Market Hall was completely ^led. The meeting was called to order by President 
Shepard in the absence of Governor Hubbard. Gen. John B. Sanborn presided. 
The music for the evening was furnished by a chorus, a male quartette, and a 
soloist. Addresses were made by Hon. Thomas Wilson and Rev. R. G. Hatching, 
and letters of regret were read from ex-Governor Davis, General Sibley, and Hon. 

» 

' What was known as the Merrill law. 
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J. B. Wakefield. The programme for the other sessions presented the greatest 
variety, and there were three speakers from abroad — Prof. O. T. Bright, of Chi- 
cago, who gave a paper entitled ** Teaching English to children," saying, ** Teach 
them to speak correctly and they will write correctly;" Professor Daniels, of the 
National Association, who spoke on ^'Industrial education," and Hon. A. D. 
Mayo, who gave the evening address of the second day on '* The educational out- 
look," saying 10,000,000 children are to be educated by the American system, 
9,000,000 of whom will graduate before they are 15 years old. High schools and 
normal schools have taken the place of academies, and the two distinctive features 
of the university, unsectarian character in religion and elective studies, are now 
found in all colleges. We should have special schools for industiU training. 

Nor were the good things all said by those from abroad, as TOese words on 
" Character in the common schools," will witness: ** There should be conscience 
back of the jack plane. Men strike the keynote of life before they are 20 
years of age. You must therefore finish your work with the pupil in the common 
schools. Put behind him a sensitive, burning conscience as a rule and rudder 
through life." These two addresses I would bring before you as types of some of 
our best work, one, of the more extended lecture or oration, which has claimed 
the attention of all for an entire session. Of this sort you will readily recall 
Superintendent Howland's address on '* The recitation;" President Northrup's on 
** Teaching and teachers;" Prof. Downey's on "Leaders," and several by Dr. C. N. 
Hewitt on "The causes of physical deterioration at work upon school-teachers 
and the school-going population," and kindred themes. The other is one of those 
most forcible utterances which have been spoken almost every year upon some 
phase of moral culture, and which has kindled in us all anew the determination 
to do our work by a broader pattern and in a nobler way. Our efforts to secure 
legislation have generally failed, because we have not met the conditions of suc- 
cess; but in this part of our work there is always complete success, and we should 
increase it as much as possible. We also recall with pleasure the visits of Mr. 
Bicknell and President Canfield, when as presidents of the National Association 
they have spoken to us of its history and its aims for the succeeding meeting. We, 
too, have rei)eatedly sent delegates to it, and upon their return they have reported 
most interestingly upon its work. Such were the reports of Superintendent 
Kiehle in 1880 and Prof. B. F. Wright in 1883. 

You may also be interested to know what educational themes have been most 
frequently presented in the years that are under review. I have already spoken of 
the certification of teachers and moral culture; with these I would group the high-' 
school question in its varied forms, and other education by the State, and next 
music, whose claims were presented at five of the nine meetings held during the 
eighties. This is closely followed by " courses of study for country schools," 
school libraries, science teaching, language teaching, civics, manual training, 
compulsory education, history teaching, kindergarten, drawing, reading, and, in 
earlier years, the township system. But from this past let us turn to the needs 
of the present and the greater future; that I am sure is to open before us. 

I will first call your attention to one of our lesser needs, an improvement in 
the keeping of our minutes and a place of safe deposit, easily accessible to all the 
officers of the association, when making their programmes. I find that the local 
papers give a far better idea of what has been done than our minutes. They print 
some addresses in full and give good synopses of others. The secretary, there- 
fore, should always supplement his written record by clippings from the best 
newspaper reports, and thus preserve as much as possible of our history. It is 
surprising that the number in attendance and the treasurer's report have rarely 
been given. The printed programme also and all of the preliminary circulars should 

5097—02 5 
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be caref Tilly preserved, for no one is twice chosen to the presidency, so each needs 
to profit by the experience of his predecessors. If those in charge of the last 
eight meetings had been f tQly informed at the time of their election regarding all 
of the preliminary work which was done to secure the phenomenal success of 
1882, the association would have already received a greater benefit therefrom 
than it did from the meeting itself. 

As a place of safe deposit and accessible to all, I would suggest the office of the 
State sui)erintendent. It is the teachers' headquarters, where the executive com- 
mittee would naturally meet to prepare their programme. Hereafter they will want 
to know what has been done in the departments as well as in the general associa- 
tion, so all of t^ records should be kept together. Twice this year, to my knowl- 
edge, the superftitendent has received requests from other States for a copy of our 
constitution, which is another reason why the records might well be dei)osited 
there. 

But the great question before us is how can we so increase our attendance, and 
thereby extend our influence, that our association shall truly represent the educa- 
tors of Minnesota. 

Last year it was voted that the names of all members be printed in School Edu- 
cation, so we have an authentic list — 140 names in all; less than two from each 
county, less than the teachers in the private schools of the State, less than the col- 
legiate instructors of the State, only one sixty-third of the public-school teachers 
in the State, about one-fifteenth of the teachers of the graded schools, less than 
the average attendance upon our association in 1867, 1868, and 1869, the only other 
years in our history when we have authentic lists of our members. We ought 
last year to have enrolled more than that number from St. Paul and as many more 
from Minneapolis; even then two out of every three would have been elsewhere. 
But how many may we reasonably expect at such a gathering from a State like 
ours. 

* * * « * * * 

If we will make our^association what it ought to be, and bestir ourselves as we 
ought, we shall quadruple our attendance in two years; that is, secure a paying 
membership of 560 within that time. 

I esteem our recent organization of departments to be the most important change 
we have ever made, the benefits of which we are only beginning to realize. I 
fully agree with President Seaman, of California, when he says: * * The section idea, 
it seems to me, is the only possible way to meet the demand of the teachers, by 
making the work reach each one and in the lines of each one's special department." 
Our association includes all classes of teachers, from the aspiring schoolma'am of 
the country district to the president of the State university. Have yon ever 
thought how difficult it would be to find topics for four sessions each year that 
would interest at once the country teacher and the grade teacher, the teacher of 
the private school and of the high school, the county superintendent and the city 
superintendent, the college and the university professor? I hope that our sympo- 
sium to-morrow afternoon on English language and literature may meet this diffi- 
cult requirement in some goodly degree, but I am very glad, and I think you are 
equally so, that our sectional meetings are responsible for the other three. In 
former years when our interest has centered in special lines, whether it has been 
legislation, normal schools, city superintendency, the teaching of reading, draw- 
ing, or Greek, those not interested in these lines have gone home to stay at home 
thereafter, and to advise their friends to do the same. I do not wonder that the 
county sui)erintendents long found a separate organization more profitable, nor 
that the college men have not been largely represented in our meetings. We may 
be assured that we have had small numbers simply because it was the judgment 
of the great body of teachers •that it did not pay to come; but fortunately this is 
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a thing of the past, and I hope we all realize that it is past never to return. Here- 
after the most of our strong work must be done in departments, yet let us not 
make the mistake of going too far or too fast in this direction. Three sections are 
enough for 150 teachers. Let an increase in sections and numbers come hand in 
hand; each will help the other. 

****** * 

I think we will also make our meetings more valuable and increase our attend- 
ance if we give larger place in our programmes to the reports of successful practice 
and less to theory. We should secure from the most successful teachers in every 
branch a plain statement of how they do their daily work, how they have over- 
come their difficulties, and so won success* As an illustration of this idea I invite 
your attention to the symposium on instruction in Latin and modem languages 
this afternoon. Similar ones could be given just as well on the teaching of 
geography, history, or botany, and we would all gladly listen to those who are 
acknowledged to have succeeded in any of these lines while they tell us how 
they have actually done their best work, but we are quite indifferent respecting 
the theories they may hold on the teaching of other things. 

Another need is more money. Our membership fees in 1873 amounted to $19; 
in 1878 to $49.50; 1886, $40.50; 1887, $43.50; 1888, $43. These are the only years 
reported. In 1886 our expenses were only $11.50 — $10 for printing, $1 for postage, 
and 50 cents for a telegram. Iowa, on the other hand, last year expended $817.02, 
received in membership fees $667, and had a balance left in the treasury of 
$497.06 Our exi)enses this year will approach $300, so we need to double our fees 
both in size and number. 

******* 

Then, too, the time has come for us to print our proceedings. This question 
has come up two or three times before, but now that we meet in sections there is 
greater reason for printing them than ever before. Our papers would be more 
carefully prepared if it were known that they were to be printed, and anyone 
who was not able to be present would keep the run of our doings by forwarding 
his membership fee and receiving a copy of the proceedings. 

* * . * * * * * 

Since the date of Professor Goodhue's address (1891), the associa- 
tion has held annual meetings, as follows : ^ 



Time. 



80 days, 1892 

81 days, 1803 

32 days, 1894 

33 days, 1805 
84 days, 1806 
35 days, 1807 
86 days, 1808 



Place. 



St. Paul 

Minneapolis 
St. Paul-.... 

do 

do 

do 

do 



President. 



J. T. McCleary. 
R. E. Denfeld. 
J. Q. Mackintosh, 
S. A. Farnsworth. 
S. S. Parr. 
D.L.Kiehle. 
A. £. Engstrom. 



The general association in 1898 was made up of the following 
departments or sections, each doing its own work a portion of the 
time, but all participating in the deliberations of the general associa- 
tion : County superintendents' section, elementary section (child study 
branch), graded-school section, associated school boards, high-school 
section, college section, music section, city superintendents. 

•All meetings held daring the holidays. 
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Aside from the able address of Horace Goodhue, as given in part 
above, the principal feature of the general association of 1891 was a 
symposium on the "The place English should hold and how it should 
be taught." 

The following papers were read: " English in the district schools," 
by Gertrude C. Ellis; ** English tn graded schools," by Laura Hand; 
"English in the high school," by E. K. Cheadle; "English in higher 
education," by George H. Innis. 

George B. Alton, chairman of the committee on revision of the con- 
stitution, reported a new one, which was adopted with some slight 
changes. Rev. Smith Baker gave an address on "The dignity of the 
common-school teacher," which was published in School Education, 
and also in pamphlet form for wide circulation. 

In 1892, one of the prominent features of the general association 
was a symposium on history and civics, and a spirited discussion on 
summer schools and teachers' institutes. 

The full proceedings of the association, including all its depart- 
ments, for 1893, were published in pamphlet form by School Edu- 
cation Company. Since that date they have been published by the 
State printer under a law enacted in 1885, 5,000 copies being issued 
annually, so that all may read. 



Chapter II. 

HIGH SCHOOLS. 



By Prof. A. W. Rankin', State Inspector of Graded Schools, 



TERRITORIAL DAYS. 

Minnesota became a separate Territory in 1849. Since 1776 the land 
now comprising the State of Minnesota, in whole or in part, has been 
owned or controlled successively by Virginia, France, by the North- 
west Territory of 1787, and by the Territorial governments of Indiana, 
Louisiana, Illinois, Missouri, Michigan, Wisconsin, and Iowa. This 
varied connection made the pioneers of Minnesota acquainted with 
the laws and customs of contiguous and parent States. In Minnesota's 
Territorial common-school system we see the influence of this acquaint- 
ance. Although other States, and notably Indiana, in constitutions 
and laws, had provided in definite terms for free high schools, there 
is no recognition of the claims of such schools in the earliest laws or 
executive documents of the Territory of Minnesota. 

In Minnesota Territory, as in all newly established settlements, the 
proportion of very young children was much greater than in older 
communities. When children were ready for advanced work, in 1853, 
at the recommendation of the first Territorial sui)erintendent of 
schools. Rev. E. D. Neil, the following law was passed: 

Sec. 18. School laws. — The trustees of any two or more school districts may, by 
a concurrent vote, agree to establish a grammar school for the older and more 
advanced children of such districts. 

The second superintendent of schools, E. W. Merrill, in assigning a 
reason for recommending books for advanced classes, refers to this 
section of the law. After quoting Webster's Dictionary to the effect 
that a grammar school is a school where the learned languages are 
taught, he says: 

By learned languages we usually mean the Latin and Greek, but others may be 
included. 

He recommends for use in the public schools the following list: 
Davies's series of arithmetics and higher mathematics, Parker's 
natural philosophies. Cutter's Physiology, McClintock & Crook's 
Greek and Latin books, Woodbury's German works, Fasquelles's 
French series. 

69 
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In 1865 the following general law was passed: 

AN ACT for the organizatioii and reflation of independent school districts. 

Sec. 17. The hoard shall have power, and it shall he their duty, first, to estah- 
lish and organize such grades of schools, alter, and discontinue the same, in said 
district, as they may deem expedient. 

Until 1878 the above were almost the only references in the gen- 
eral laws to secondary education. This indicates the unsettled state 
of the public mind with reference to the propriety of supporting free 
high schools by general taxation. Free public secondary education 
was the latest department of the public system of schools to establish 
itself. 

The following special acts of the legislature will show the cities 
first to take steps to organize high schools. The grading of schools 
made high schools inevitable. Hon. M. H. Bunnell, State sux)erin- 
tendent in 1868, says in his annual report: 

It is noticeable that in nearly every place where the public schools have been 
thoroughly graded private schools have ceased to exist. 

SPECIAL LAWS. 

The first general law establishing a public school system contains 
no reference to high schools. 

The first special act was passed February 28, 1860, and was entitled 
"An act for the support and better regulation of common schools in 
the city of St. Anthony" (now a part of Minneapolis). 

Section 6 of this act provides : 

It shall he the duty of said board of education to establish within the bounds of 
the city corporation of St. Anthony four or more primary schools in which the 
rudiments of an Enghsh education may he taught. It shall he the further duty 
of said board to establish two grammar schools, where instruction shall be given 
in the various studies not provided for in the primary schools and yet requisite to 
a respectable English education, and it shall be the further duty of said board to 
establish a central high school, where instruction in the higher English branches 
shall be given. 

In this act provision was made for free tuition and for all parts of 
the system of schools and for "a thorough examination" of pupils in 
each department before passing into the n^xt department. The board 
of education was given ''power to determine what various studies and 
parts of studies shall be taught in any and all of said schools, so as 
best to carry out the provisions of section 6 of this act." 

This section was amended January 26, 1891, by the insertion of a 
clause authorizing the high school to teach the languages. Later, in 
1864, the act was changed to authorize the establishment of a high 
school, "where instruction in the higher English branches shall be 
given," no reference to other languages being made. 

In 1861 Winona secured special legislation organizing its schools, 
in accordance with which the board of education was authorized "to 
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contract with and employ all teachers in the common schools and 
high school." In 1862 Winona secured a provision authorizing "the 
superintendent selected by the board to superintend tiie grading of 
the schools and examination for promotions." 

These special acts show no general tendency except conservatism. 
In several cities boards of education were directed to publish annually 
in the local newspapers a statement of branches taught in the schools. 

AGITATION TOWARD ORGANIZATION OP SECONDARY EDUCATION. 

In 1869 William W. Folwell was appointed president of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. He came to his work well equipi)ed by experi- 
ence and native ability to lead in the cause of secondary education. 

In his first report he said: 

Oar system of public instruction will not be an organized whole until the " sec- 
ondary" schools are graded not merely with reference to the primary schools 
below but to the university above. This can be done not only without detriment, 
but with advantage to that great class of students who will choose to content 
themselves with academic education only. 

This utterance was the beginning of a persistent and intelligent 
agitation for the establishment of a complete, continuous, and efficient 
system of schools which should offer every child in Minnesota a liberal 
education. 

In 1872 a committee was appointed by the State superintendent of 
public instruction, H. B. Wilson, '*to suggest some plan for securing 
a course of study in our high schools that shall be preparatory to our 
State University." The committee cdnsisted of Supts. David Burt, 
Winona; O. V. Tousley, Minneapolis; O. Whitman, Red Wing, and 
made the following report : 

In attempting to discharge the duty assigned us we recognize the fact that our 
high schools have a specific work in our graded system; that they are designed for 
those who have passed through the lower schools in the grade and may never be 
able to go beyond the high school. We regard it as necessary that these schools 
should have a course of study for such that will qualify them as far as possible 
for the spheres of life which they may enter on leaving the high school. Our 
acquiescence is hearty in what is intended by the assertion that they are the peo- 
ple's colleges for the education of the masses of our youth who will enter no higher 
institution of learning. We believe that they should have a course of study suffix 
ciently broad and versatile to accomplish this purpose. Yet while this is done 
the question arises, Can there not be some point of articulation between these 
schools and our higher institutions of learning? Can they not also prepare for 
higher courses of classical and scientific study those who may wish to enter our 
university, having an optional course of study for anyone who may desire it, 
known to be satisfactory to the officers of that institution? Can not this be done 
in many of our high schools and ultimately, perhaps, in all of them without 
interfering with their appropriate work as related to the lower schools in our 
graded system? 

On August 27 of the same year President Folwell read to the con- 
vention of city and county superintendents a communication by his 
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own pen from a committee of the board of regents of the university 
consisting of Charles S. Bryant, A. A. Ilarwood, Paris Gibson, and 
WilliaiA W. #olwell. The committee made the following statement 
as to the purpose of the communication: 

The husiness of this committee is formally to invite this body to join the board 
in an endeavor to bring about a vital, organic connection between the university 
and the high schools. Belonging, as the university does, to the system of pubhc 
instruction, its governing board and its faculty of instruction already feel that 
they have your sympathy, and, so far as circumstances will allow, your cooi)era- 
tion. There is, however, a wide difference between a mere moral or sentimental 
union and a lawful, vital articulation of members in a common body, between a 
mere association and an organism. 

Discussing the situation in the United States at that time, Pi'csi- 
dent Folwell said : 

Confining attention strictly to the public education, and leaving out of sight 
private educational work as of no present concern, the committee think it appar- 
ent that our State systems are generally defective in failing to provide suitable 
schools between the university and the primary schools. So far as we are aware, 
not a single State has organized or provided for any such schools as essentially 
State schools. We are obliged to deny the full right of the high schools to claim 
such place and rank in the State system proper, because, in general, they are 
organized and operated under special charters for the benefit — sometimes exclu- 
sive benefit — of particular localities. They are necessarily inaccessible to the 
great body of the i)eople under the present legislation. In no State, so far as we 
are informed, does there exist any authorized relationship between the universi- 
ties and these local city high schools. The oldest and most successful of these 
State universities contents herself Vith offering to send delegations from her 
faculty to such high schools as will receive them, for the purpose of holding 
examinations of students wishing fo enter the univei-sity. The executive officer 
reports with enthusiasm the accession of numerous well-prepared candidates from 
the public high schools. 

After citing European systems of education to show the essential 
importance of preparatory schools, the committee assumed three 
points: 

1. That there shall be at length a comprehensive organization of 
public education in Minnesota, embracing all grades. 

2. That the State university may form the ''roof and crown" of a 
noble structure of high schools based firmly on thq broad foundation 
of the common schools of the State. 

3. That the superintendents, principals, and teachers of the high 
and graded schools, one and all, will, now and always, cooperate with 
the university authorities in securing that actual union so essential 
alike to the schools and university. 

The committee then discussed a question which is still a mooted 
one among educators : 

The public high school, as already intimated, exists under a special charter for 
the benefit of the local community, having but little or no connection organically 
with the State system. The course of study is contrived accordingly and without 
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reference to any sujwrior institution. Existing primarily for the benefit of that 
great number of youth who, having been advanced beyond the common school, 
can not carry their education beyond into the college or university sphere, the 
high school must arrange its curriculum accordingly. The work of educating 
this great body of youth is one not to be slighted. Nor is there any need of 
neglect, for, happily as we believe, the high schools, while carrying it on with 
the utmost efficiency, can at the same time undertake advantageously and with 
economy the preparation of students looking forward to the university. The 
history of the German secondary schools, the gymnasia and real schools, proves 
this. Their courses of study, planned with reference primarily to the university, 
are still in a remarkable way adapted to the wants of students who can not 
advance to the university, and thua a double work is carried on in the same school 
successfully and without embarrassment. 

This is what the American high school can do: It can educate the ten students 
who do not go to the university along with the one who does, to the decided profit 
of all. It will take some ingenuity to frame the course or courses of study, but 
it can be done, because it has been done. 

The communication proceeded to state the desirability of the high 
schools eventually taking from the university the first and second 
college years' work. There are manj'^ of our educators who still 
believe that the State would do well to endow eight or ten high 
schools located in convenient centers of population, so that these 
schools would be able to offer the freshman and sophomore work of 
colleges. 

In 1875 State Supt. D. Burt referred to existing conditions in the 
following language. 

It is a fact that the best material for colleges and universities is scattered 
through the agricultural parts of our State. It is not urban, but rustic, while 
the high schools are not in the country, but in the city. This fact suggests the 
strongest form in which the question of State patronage for some of our high 
schools can be put. Should not the principal school of a county be open, free of 
charge for tuition, to the aspiring and worthy youth in the rural part of the 
county? Should not such persons, partly at the exi)ense of the State, be induced 
to enter upon a higher course of learning? Would it not conduce to the public 
welfare for the State to say to boards of education in our leading high schools. 
Open your doors to all scholars in the rural districts prepared to enter your regu- 
lar classes and willing to graduate and pass on to the courses of study in higher 
institutions, and you shall be compensated for the cost of furnishing instruction? 

Three years later (1878) Superintendent Burt repoits that 3 schools 
offered Greek and 22 Latin. Forty-six students took Greek and 444 
Latin. This may serve as an indication of the condition of high 
schools at that time. They were not strong. They were a disap- 
pointment to wellwishers. The general public regarded them with 
indifference, and many legislators did not approve of the State's offer- 
ing free secondary education. Superintendent Dunnell's statement 
to the effect that thorough grading of the public schools meant 
destruction to private schools had been proved true. There were in 
the State only a few struggling academies supported by private or 
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denominational enterprise. The university was not getting students 
from high schools. Superintendent Burt in his report in 1878 says : 

In onr own State results may not warrant an opinion. While the high school 
at Winona • has sent to the university only two students, the academy at Afton 
has sent ten, and that at Wasioja the same numher. If we fail in our expecta- 
tions as to high schools perhaps we can turn to academies. 

Undoubtedly this was a critical time for high school work in Minne- 
sota. The university retained its preparatory department of necessity, 
because only two or three cities supported high schools regularly 
fitting for the freshman class. The high schools of the State for the 
year 1877 reported 117 graduates. It is safe to say that not 20 of this 
117 could have entered the freshman class in a reputable college. In 
1876 the university refused admission to its preparatory department 
to those who could get the equivalent instruction at their home 
schools. Probably this action was effective in showing the high school 
men of the State that the university did not wish to take students 
unprepared for the freshman class. 

In August, 1877, the State Teachers' Association assembled in con- 
vention at Mankato adopted the following resolutions: 

Resolved, That this association earnestly hope and recommend that the boards 
of education in our cities and larger villages will at the earliest moment arrange 
courses of study suited to prepare students for admission to the university, and 
whenever possible to admit outside students to those courses on liberal terms. 

Resolved, That the legislature be requested to make suitable appropriation for 
paying the tuition of country students in the high schools of the State, so that a 
free education from A B C to the master of arts may be the birthright of every 
child in the State. 

Resolved, That there be a committee to bring this subject to the attention of 
the governor and the legislature in such a manner as may seem to them suitable. 

These resolutions were written by President Folwell. The State 
was fortunate at this period in having governors who were thoroughly 
in sympathy with this movement. Governors Cushman K. Davis and 
John S. Pillsbury had in annual messages urged upon the legislature 
action in harmony with the above resolutions. 

THE FIRST GENERAL HIGH-SCHOOL LAW. 

The first high-school law was passed in 1878. The bill was drawn 
by President Folwell. By its provisions the sum of 1400 annually 
was offered to any graded school of the State under the following con- 
ditions: (1) Pupils should be admitted free of tuition from any part 
of the State upon proper examination; (2) instruction should fit at 
least for the subfreshman class of the university; (3) the school 
should submit to inspection by the State high-school board created 
by this act. 

The examination for entrance to these schools was at first nearly 

* Winona had a large high school. The small academies mentioned were located 
in country viUagea. 
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equivalent to that of a candidate for a first-grade teacher's certificate. 
Later the standard was lowered to that of the examination of a candi- 
date for a third-grade teacher's certificate. The State high school 
board was composed of the superintendent of public instruction and 
the president of the State university, ex of&cio, and of a third member 
to be appointed by the governor. Governor Pillsbury appointed Hon. 
Charles S. Bryant the third member of the board. Mr. Bryant was a 
man highly esteemed in educational circles for his devotion to a pro- 
gressive and efficient system of public schools. 

This law was at once put into effect, but its operation ceased with 
the year 1878 because of the failure to insert the word ''annually" 
into the section providing an appropriation. During the time of its 
operation some forty-two schools received the $400 each, and a begin- 
ning was made in the matter of State inspection. The law, however, 
was not satisfactory in its details, and during the session of 1881 two 
bills were introduced in the legislature — one in the house and one 
in the senate. Mr. Bryant was the author of the senate bill; Super- 
intendent Burt and President Folwell were the authors of the other. 
Each body insisted on its bill, and it was only on the last day for 
introducing bills that President Folwell succeeded in proposing a 
compromise bill slightly amending and simplifying the old law. It 
was introduced in the senate by Hon. John Nicols. The success of 
this compromise bill was largely due to the Hon. R. A. Mott, of Fari- 
bault, then a member of the house, whose distinguished services in 
connection with the development of schools for defectives in Minne- 
sota have earned for him the esteem and gratitude of every citizen of 
the State. 

This bill, with two amendments, is the foundation of our present 
high-school system. The entire text of the bill is given herewith, 
together with two amendments, one passed at the succeeding session 
of the legislature and one in 1891 : 

AN ACT for the encouragement of higher education. 

Be it enacted by the legislature of the State of Minnesota: 

Section 1. That the governor, sui)eriiitendent of public instmction, and the 
president of the University of Minnesota, ex officiis, are hereby constituted a board 
of commissioners on preparatory schools for the encouragement of higher educa- 
tion in this State. This board shall be called the " high school board," and shall 
perform the duties and shall have and exercise the powers hereinafter men- 
tioned. 

Sec. 2. Any public graded school in any city or incorporated village or town- 
ship organized into a district under the so-called township system, which school 
shall give preparatory instruction according to the terms and provisions of this 
act and shall admit students of either sex from any part of the State without 
charge for tuition, shall be entitled to receive pecuniary aid as hereinafter speci- 
fied: Provided, however, That no such school shall be required to admit nonresi- 
dent pupils unless they shall pass an examination in all the branches prescribed 
by law as requisite to a third-grade county certificate. 

Sec. '3. The said board shall require of the schools applying for such pecuniary 
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aid, as prereqnisite to receiving such aid, compliance with the following condi- 
tions, to wit: 

First. That there be regular and orderly courses of study, embracing all the 
branches prescribed as prerequisite for admission to the collegiate department of 
the University of Minnesota. 

Second. That the said school receiving pecuniary aid under this act shall at all 
times i)ermit the said board of commissioners, or any of them, to visit and 
examine the classes pursuing the said preparatory courses. 

Sec. 4. The said board of commissioners shall cause each school receiving aid 
under this act to be visited at least once in each school year by a committee of one 
or more members, who shall carefully inspect the instruction and discipline of the 
preparatory classes and make a written report on the same immediately: Pro- 
vided, That the said board may, in their discretion, appoint, in any case, conix)etent 
persons to visit and inspect any schools and to make report thereon; and no money 
shall be paid in any case until after such report shall have been received and 
examined by the board and the work of the school approved by vote of the board. 

Sec. 5. The said board shall receive applications from such schools for aid as 
herein provided, which applications shall be received and acted ^pon in the order 
of their reception. The said board shall apportion to each of said schools which 
shall have fuUy complied with the provisions of this act, and whose application 
shall have been approved by the board, the sum of four hundred dollars in each 
year: Provided, That the total amount of apx)ortk)nments and expenses under this 
act shall not exceed twenty thousand dollars in any one year. The sum of twenty 
thousand dollars is hereby appropriated annually, to be paid out of any moneys 
in the treasury not otherwise appropriated, for the purposes of this act, which 
amount, or so much thereof as may be necessary, shall be paid ux)on the warrants 
of said board ui)on the State auditor. 

Sec. 6. The members of said board shall serve without compensation, but the 
actual and necessary expenses of the board or of any examiner appointed by them 
shall be paid in the same manner as those of State officers: Provided, That the 
total expense, including the apportionments to the schools aforesaid, shall not 
exceed twenty thousand dollars in any one year. 

Sec. 7. The said board shall have power to establish any necessary and suitable 
rules and regulations relating to examinations, reports, acceptance of schools, 
courses of studies, and other proceedings under this act. 

Sec. 8. The said board shall keep a careful record of all their proceedings, and 
shall make, on or before the first day of September in each year, a report, cover- 
ing the previous school year, to the superintendent of public instruction, show- 
ing in detail all receipts and disbursements, the names and number of schools 
receiving aid, and the number of pupils attending the classes in each; to which 
report they may add such recommendations as they may deem useful and proi)er. 

Sec. 9. This act shall take effect and be in force from and after its passage. 

Approved, March 3, 1881. 



AN ACT to define the iwwers of the high-school board. 

Be it enacted by the legislature of the State of Minnesota: 

Section 1. The high-school board shall have full discretionary power to con- 
sider and act ui)on applications of schools for State aid, and to prescribe the 
conditions upon which said aid shall be granted; and it shall be its duty to accept 
and aid such schools only as will, in its opinion, if aided, efficiently perform the 
service contemplated by law, but not more than five schools shall be aided in 
each county in any one year. Any school once accepted and continuing to coxn- 
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ply with the law and regulations of the board made in pursuance thereof sljall 
be aided not less than three years. 

Sec. 2. Any assistant examiner appointed by the high-school board, as authorized 
by law, shall be entitled so receive such compensation as the board may allow, 
not exceeding three dollars a day or fifty cents an hour: Provided^ That no such 
compensation shall be paid to any person receiving a salary from a State institution. 

Sec. 3. All acts and parts of acts inconsistent with this act are hereby repealed. 

Sec. 4. This act shall take effect and be in force from and after its passage. 

Approved, November 18, 1881. 



AN ACT to authorize the appointment of an inspector of State high schools. 

Be it enacted by the legislature of the State of Minnesota: 

Section 1. That section four of an act entitled "An act for the encouragement 
of higher education," approved March third, eighteen hundred and eighty-one, 
being chapter one hundred and forty-four of the General Laws of Eighteen Hun- 
dred and Eighty-one, be, and hereby is, amended to read as follows: 

" Visitation of schools. — The said board of commissioners shall cause each school 
receiving aid under this act to be visited at least once in each school year by a 
committee of one or more members, who shall carefully inspect the instruction 
and discipline of the classes and make a written report on the same immediately, 
and no money shall be paid in any case until after such report shall have been 
received and examined by the board and the work of the school approved by the 
vote of the board: Provided, first, That the said board may provide for the inspec- 
tion and examination of other graded schools with a view to their improvement; but 
no appropriation of money shiall be made to such schools before they have reached 
the standard of and have been accepted as State high schools under section five of 
this act: Provided^ second^ That the said board may in their discretion provide for 
the inspection of schools at a reasonable compensation, but that no compensation 
shall be paid to any person receiving a salary from any State institution." 

That for the purposes of this act the sum of seven thousand dollars, in addition 
to the amount already appropriated, be, and hereby is, appropriated annually out 
of any money in the State treasury not otherwise appropriated. 

Sec. 2. This act shall take effect and be in force from and after it§ passage. 

Approved April 18, 1893. 

The influence of the high-school law and its amendments may be 
discussed under four heads: "Financial aid," "State supervision," 
"Relation of high schools to the university," and "Free tuition to 
outsiders. " 

FINANCIAL AID. 

The amount appropriated annually by the legislature had grown to 
$45,000 in 1896.'' This sum, although small in relation to the revenues 
of a wealthy State, is of great importance to the high schools. One 
hundred high schools received $400 each. It will be noticed that the 
law gives the State high-school board large discretionary power in the 
bestowal of the aid. In 1893 this board issued to local school boards 
a circular containing these words: 

The appropriation" of $400 is for the *' encouragement of higher edacation." 
This means that it is to be expended for the improvement of the high school in 
instruction, apparatus, libraries, etc. The meager results that appear in the 



•In 1900 the legislature increased the total appropriation to $115,000. 
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reports of a few schools make it necessary to call sx)ecial attention to this matter 
and to urge boards of education to devote the amount appropriated by the State 
and a reasonable amount of district funds to the improvement of these high 
schools. 

Nearly every school board has among^ its members men who are 
intelligent and anxious to give the school under their charge proper 
financial support. Too often it happens that these men are prevented 
from carrying out their plans by a majority who are so conservative 
in the matter of expenditures that they insist on stopping just short 
of an outfit of books and supplies necessary to complete success. It 
frequently happens, too, that even though a board be unanimous in 
its desire properly to equip a school, taxation is pushed to such an 
extreme by extraordinary expenditures of building, paying bonds, or 
by rapid increase in number of teachers, that the purchase of sup- 
plies is not possible. Many communities are ignorant of the possibil- 
ities in school work, and superintendents have no power or opportu- 
nity to show the people what may be done. The $400 State aid to 
high schools in Minnesota has proved an ''encouragement" to the 
friends of a liberal policy in school matters. This sum comes to the 
local board for a specific purpose, and if, as rarely happens, no friend 
of progress is to be found on the local board, the locf^l supeHntendent 
of schools, backed by the State high-school board, is in a position to 
insist on adequate equipment. The animus for attack on the school 
system is removed from the most niggardly community by the fact 
that the money for supplies is not raised directly by local taxation. 
Such a community is nearly always converted by the experience it 
thus gains of the increased efficiency of school work properly supported. 

STATE SUPERVISION. 

The American people are peculiarly apprehensive of State super- 
vision. Even in States like Minnesota, in which there is a large per- 
manent school fund, the income from which is distributed annually 
to local school boards by the State department of public instruction, 
the right of the State department to interfere in local school affairs is 
grudgingly admitted. 

Under the high-school law the first step taken by the local board 
toward securing the aid is to ask for the inspection of its school by 
the State high-school board. Under the law of 1881 the professor of 
the State University were sent out to inspect the school. This was 
not satisfactorj'^ for several reasons. It consumed too much of the 
time of the professors. Various interests in the State thought it 
looked too much like an attempt to manage the high-school system in 
the interests of the State University. Often the professors were not 
qualified by previous experience to inspect secondary schools properly 
nor to make wise recommendations as to equipment. The practice 
had its good features, among which was the fact that in this way the 
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professors of the State University found an opportunity to become 
acquainted with the State. 

Bj' the amendment of 1893 an inspector of State high schools was 
authorized. George B. Aiton, then principal of the Minneapolis East 
Side High School, was chosen for this position. His opportunity was 
great, and he has shown himself capable of appreciating it. The State 
high-school board formulated his duties as follows: 

1. A general supervision of all that pertains to the growth and effi- 
ciency of these schools, and to the plans of administration, inspection, 
and the reports of these schools to the State board. 

2. A visitation to each school for the purpose of knowing its present 
condition and of making suggestions to the teachers and board of 
education of any matters of instruction, organization, or equipment 
that will be for the improvement of the school. 

3. To report upon the applications of other graded schools desiring 
to be received under the inspection of the State board, either for the 
appropriation or for examination only. 

4. To keep record of the condition of schools, and to make report to 
this board of (1) condition of schools and recommendations made to 
boards of education; (2) recommendations for promotion or the 
reverse; (3) recommendations for acceptance under supervision of 
board; (4) compilation of statistics for report to legislature. 

In his first report he outlined the following conditions necessary to 
a successful high school: 

1. A population of not less than 1,000. 

2. An assessed valuation of $200,000. 

3. Four graded rooms below the high school. 

4. High-school quarters consisting of at least a main room, a large 
recitation room, and an ofl&ce. 

5. A well-qualified superintendent, starting at not less than $900. 

6. A well-educated assistant in charge of the main room, starting 
at not less than $50 per month. 

7. Well-graded rooms, with a $50 geographical library for sixth and 
seventh grades. 

8. A $50 historical library for eighth grade. 

9. A botanical outfit of inexpensive dissecting microscopes and one 
compound microscope costing $50. 

10. An investment of $50 in a chemical table and apparatus for four 
students. 

11. Physical tables and apparatus, $400. 

12. A well-selected library for general history, $100. 

13. A library of reference books for English literature, which may 
be increased indefinitely, but worth at least $100. 

14. Maps, dictionaries, globes, etc., $200. 

The inspectorship has proved a strong feature of the system. Its 
influence has permeated every part. In general, the visits and sug- 
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gestions of the inspector have been heartily welcomed. In fact, the 
inspector has experienced difficulty in keeping out of undesirable but 
requested interference with local affairs. 

During the past seventeen years a system of State examinations 
has been in operation. Questions on each subject completed are 
made out and mailed under sealed wrappers to each superintendent 
or principal of schools. These questions are sent throughout the 
State to any responsible public or private school asking for them. 
The questions are to be kept sealed until the class is ready for work. 
The answers are written by pupils without suggestion or comment on 
the part of the teacher. They are then read and marked by the 
teacher, and sent to the State examiner, President Cyrus Northrop, 
of the State university, where they are reread by persons chosen for 
that purpose. If the answers are up to the standard, a certificate 
stating the fact is issued by the State high-school board to the pupil 
writing them. These certificates are generally accepted by all the 
public or private institutions of higher education in the State in lieu 
of entrance examinations. The State high-school board inspector, in 
his fifth annual report, fully discussed this phase of State supervision, 
and his remarks, being in many ways an explanation of the system, 
are given herewith : 

1. State examinations persistently and exclusively followed tend to rear up a 
State corps of instructors who fall into a deep rut, and pride themselves mainly 
on getting certificates. This tendency is painfully visible in England under a 
system of grants, based on the number of successful passes; and I am told that 
it is not unknown in some parts of the United States. * It is, of course, traceable 
in our State, but I must say for Minnesota that while some of our ablest teachers 
are not distinguished by the number of students who get high marks in State 
examinations, our most successful certificate getters are also alile instructors. I 
do not consider that the tendency on the part of our teachers to work for certifi- 
cates is at present a serious evil. 

2. When examinations are made unduly prominent, as may readily be the case, 
whether under State or local management, the effect on the students is worse 
than on the instructors. While the indolent and inattentive are often stimulated 
by an impending State test, the stronger element in the class, the workers, are 
unwilling to deviate from the straight and well-beaten road. Collateral work, 
the use of the library, laboratory investigations, and intellectual excursions; how- 
ever delightful, are declined unless they can be made clearly contributory to suc- 
cess on the final day. My own suggestions to classes are often rejected in triumph 
when I have been unable to affirm that they were made with a view to securing 
the end sought — a State certificate in the subject under consideration. " Will 
this help us in the State examinations? " and, " Shall we have time to get ready 
for the State examinations if we do as you suggest?'* are questions not infre- 
quently put to me by the leader of the class, whose diplomacy is watched with 
eager interest by all concerned. 

3. Quite in line with the foregoing is a loss of initiative power. A young man, 
fresh from college, is saved much wandering. He starts in, in a way, where his 
predecessor left off; but in striving to comply he is in danger of conforming too 
long — that is to say, he is in danger of not rising to independence of thought and 
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of instruction. State requirements prevent wasteful experimenting, but they also 
have a tendency to shut off those beginnings which, properly conducted, develop 
men of ideas. I had the pleasure last spring of listening to the deliberations of a 
highnschool body in an adjacent State. I noticed that valuable time was spent in 
discussing trivialities that our system long ago put in order to the general satis- 
faction, but I also detected a very commendable spirit of initiative that has 
seemed at times to exist in a less marked degree in our own State. 

4. The existence of dishonest practices in taking the examinations can not be 
denied. I am certain, however, that there is a considerable degree of exaggera- 
tion in the reports which get about. Dishonesty is also found in the administra- 
tion of municipal affairs; and the remedy in both cases seems to lie in local atten- 
tion to the evil, and in its prevention, rather than in the abolition of our insti- 
tutions or in the severe punishment of offenders. 

5. In order to avoid breaking up the school programme and using valuable 
time, examinations should be given not oftener than once a year, preferably at the 
close of the year's work. I think our recent steps in this direction were most 
wisely taken. 

6. All examinations should cover entire subjects — that is to say, they should be 
final. They should, of course, be uniform throughout the State, and be held on 
the same dates in aU schools. Cheerful and exact acquiescence in the regulations 
of the examiner is essential. Individual discomfort and even hardship must be 
endured for the general good. 

7. All examinations should be optional. Each school should be at liberty to 
take or to omit examination in any subject offered, with the reservation that for 
purposes of comparison the entire field should now and then be held to an exami- 
nation in some chosen subject. 

8. To prevent irritation, to afford the examiner opiwrtunity to be suggestive, 
and to give the instructor freedom, nearly all examinations should contain a judi- 
cious number of optional questions. Indeed, in many subjects, such as litera- 
ture and history, subjects which fairly involve a wide range of reading, an exami- 
nation which allows no choice of questions must necessarily be trite. The best 
that can be said of an examination which deals only in stock questions is that it is 
another lost opportunity. 

9. State examinations should not be the only means of determining promotions. 
They should not be the chief reliance in determining admissions to higher institu- 
tions. But they should be so conducted that their findings may be valid for either 
purpose. 

10. The questions should be prepared partly by progressive high-school teachers, 
known for ability and scholarship, and partly by college professors in close touch 
with high-school work. This is the only way to secure the best thought of the 
State. 

11. The preparations of questions and the reading of students' pai)ers should be 
under the personal supervision of one actively engaged in visiting the schools 
examined. 

12. The final reading of the students' pai)er8 should be done preferably by 
teachers actively engaged in high-school work, that they may carry back and 
disseminate the results of their observations. 

13. At the conclusion of each annual examination a special report should be 
made to each school and a general rex)ort should be made to the public. It will 
be understood that this and other observations imply the need of ample funds and 
adequate office assistance. 

14. If school examinations are properly managed, they are invaluable to the 
younger and weaker schools, and the best schools may be helped by a judicious 
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use of them. In this connection I am free to say that the schools in onr large 
cities wonld be very much astonished by resnlts, and that they wonld be benefited 
by taking an occasional State examination. 

15. The main purpose of State examinations is not to test students, but to pro- 
mote the general efficiency of the schools. Under ideal conditions, such as edu- 
cated communities, intelligent boards of education, permanent corps of experienced 
teachers, ambitious, well informed of what is going on, and with sound judgment, 
central examinations might easily become a nuisance; but this combination of 
ideal conditions does not exist except temporarily and in small areas. Many com- 
munities and boards of education desire some trustworthy standard. Superin- 
tendents and teachers without experience are helped by examination papers from 
outside. The main purpose of a State examination should be to encourage and 
reenforce good teaching all along the line. 

16. Secondarily, the State examination is of course a test. It should determine, 
approximately at least, whether an instructor's work has merit or not, and should 
also show in most cases whether a student has or has not acquired a fair degree of 
mastery. In this respect a community has a trustworthy evidence of what is 
going on in school. More than one school in this State has been regenerated by 
public sentiment requiring a better, that is to say, at least a fair showing in the 
State examinations. 

17. For the past two years, though not officially charged with the duty, I have 
given close attention to the reading of the June papers. Each reader has made 
notes on the characteristics of the papers passing though his hands. I have been 
struck by the remarkable correspondence between the inferences drawn by the 
readers and my own impressions, though gained often by a very few minutes in 
the class room. With now and then an exception, the consensus of opinion drawn 
from the notes of the ten or twenty readers of as many subjects tallies very closely 
with my own previously formed opinion of the general efficiency of any x)articular 
school. I would say that the verdict of a State examination is not final, but that 
it is by no means to be ignored. 

18. As a sunmiary of the whole matter of State examinations, it is my opinion 
that their objectionable features can be eliminated gradually, and that their 
influence on the whole is exceedingly valuable. 

In thus expressing a favorable opinion of our State system under existing cir- 
cumstances I am fully aware that much may be said, and has been said, on each 
side of the question; but I have no hesitation in stating that our work in the 
State has, on the whole, been greatly benefited, and that under the present liberal 
administration of our high-school board State examinations are worthy of loyal 
support. They should be continued, and local boards of education would do well 
to consider long and carefully before setting them aside entirely. 

State Supt. D. L. Kiehle during his administration was successful 
in giving the examinations a broader scope than merely to test a 
pupil as to his ability to take up the lines begun at the university. 
Examinations were offered in subjects not at all leading to university 
courses. Had this not been done teachers would have been impelled 
to neglect these general studies by the eagerness of pupils to get 
State recognition for subjects completed. In this he was cordially 
supported by President Cyrus Northrop. 

ARTICULATION OF HIGH SCHOOLS AND UNTVBRSITY. 

The high-school law has done all and more in this respect than was 
expected of it by its most sanguine advocate. The State university 
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had 300 students in 1881, as against 2,800 at this time. The high- 
school law has provided a substantial and legitimate basis for higher 
education in the State. The relations of the university and high 
schools are not merely formal, but being bound together in one sys- 
tem, these institutions have become sympathetic in their attitude 
toward each other. The articulation has become nearly perfect by 
two approximations. 

The high schools, under the watchful and appreciative eye of the 
State, have taken on dignity, and have been able to modify their 
courses of study as to time and matter until each " State high school " 
has four-year courses filled with subjects of real educational value. A 
committee consisting of Supts. S. S. Parr, St. Cloud; F. A. Weld, 
Stillwater, and Principal J. N. Greer, Minneapolis, was appointed by 
the high-school council in 1896 to formulate a report as to a "closer 
relation between the high school and the university." Their report 
was as follows: 
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OUTLINE OP THE REPORT OP THE COMMriTEE APPOINTED TO CONSIDER "A CLOSER 
RELATION BETWEEN THE HIGH SCHOOL AND THE UNIVERSITY." 

The chief conditions affecting the relations between the two sets of interests 
are: 

(a) The feeling existing between them. — This looked at from the side of the high 
school. Looked at from the side of the university. Acquaintance. Conferences. 

(b) The scholastic demands of the situation. — 1. The course of study. The fol- 
lowing course of study, subject to modification to meet the needs of each locality 
and each set of conditions, has met with the favor of the committee. It contem- 
plates four years of two semesters each, the pupil taking three subjects and, in 
addition, carrying through at least three years a course of reading and study in 
English. It furnishes opportunity for 12 credits. 

Common to all courses: Credits. 

Algebra, li years •_ li 

(Geometry, li years li 

History (general or United States) , 1 year 1 

English (words and history) , 1 year _ 1 

Physics, 1 year _ 1 

Classical course: 

Latin ___ 4 

(^reek_. 2 

Literary course: 

Latin 4 and English 2 credits (or Latin 4 and German 2 credits, or Latin 

4 and French 2 credits, or English, German, and French , each 2 credits) _ 6 

Scientific course: 

Latin (or English and German, or English and French, or German and 

French) 4 

Chemistry _ . 1 

Biology - 1 

2. General improvement of the high schools, funds, libraries, appliances, etc. 
8. Improvement of high-school teachers. 
4. Improvement of the grades below. 
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This report was adopted by the faculty and regents of the univer- 
sity, and heartily accepted as the basis of relationship with the high 
schools. 

On the side of the university there has been a marked tendency to 
accept any real preparation the student may bring with him from his 
high school. The university has made it possible for students to 
begin the sciences and languages in its freshman class. This action 
leaves the high schpol free to adapt its courses of studies to the needs 
and possibilities of the community. The university asks only that 
the student spend four years in work properly within the scope of a 
secondary school. In other words, the university asks for a certain 
mental development and not for specific studies. 

FREE TUITION. 

The State high-school law requires all high schools accepting the 
$400* aid to admit free of tuition pupils from any part of the State. 
This provision has not only been of inestimable advantage to the coun- 
try boy and girl, but also to the high schools themselves. This is 
especially true of the smaller high schools. The pupils from the coun- 
try often make up the larger part of the enrollment in the village high 
schools. These pupils are generally more mature than the village 
boys and girls in the school, and they set a high standard in scholar- 
ship and deportment. It is doubtless to this provision that the uni- 
versity owes its large farm-bred contingent. This large attendance 
from the country in our university is already bringing beneficial 
results in intelligent legislators and public men generally, as weU as 
in a better social and intellectual life in communities from which the 
students come and to which they go. 

There will follow statistics from recent reports. These will give an 
idea of the business side of high-school work in Minnesota. The vil- 
lages and cities of the State are proud of their high schools, and 
money is forthcoming for generous equipment. Fine buildings, well- 
furnished laboratories, and adequate libraries are found throughout 
the system. 

The number of the high schools in the State system has reached 
140. This number included all the "high schools" of the State. 
Probably no other State in the Union has so definite a system. The 
high schools of villages of 800 or 1,000 people are first class.in every- 
thing but size. These small schools have a four years' course of 
study above the common branches, facilities for modem scientific 
teaching, graduating classes, a superintendent who is not tied to a 
room but who is allowed time for superintending, and generally teach- 
ers of liberal education. In most States the high schools degenerate 

*• This amount was increased to $800 for each school by the legislature meeting 
in 1898-99, and to $1,000 in 1900. 
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toward the lower end into village schools of no character except that 
of mediocrity and inefficiency. The high-school law of Minnesota has 
saved the State from thus lowering the standard of education. 

Below the high schools are about 125 "graded schools," having 
from four to twenty departments each, but which have not a full high- 
school course. To 110 of these, by an act of 1898, the State gave $200 
each in recognition of superior work. An inspector is appointed to 
visit these schools, and from them the high-school list is recruited. 
This again serves to protect the standard of secondary education. 
By the graded-school act these village schools are saved from a fatal 
ambition to attempt to build a high school on a foundation of weak 
grades. 

STATISTICAL TABLES RELATING TO HIGH SCHOOLS, 1897-98. 

Rates of taxation. 



Adrian 

Aitkin 

Albert Lea 

Alexandria 

Anoka 

Appleton 

Austin 

Benaon 

Blue Earth City 

Brainerd 

Canby 

Cannon Falls 

Chatfleld 

Cloquet 

Crookston 
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Delano 
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Dodge Center... 

Duluth 

Elgin 

Elk River 

Fairmont 

Faribault 

Fai>mington 

Fergus Falls 

Glencoe 

Glen wood 

Granite Falls 

Hastings 

Henderson 

Heron Lake 

Hutchinson 

Jackson 

Janesville 
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Kenyon 

Lake City 

Lanesboro 

Leroy 

Lesneur 

Litchfield 

Littlefalls 

Luveme 

Madelia 

Madison 

Mankato 

MantorviUe 

Mapleton 

Marshall 



Assessed 
valuation. 



$226,393.00 

223,644.00 

1,073,080.00 

75P,600.00 



190,000.00 
1,000,000.00 
213,265.00 
561,345.00 
1,627,136.00 
260,000.00 
209,267.00 
325,000.00 
756,062.00 
844,470.00 
189,975.00 
211,480.00 
359,516.00 
178,000.00 
30,291,619.00 
179,493.00 
200,806.00 
412,090.00 
2,000,000.00 
181,951.00 



403,707.00 
143,443.00 
259,198.00 
830,000.00 
152,586.00 
219,122.00 
468,000.00 
300,000.00 
201,255.00 
360,000.00 
245,000.00 
597,385.00 
161,779.00 
168,710.00 
396,000.00 
687,828.00 
»75,314.00 
584,800.00 
850,000.00 
190,000.00 
3,468,180.00 
186,275 00 
445,000 00 
625, 000. a> 
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mills of 

sx)ecial 

school 

tax. 



,7 
4 



23.4 

16 

13 

13.8 

14 

38 

17 

24 

15.8 

12 

21 

26.5 

21 

7. 
18. 
24.7 
16.4 
19.1 
25 

9 

15.6 
19.3 
22 

9 

9 
24 
18.6 
22 
21.8 

8 
16 

25.4 
12 

25.2 
28.6 
10 
23 
14.2 
28.2 
16 
18 
11 

17.9 
17.1 
20 
29.2 

6.1 
14 

12.5 
15 



Salary of 
superin- 
tendent. 



$800.00 

720.00 
1,600.00 
1,400.00 
1,300.00 

720.00 
1,500.00 
1,000.00 
1,140.00 
1,200.00 

769.00 
1,000.00 
1,200.00 
1,000.00 
1,575.00 
1,050.00 

810.00 
1,067.00 

800.00 
3,000.00 

630.00 
1,200.00 
1,100.00 
1,800.00 
1,100.00 
1,260.00 
1,500.00 

810.00 

900.00 
1,400.00 
1,260.00 

900.00 
1.100.00 
1,100.00 

900.00 
1,300.00 
1,000.00 
1,215.00 
1,000.00 

900.00 

810.00 
1,100.00 
1,200.00 
1,360 00 
1,000.00 

810 00 
1,500 00 

630.00 

900.00 
1,700.00 



Average 
salary 
high 
school 
instruct- 
ors. 



Least 

salary 

paid 

grade 

i teachers. 



$450.00 
640.00 
660.00 
517.00 
513.00 
472.00 
620.00 
450.00 
607.00 
866.00 
450.00 
450.00 
460.00 
585.00 
737.00 
475.00 
450.00 
473.00 
450.00 
938.00 
450,00 
472.00 
427.00 
540.00 
450.00 
603. (X) 
312.00 
450.00 
450.00 
540.00 
540.00 
540.00 
685.00 
750.00 
450.00 
540.00 
495.00 
542.00 
427.00 
450.00 
495 00 
630 00 
525.00 
465 00 
589.00 
425 00 
710.00 
450.00 
450.00 
531.00 



$40.00 
40.00 
35.00 
40.00 
36.00 
40.00 
40.00 
40.00 
40.00 
40.00 
40.00 
40.00 
40.00 
45.00 
45.00 
40.00 
40.00 
40.00 
40.00 
45.00 
40.00 
40.00 
40.00 
40.00 
45.00 
45.00 
40.00 
30.00 
40.00 
37.00 
35.00 
40.00 
40.00 
40 00 
40.00 
40.00 
40.00 
35.00 
45.00 
40.00 
35.00 
45 00 
40 00 
40 00 
37.50 
35.00 
35 00 
40.00 
35 00 
40.00 



Greatest 

salary 

paid 

grade 

teachers. 






$40.00 
45.00 
50.00 
44.00 
55.00 
53.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
60.00 
45.00 
45.00 
55.00 
55.00 
60.00 
50.00 
40.00 
47.50 
50.00 
65.00 
40.00 
45.00 
50.00 
55.00 
50.00 
55.00 
50.00 
40.00 
50.00 
50.00 
40.00 
45.00 
45.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
45.00 
40 00 
45 00 
55.00 
55.00 
55.00 
47.50 
40.00 
60 00 
4.5.00 
40 00 
55.00 
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HXFKNDITCRE POE OUTFIT. 



The following statement gives the expenditure for outfit by sehoolB 
during the year 1897-98. The total for three years should be taken 
into consideration In estimating the liberality or otherwise of each 
town. 
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HIGH BOHOOLS. 
Enrollment, by mtgecfs. 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA. 



PREPARED BY WILLIS M. WEST, 

Professor of History, University of Minnesota, 



establishment and financial history. 
The First Charter. 

The university has given instruction in collegiate lines only since 
1868, but its history dates back seventeen years further to the first 
Territorial days, and the events of this early period are intimately 
related to the later material and scholastic development of the 
institution. 

In January, 1851, in his message to the second Territorial legisla- 
ture of Minnesota, Governor Ramsey recommended the establish- 
ment of a university. This was the first ofl&cial reference to the 
institution; but the true father of the movement was John W. North, 
and a few days later a bill drawn by his hand created the Territorial 
university. This act (Appendix II) is worth reading if only for its 
curious contrast with the like acts in States just a little older. Pre- 
vious legislation had commonly kept the old-fashioned motif in 
preamble and in the text, after the manner of early Puritan school 
legislation. The Minnesota act is modern in tone; and if less pic- 
turesque, it is in better taste when we consider how large a part in 
this movement in all the Northwestern States was played by the desire 
to secure at once a national land grant. Accordingly, in place of a 
page or two of turgid or eloquent declamation and whereases, regard- 
ing the tendency of a liberal education "to promote the independence, 
happiness, and energy of a republic," " to afford the safest foundation 
for rational religion, " ' ' to cultivate brotherly love between the citizens 
and the aborigines," and ''to contribute to the only solid and imper- 
ishable greatness of nations," we have here only the abrupt "Beit 
enacted," and the clean, lucid, legal language that follows. 

The act received Governor Ramsey's approval February 13, 1851, 
and remained the charter of the university for the next nine years. 
It fixed the location at St. Anthony (now East Minneapolis), declared 
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the proceeds from the anticipated land grants a permanent fund, pro- 
hibited sectarian instruction, and provided for a governing board of 
twelve regents. 

The first board was elected by the legislature on the 4th of March, 
as follows: Isaac Atwater, J. W. Furber, William R. Marshall, B. B. 
Meeker, Socrates Nelson, Henry M. Rice, Alexander Ramsey, Henry 
H. Sibley, C. K. Smith, Franklin Steele, N. C. D. Taylor, and Abram 
Van Vorhees. Several of these pioneers remained long in the service. 
Governor Marshall and General Sibley, after a nine-years' term at this 
time, became regents again at the second reorganization of the uni- 
versity in 1868, and each proved a tower of strength in the feebler 
days of the institution. Governor Marshall retired in 1883; General 
Sibley served until his death in 1891, having been president of the 
board for the sixteen years preceding. 

The National Endowment, 
the first congressional grant. 

In order of time the national endowment comes first in the financial 
history. Governor Ramsey had suggested in his message of January, 
1851, that Congress be memorialized for a land grant of 100,000 acres 
for an endowment. Such action was duly taken by the legislature 
February 10; but evidently other agencies had been at work, for only 
nine days later Congress set aside, not 100,000, indeed, but two town- 
ships, or a little over 46,000 acres, to endow a university in the new 
Territory. The endowment of State universities from the j^ublic 
lands, like so much else in our history, goes back, of course, to the 
legislation for the Ohio Company connected with the Northwest ordi- 
nance, and is directly due to that shrewd, energetic, statesmanlike, 
and not too scrupulous lobbiest, Manasseh Cutler. Through his 
skillful insistence and through an accompanying gigantic and out- 
rageous land scheme, which was afterwards hushed up because it con- 
cerned so many honored and influential public men. Cutler had 
secured from the inert and dying Continental Congress the desired 
grant for the Ohio Company of New Englanders and the grand ordi- 
nance of 1787 for their government. But Cutler had asked for several 
matters that were not included in the ordinance of July 13, and we 
owe much to his continued pertinacity. The prohibition of slavery 
had been inserted at the last moment, and six days later another act 
set aside section 16 in each township for public schools. Dr. Cutler 
clung on until, four days later still, he secured another of his original 
demands, the grant to the Ohio Company of two townships "near the 
center and of good land" "for the support of a literary institution, to 
be applied to the intended object by the legislature of the State." 
A little later Ohio applied these lands to the endowment of a State 
institution. The other States or Territories of the Northwest Terri- 
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tory made this precedent the basis for similar successful demands 
upon Congress as they successively were cut off from the older and 
already endowed units, and though only a fragment of Minnesota 
territory had ever been included in the old Northwest, she not only 
followed the example of her older sisters, but eventually doubled the 
amount which any one of them had secured. 

THE TEBEITOBIAL. SCHOOL. 

Immediately upon the first grant there followed a generous and 
characteristic frontier effort to build a ''university," an attempt per- 
fectly natural to the descendants of the men who two hundred years 
before had founded Harvard in the beginning of their life in the 
wilderness. Franklin Steele donated a site, and private contributions 
built a white, two-story frame structure 50 by 30 feet at a cost of 
$2,500. This building was situated near Central avenue, about four 
rods north of the northeast corner of the present Minneapolis Expo- 
sition building. The two rooms of the first floor were plastered, the 
rest was left unfinished, with windows roughly boarded up. Here, 
December 1, 1851, the "university school" was opened under the 
Rev. E. W. Merrill, with 25 students. There were no funds, and con- 
tributions had ceased. The regents gave the use of the building and 
of one stove; Mr. Merrill "found" everything else, and received what- 
ever profits could be secured from tuition fees. One assistant was 
employed, and the attendance rose to a maximum of 65. For three 
years the school furnished instruction to the youth of St. Anthony in 
the common school branches and in bookkeeping, algebra, geometry, 
and Latin. In 1854 the building was transferred to other hands in a 
compromise regarding the title, which had proven defective. At about 
the same time Mr. Merrill became superintendent of public instruc- 
tion for the Territory, and the university school was discontinued.* 

In 1858 a second attempt was made to establish a preparatory school 
upon a like financial basis, but after six months the project was given 
up because of the insufficiency of the tuition fees, and no further 
instruction was offered until after the civil war. 

SUNK IN DEBT. 

Meanwhile, in 1854, the regents purchased 27 acres of the present 
campus for $6,000. One thousand dollars was furnished toward this 
purchase by private contributions, the rest of the price being secured 
by a mortgage, with interest at 12 per cent. A real-estate boom 
seems to have come to the aid of the struggling regents, for two years 
later the legislature authorized $15,000 of bonds secured upon this 
land, "$5,000 to be applied in liquidation of a debt incurred in the 
purchase of a site and $10,000 to be expended under direction of the 

• These details are drawn largely from letters of Mr. Merrill to Dr. Folwell in 1887. 
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I regents in erecting suitable buildings." This kind of financiering, 
together with the rosy expectations of those Territorial days, proved 
too much for the business judgment of the regents. With this pit- 
tance in hand, they adopted their architect's plan for a magnificent 
stone structure 277 feet in length and 4 stories high, and the con- 
tract w^s let for the erection of one wing (the soutli wing of the 
present university hall) for the sum of $49,600. This action, adopted 
by a bare majority vote against the earnest protest of the conserva- 
tive minority, nearly proved the ruin of the university. The disaster 
ot 1857 found the building in process of erection and the regents 
without a cent to pay the contractors. The legislature, rathei- than 
lose what had been secured, authorized the board to issue further 
bonds to the amount of 140,000 secured upon the university land 
grant. This led later to a serious infraction of the terms of the grant, 
if it was not itself such an infraction. Congress had declared as a 
condition of the grant, and the State had decreed in accepting it, that 
only the interest from the proceeds of these lands should be used. 
This mortgage, as will be seen, compelled the sacrifice of several 
thousand acres, and very nearly entailed the loss of the entire grant. 
At the close of 1859 the building was completed, but it stood empty, 
going to decay, for eight years while the State wrestled with the 
apparently hopeless problem of paying for it, made more hopeless 
still by the civil war and the Sioux massacre of 18G2. The building 
and site had cost ^71,000, of which $16,000 was in the form of notes 
to contractors, partly for interest on deferred payments, the notes 
bearing interest at 20 per cent. Naturally the debt did not stand 
still, though the institution did. 

.REORGANIZATION IN 1860 AND PROPOSAL TO SURRENDER THE GRANT. 

In 1857 Minnesota had become a State, and the constitution, con- 
firming the location of the university, also perpetuated to it all the 
rights and endowments of the Territorial university. No change had 
been made in the regency, except to fill vacancies from time to time, 
until 1860. By this time the people of the State had grown uneasy, 
despite the confidence deservedly enjoyed by the old regents who had 
been prominent leaders in Territorial days; and now the institution 
was reorganized by an act approved February 14, providing for a 
board of regents to be appointed by the governor, with three ex-oflficio 
members, the governor, the superintendent of public instruction, and 
the chancellor of the university. This act also piovided for the addi- 
tion of a normal department. The Rev. Edward D. Ncill had been 
chosen chancellor in 1858. The new board confirmed him in that 
office, to which the next year the State superintendency was attached, 
in default of other duties; but Dr. Neill resigned both positions 
shortly after to join the First Minnesota Regiment of Volunteers in 
the civil war, and the chancellorship remained vacant. 

6097—02 7 
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After three years of futile efforts to settle the university indebted- 
ness, which had now mounted to $95,000, half of it interest, the new 
board concluded that the only way out was to surrender to the mort- 
gagees all the university property, not only the campus and building, 
but the whole immense land grant itself; and in his message to the 
legislature of 1802 Govenor Ramsey recommended the appointment 
of a commission to make this transfer. ^ 

SAVED BY JOHN S. PILLSBURY. 

Such a result, so deplorable to contemplate, was averted, and the 
university was saved, mainly by the efforts of Hon. John S. Pillsbury. 
Mr. Pillsbury became a member of the regents in 1863, beginning then 
what has now amounted to thirty-five years of consecutive service in 
that capacity.'' In 1804, at his suggestion, made after cai'eful investi- 
gation, the legislature appointed a special commission^ composed of 
John S. Pillsbury, John Nicols, and O. C. Merriman, with the style 
of board of regents and with authority to sell not to exceed 12,000 
acres of uiiiversity lands in order to settle the indebtedness. These 
gentlemen refounded the university. By unremitting diligence for 
nearly four years, and of course at the sacrifice of personal business 
interests, working against many discouragements, and sometimes, 
except for Mr. Pillsbury's faith and pluck, i*eady to despair, the com- 
mission paid off or bought up almost all the indebtedness with the 
proceeds of 11,110 acres of land.*^ 

By the zeal and business ability of these three gentlemen the uni- 
versity was saved with a still noble endowment. From what had 
seemed a total wreck there was left, when the debts were paid, over 
31,000 acres of the original grant, besides the building and campus. 

The history of the remaining sources of permanent revenue may be 
traced more briefly. They are a second Congi*essional grant of 46,000 
acres and the land grant in the famous Morrill bill. 

(1) THE SECOND CONGRESSIONAL GRANT. 

The enabling act for the State of Minnesot^i, February 26, 1857, 
contained a clause granting two townships for a State university. It 
was at once held by the regents that this was a second grant, and not 
merely a confirmation of the original Territorial grant of the same 
amount. When the first endowment seemed utterly lost, early in the 
sixties, this claim was revived forcibly by Chancellor Neill, but the 
Commissioner of the General Land Office declined to take this view 

" This sketch was written in 1898. Mr. Pillsbury died in 1901, happily not until 
after a bronze statue in his honor had been erected on the campus by the alumni 
of the university. 

''An act relating to the University of Minnesota, approved March 4, 1864. 

''The remaining debt was afterwards canceled by a further sale of lands, as 
authorized by the legislature. The grant was decreased in this way all in all by 
15,410 acres. (Seventh Biennial Report of the Regents, p. 4.) • The constitntion- 
ality of these legislative acts is certainly doubtful. 
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and refused to allow the selection of the lands. Mr. Pillsbury's special 
commission in 1864 renewed the claim, and, at their instigation. Gov- 
ernor Miller filed notice of a selection of lands in onler to test its 
validity. The decision of the Commissioner was again adverse. Mr. 
Pillsbury and his colleagues appealed to the Secretary of the Interior, 
and, at the suggestion of this officer, the matter was finally settled by 
a new act of Congress, approved July 8, 1870, giving the university a 
second grant of 46,080 acres. 

THE AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE LANDS. 

The Land Office report of 1860 showed the national Government in 
possession of nearly a billion and a half acres of public land. Agri- 
cultural societies and State legislatures, from Massachusetts to Cali- 
fornia, had been petitioning for some years for grants from this 
imperial domain to support State agricultural colleges, and in 1858 
Mr. Morrill of Vermont became the champion in Congress of the 
movement that has been ever since associated with his name. After 
nearly a year's struggle a bill was passed in February, 1859, only to 
receive a veto from President Buchanan, mainly on avowed constitu- 
tional grounds. In the next Congress, in the dark days of civil strife, 
the contest was renewed, and after various adverse committee reports 
the so-called Morrill bill became law in July, 1862. It gave to each 
State 30,000 acres of land for each Senator and Representative to 
whom that State was then entitled, an increase of 50 per cent over the 
amount carried by the bill which Mr. Buchanan had vetoed. The 
proceeds in each State were to be a perpetual fund, the interest of 
which was to be- 
inviolably appropriated for the endowment, support, and maintenance of at least 
one college where the leading object shall be, without excluding other scientific 
and classical studies and including military tactics, to teach such branches of 
learning as are related to agriculture and the mechanic arts, * * * in order to 
promote the liberal and practical education of the industrial classes in the several 
pursuits and professions of life. 

Minnesota, with her four Representatives and two Senators, 
received nominally 120,000 acres under this law, though the terms of 
the selection reduced the amount to something less than 96,000 acres. 
This land did not yet belong to the university, however. In 1858 the 
legislature had chartered an agricultural college to be located in 
McLeod County. The board in charge naturally expected and desired 
that this noble national grant be now turned over to them. But the 
friends of the university were determined to consolidate the grant 
with the university endowment, and so make one strong institution 
instead of two weak ones. Of the wisdom of this policy there can be 
no question, and it was perfectly in accord with the intent of the law, 
as may be gathered from the extracts given a little above. 

The policy of consolidation found a conspicuous and able advocate 
from an unexpected source. Jabez Brooks, the venerable professor 
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of Greek in the university for many years now, was then the president 
of llamline University, a struggling Methodist institution at Redwing. 
Dr. Brooks was a member of the agricultural college board, and in 
his first term he surprised his colleagues by suggesting and urging 
the union of the agricultural college with the university. Fortu- 
nately, Dr. Brooks was again a member of the board in 1868, and he 
was largely instrumental in securing the acquiescence of the friends 
of the agricultural college to the final transfer at that time.* 

THE UNION OP THE TWO INSTITUTIONS. 

This was a crisis in the university development. In 1867 the nor- 
mal schools attempted to secure the grant and to divide it between 
them. In order to save it intact, the friends of the university (Mr. 
Pillsbury being then in the State senate) combined with the agricul- 
tural board to transfer the land to the McLeod County college. The 
university men did not renounce their claims or designs, but the 
iiniversity was still under a cloud from its past mismanagement. At 
the close of the same year, however, Mr. Pillsbury's commission made 
its startling report, showing the university practically out of debt 
and in excellent financial condition, and urging the union of the uni- 
versity and the agricultural college. The legislature convened a few 
days later (January, 1808), and another effort was made at once to 
secure the agricultural grant for the normal schools. The grant 
would lapse unless some college were at once established. The agri- 
cultural college boawl were not in condition to fulfill the requirements, 
and through Mr. Pillsbury's arguments and in return for univer- 
sity aid the year before the McLeod County representative was pre- 
vailed upon to favor a- bill consolidating the agricultural college with 
the university. In view of the vehement agitation to repeal this 
union some fifteen years later, it is interesting to note that the bill 
received every vote in the senate and all but 4 in the house. 

This closes the aggressive period of the university's financial history 
so far as the permanent endowment is concerned. In 1863 the friends 
of the institution thought they should do well if they could satisfy its 
creditors by surrendering the only grant it had. Seven years later, 
by the steps just traced, there had been saved and created an emdow- 

* Less than two years later Dr. Brooks accepted the chair in Greek in the uni- 
versity, which he has filled so honorably for thirty years. It is the more pleasing 
to note that in that early day, while the head of a struggling rival institution, he 
could rise above petty, selfish, and sectarian motives, so as to plan broadly and 
work vigorously for the interests of State education. A scheme during these same 
years for the Methodist Church to buy up the mortgages of the university and so 
get possession of the whole grant was stifled by his resolute opposition to it as 
both unwise and immoral. 

The multitudinous rills of personal influence which make up the stream of his- 
torical development can not often be traced separately, but Dr. Brooks is so 
prominent a veteran that the digression needs no excuse. 
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conveniently be given in this same connection, although for the 
moment it will necessarily involve the neglect of the corresponding 
internal history. 

The National Government, besides the magnificent permanent 
endowment from the public land, has made to all the States generous 
current contributions for the support of the colleges in agriculture 
and mechanic arts. The two acts of Congress to this effect are known 
as the Hatch and Morrill bills. The first, approved March 2, 1887, 
appropriated $15,000 annually from the sale of public lands for an 
agricultural experiment station in each State in connection with the 
agricultural college. The aim is to promote scientific investigation. 
The second bill, which became law August 30, 1890, is simply an 
important extension of the original Morrill bill. It supplements the 
income from the permanent agricultural college fund by an additional 
grant of $15,000 to each State from the proceeds of the public land 
sales, with an annual increase of $1,000 until the maximum of $25,000 
be reached. Important as these contributions are, our State institu- 
tions must face the situation that these appropriations must dwindle 
and vanish with our decreasing public domain. 

The salt spring lands. — One more national grant, and one with some 
peculiar features, remains for mention. In 1857 Congress had donated 
to the new State, to aid in the development of brines, any salt springs, 
not to exceed 12, within its limits, with G sections of land in the vicin- 
ity of each. Of these 72 sections a considerable portion never became 
Stat« property. Some 18,000 acres were allowed to be occupied by 
settlers, or were within the Indian lands, and 1,000 acres more were 
covered by a swamp-land act. In 1871 attempts were begun by pri- 
vate corporations to secure these lands, and grants aggregating 7,000 
acres were made to a *'salt company." It was plain to any careful 
observer that the entire Congressional donation was likely to become 
the prey of speculators, without rendering the State any return. An 
official investigation by the geologist of the University of Michigan, 
Prof. Alexander Winchell, declared the springs worthless for salt 
manufacture. But another object of kindred industrial nature had 
appeared. The legislature of 1872 made provision for a geological 
and natural history survey of the State under the charge of the uni- 
versity regents, with an annual appropriation of $1,CX)0. Now, in 
1873, after the unfavorable report upon salt manufacture, the legisla- 
ture turned over the remaining 18,754 acres of these lands to the uni- 
versity to help defray the expenses of this survey. In this way they 
have contribut^ed to the interest of the original grant by aiding in devel- 
oping the material resources of the State, in particular the magnificent 
mining industry of Minnesota; and this very proper application of 
the endowment was afterwards indirectly ratified by Congress, as will 
appear. The credit for the transfer belongs largely again to Mr. Pills- 
bury. The bill of 1873 met with violent opposition, especially from 
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speculators who had private purposes to serve, and was finally pass( d 
in the last hours of the session after having been lost and reconsidered 
four times. 

The next step was to make the most of the mutilated bequest. 

In 1876 Governor Pillsbury secured a memorial from the legislature 
asking Congress for indemnity selections to make good the losses from 
the first grant, and three years later Congress acceded to the request 
by a new donation of 24 sections, or 15,360 acres. 

The character and importance of the survey above referred to will 
have its treatment in its own place. 

State Appropriations, 
for current expenses. 

These funds last mentioned, from the salt lands and from the 
recent HatcK and Morrill bills, are assigned to special objects. The 
interest upon the permanent fund has never covered the larger frac- 
tion of the current expense, and with the remarkable development of 
the institution it has become a smaller and smaller factor. The State 
has done the rest, and the legislature upon the whole has responded 
nobly to demands which were originally unlooked for, and which have 
often been somewhat puzzling. As in neighboring States, the men of 
1851 and of 1860 seem to have looked to the national grant for the 
entire or principal support of the university. The marvelous growth 
of such institutions — a growth that has quite kept pace with anything 
in the material development of the century— was then undreamed of, 
and the 100,000 acres of land originally asked for from Congress 
might well have supported an old-fashioned college. The work and 
the needs of such institutions have expanded in a way calculated to 
daze even the well-meaning observer, and the rapid growth in attend- 
ance, repeatedly outjumping all estimates, has frequently proven the 
most extravagant requests of the management too modest. To the 
honor of Minnesota, however, the State has dealt with the university 
generously and nobly. 

It is worth noting that this direct State aid began in Minnesota over 
a year earlier than in Michigan with its older institutions. "^ Fi-om the 
beginning in 1867 for twenty-six years this support was in the form 
of standing appropriations, with the necessary additions at the succes- 
sive sessions of the legislature, and occasional extra appropriations 
for specific objects. This meant, of course, more or less of a lobby 
and of logrolling. In 1893, to the great satisfaction of the regents, 
a permanent tax of three-twentieths of a mill was voted. This would 
have produced an annual income of about $100,000, upon the valua- 
tion of the preceding year, and it was expected that this amount 
would increase with the growing wealth of the State and the needs of 

^McLaughlin, Higher Education in Michigan, p. 61. 
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the university. But tlie shrinkage in values and the lower assess- 
ments that have followed in this great financial crisis of the nineties 
hav(3 so far prevented such a tendency. For a considerable period 
before and after this change every legislature found itself confronted 
by a university deficiency bill. In 1895 the additional amount so 
voted was $t^)0,0()0. The most caustic critics were obliged to acknowl- 
edge the perfect propriety of such requests, in view of the overwhelm- 
ing increase in attendance together with the disappointment in the 
revenue, especially when it was remembered that the university had 
asked in 180:3 for four-twentieths of a mill instead of the thi'ee- 
twentieths that they received. This state of affairs, however, was 
of course embarrassing, and it could not be permitted to last long. 
In 1807 the legislature was induced to raise the permanent tax to 
twenty-three hundredths of a mill. The regents had asked this time 
in good faith for thirty-hundredths. The legislature split the differ- 
ence between tliis and the former grant. The regents accepted the 
situation, and have been trying since to adjust the expenses to the 
smaller amount by a coui«e of rigid economy. It is hoped that the 
days of deficiency bills are past, even if there be involved some 
delay in much-needed expansion. 

FOR CAMPUS. 

Besides this current support, special appropriations from the State 
have provided the campus and all the buildings since the one whose 
story has been told, with exceptions that will be noted. This external 
history of the university may conclude witli a survey of this phase of 
its growth. 

The original purchase, in 1854, of 27 acres of the present campus 
has been referred to. One thousand dollars of the cost was made up 
by private contributions, the rest l)eing cleared off finally in the finan- 
cial settlement of the sixties. The campus at this time, with a consid- 
erable expansion toward the river, extended along University avenue 
only a few rods. In the seventies the rapid rise of land values made 
it plain that if the university was to secure a proi)er campus it must 
be done at (mee. State appropriations in 1877, 1879, and 1881, aggre- 
gating i?58,000, raised the area to 50 acres. The most important 
addition was due to Governor Pillsbury's energy. Not to lose a good 
chance, and perhaps the only one, for the needed expansion along 
University avenue, Mr. Pillsbury bought a tract of land adjoining the 
campus on that side from his own funds and held it for the university 
until the State could repay him. By this act, at the singularly low 
price of *1 8,000, the frontage was extended to nearly 2,000 feet along 
University avenue. Comparatively slight additicms have been made 
since on that side. The final addition to the grounds so far is a pri- 
vate gift. In 1805 the late lion. Richard Chute, for many years one 
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of the regents, gave to the university a slip of land lying between the 
campus and Eleventh avenue, so establishing a street frontage on the 
west also. 

All the land so acquired lies between University avenue and the 
river upon the lofty, precipitous, bluff-like bank which overlooks the 
Mississippi below the Falls of St. Anthony. The ground is covered 
with a native growth of fine old oaks, and forms a site of surpassing 
beauty. Since 1894 the State has begun by annual appropriations to 
provide for its improvement, aj^^ the arrangement by which the city 
park board has established a boulevard through the grounds, greatly 
adds to its general attractiveness. 

FOR BUILDINGS. 

Buildings for a time grew more slowly. The old wing of University 
Hall, which was constructed in the fifties, was finally paid for, it will 
be remembered, by a sacrifice of a part of the lands given for per- 
manent endowment. In 1867, after this settlement had bedn well 
advanced, the legislature voted its first building appropriation — 
$15,000 to repair and furnish this structure. 

Until 1875 the instruction was all given in this wing. The legisla- 
ture of 1873 appropriated $50,000 for building purposes, and two years 
later the main portion of the building, projected in 1857, was erected. 
At the same time the old wing underwent alterations, and the result 
was the present University Hall, long known as the main building. 
This has been attacked several times by fire, and certain changes and 
improvements have been introduced in connection with the repairs; 
but its unsuitableness for the growing departments of instruction 
becomes more and more apparent, and its entire removal is probably 
a question of only a few yeai's more. 

At the same time, 1875, there was constructed a small brick buUding 
to accommodate the college of agriculture and the scientific depart- 
ments. This was soon outgrown, as had been foreseen, and the agri- 
cultural department was removed to the new farm on Como avenue. 
In the fall of 1888 the scientific building was seriously damaged by 
fire; it was temporarily repaired on a smaller scale, but three years 
later it was replaced by the i)resent physical and chemical building 
on the same site. 

Eight years elapsed after 1875 before the campus saw any new 
structures. 

By 1880, however. President Folwell felt assured that the time had 
come to strike — that a rapid growth was certain if the university 
could but give evidence of being able to take care of it. Accordingly, 
he submitted to the regents in December a plan for extensive addi- 
tions of new buildings, and recommended that the legislature be asked 
for $30,000 annually for ten years for their erection. The regents cut 
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down the amount to $30,000 a year for six years, and a bill embody- 
ing President Folwell's plan in other respects was drawn by him, and 
passed the legislature in the session of 1880 without opposition. 

But the night after Gk>vernor Pillsbur> gave his signature to the 
act the Stat.e eapitol was burned to the ground, and shortly afterwards 
the hospital for the insane at St. Peter and the State prison at Still- 
water were extensively injured by fire. In view of the sudden drafts 
upon the State treasury occasioned by these disasters, and of the even 
more fatal calamity of the " grasshojjper years " of this period, the 
regents patiently postponed their plans; but the consequent apparent 
stagnation was a bitter disappointment to many friends of the insti- 
tution, and to some degree brought unmerited censure upon President 
Folwell's administration. It deserves to be emphasized that the plan 
of 1880-81, though thus deferred, covered the ground of most of the 
subsequent growth, in outline at least. The law appropriating the 
building fund, of which the university could not take advantage, 
provided for (1) a farmhouse with stables; (2) a gymnasium and drill 
hall; {'^) a building for the college of mechanic arts; (4) a museum 
building with rooms and laboratories for geology, biology, and the 
geological and natural history survey; (5) an observatory; (6) a 
library. 

The mechanic arts building and the old Coliseum, or drill hall, 
were the only ones of these structures erected before President Fol- 
well's resignation, in 1884. The rest of the appropriation was expended 
in the years immediately following, and was wisely concentrated upon 
a small part of the original plan. The opening of the departments 
of law and medicine, in 1888-80, made necessary new sets of build- 
ings, and the development of the agricultural school has called for 
and re(*eived a generous equipment. In 1891 a rapid advance was 
begun. From 1867 to 1889 a total of $250,000 had been expended. 
In the ton years that have followed, this amount has been more than 
doubled. The present equipment may be summarized thus: The old 
University Hall, now essentially a language building; the librar^^ 
building, erected in 1895 at a cost of $175,000, with lecture and semi- 
nary rooms to accommodate the departments of political science, his- 
tory, philosophy, and English; the mechanic arts building; Pillsbury 
Hall, for the biological sciences and geology; the chemical and phys- 
ical building; the armory, erected in 1897 at a cost of $75,000, with 
its noble assembly hall and its equipment for physical training; the 
observatory; the school of mines building; the three structures per- 
taining to the medical college; the law building, and the very exten- 
sive group of buildings at the agricultural school, which are elsewhere 
described. 

The erection of the building for the museum and the biological 
departments was the occasion of a noble benefaction. The structure 
was well under way in 1889, at which time the legislature was threat- 
ening to separate the agricultural college from the university. It hesi- 
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tated, therefore, to make the necessary appropriation for the new 
buildings, and finally gave $100,000 in place of the $250,000 asked for; 
but when the attack upon the university had utterly broken down, 
after the thorough investigation by the legislative committee, Mr. 
Pillsbury generously celebrated the victory by himself donating the 
additional $150,000, with the understanding that this amount should 
be used for the science building, now fittingly known as Pillsbury 
Hall. 

THE AGRICULTURAL SCHOOL — SITE AND BUILDINGS. 

Shortly after the reorganization in 1868, the regents purchased for 
the Agricultural Department an experimental farm of 120 acres, east 
of the campus on the old Territorial road and beyond the city limits 
of that day. This farm cost only $8,500, thanks again to Mr. Pills- 
bury, who, foreseeing the coming rise, bought it himself and turned it 
over to the university at cost after the "boom" had begun. The 
farm proved too small and afforded too little variety of soil. It was 
soon plotted and sold, therefore, as Regents' addition, for over$l 50,000, 
and it was again Mr. Pillsbury, who fully doubled the receipts which 
the university would otherwise have secured, by giving to all the 
details of the business the care and zeal usuallj'^ bestowed only on 
private affairs. From this fund was purchased a new farm of more 
than double the size, 2 miles distant on Como avenue, and with 
the balance remaining from this characteristic Western speculation 
the regents erected extensive farmhouses and barns, a laboratory, 
and a plant house. Once more, it should be noted, at the risk of 
tedious iteration, Mr. Pillsbury advanced funds, this time for the pur- 
chase of the new farm, so avoiding \i hat proved to be a 50 per cent 
rise before the regents had the funds on hand. The subsequent build- 
ing developments at the farm will receive treatment elsewhere; but 
it is so significant as to deserve definite statement that no wants are 
so promptly and adequately met by the regents and the legislature as 
those of the agricultural school. 

INDIVIDUAL GIFTS. 

It is essential, probably, to the final success of State institutions 
for higher education that they engage the interest and affection of 
individuals so as to become the recipients of private gifts and endow- 
ments. In consideration of the youth of State universities, the only 
surprising thing is the extent to which this tendency already shows 
itself. The devotion of Governor Pillsbury to the University of Min- 
nesota, and his gifts of time and of the use of his individual credit, 
promise better in this respect than could any mere money gift, and 
the action of the legislature in 1895 making him regent for life was a 
proi)er and fitting recognition of his great services. His munificent 
gift of Pillsbury Hall and Regent Chute's gift of land have been men- 
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tioued, as has been also Franklin Steele's donation of land in 1852. 
Other incidents of this character may be snmmarized briefly. In 
1852-1857, in the rude Territorial days, many money subscriptions and 
gifts were made by numbers of the regents and by citizens of Minne- 
apolis, aggregating several thousand dollars. 

In 1885 the friends of the university throughout the State sub- 
scribed $12,000 for the Students' Christian Association Building. 
The citizens of Minneapolis in 1892 subscribed over 15,000 for tlie 
erection of the ore-testing and milling laboratories of the school of 
mines, and the plans were donated by an alumnus, Harry W. Jones. 
In 1872, 1720 was subscribed by a few friends toward securing Ward's 
casts of fossils. The library has received several hundreds of books, 
pamphlets, and manuscripts from time to time. The older alumni in 
1887 created an alumni fellowship of 1250 a year for graduate study, 
which has been maintained so far by personal subscriptions. In 1893 
the Albert Howard scholarship of *160 a year was received and applied 
to a like purpose. In 1892 the friends of the late Prof. Moses Mars- 
ton endowed the Marston scholarship in English. The class of 1889 
left for a memorial a fund, the annual income of which is devoted to 
a prize for a thesis in history. In 1895 a $200 fellowship in the Engi- 
neering College was announced. In 1891 the Gillette-Herzog Com- 
pany offered two standing prizes of 150 and $30, with a gold medal in 
each case, to students in the engineering courses; and for some years 
past there have been annually offered by public-spirited individuals 
from five to ten prizes, ranging up to $50, usually for work in politics, 
sociology, or English. In 1895 the Hon. Frederick Weyerhauser 
guaranteed the salary of the professor of Semitic languages for five 
years, and the alumni have signed a 115,000 contract for the erection 
upon the campus of a bronze statue of Governor Pillsbury. 

This financial and external history may be, briefly summarized. 
The sources of income, as in all such institutions, are national. State, 
and individual. The only positive permanent endowment comes from 
the national land grants. The chief part of the running expenses 
comes from standing State appropriations. 

Except for one unfortunate and disastrous blunder in the times of 
wild speculation in the fifties, the finances have been managed not 
only with fidelity but with exceeding skill. Few State or private 
institutions can show so good a record. 

THE GOVERNMENT. 
THE REGENTS, THE PRESIDENT, THE FACULTY. 

The credit for the financial administration rests directly with the 
regents. The legislature has never tried the plan, which has been 
attempted so disastrously in other States, of managing the funds or 
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of interfering with the management. The State senate confirms or 
rejects the governor's nominations to the board, and there the control 
of the legislature has ceased,* except when a total reorganization or a 
new charter was called for. 

In turn the regents have usually left the management of all matters 
relating to the scholastic development to the faculty, acting only ujwn 
the recommendation of that body. The function of the regents in 
this respect has been essentially to secure a proper president, and to 
delay action when the faculty was not sufficiently unanimous. Min- 
nesota has been exceptionally fortunate in the fact that partisanship 
and lower political motives have been ignored in the appointments to 
the board. The unbroken control of the State throughout its history 
by one party has made this condition easier to attain than it could be 
in most State boards. The regents have represented all parties, but 
the position has never become a part of the spoils machinery, nor has 
there been any whisper of i)olitical or of sect£^rian motives in any of 
the appointments of the board. 

The president, ex officio a member of the regents, is, of course, the 
connecting link between that body and the faculty. 

INTERNAL DEVELOPMENT. 
THB CHARTEai. 

The legal organization of the university by the acts of 1851, 1860, 
and 1 804 was tentative and provisional. The institution dates its actual 
beginning from the law of February 18, 1868, which is given in full in 
the appendix. The special commission to wipe out the indebtedness 
had just laid down its powers, and the agricultural college fund had 
been united with the university fund. A preparatory school had been 
opened, and it was evident that at last the State was ready to sustain 
some true college work. This act "to reorganize the University of 
Minnesota and to establish an agricultural college therein" is the real 
charter of the university. Subsequent legislation, like that of 1872, 
to provide for the geological and natural history survey, has been in 
the nature of addition and expansion. The bill was modeled in the 
main upon the charter of Michigan University, but the regents were 
anxious to make no mistake, and it is characteristic of these early days 
that to draw the bill two of the busiest men in Minnesota, Mr. Pills- 
bury and Morris Lamphrey, toiled after their own day's work was 
properly over on four successive nights until from 1 to 4 o'clock in the 
morning, and that Mr. Lamphrey, whose legal assistance Mr. Pillsbury 
had sought, then refused to make any charge. 

•Such has been the practice, at least with one or two exceptions. The chair of 
Scandinavian languages was created by the legislature in 1883, after a long- 
continued effort to secure such a department through the usual channel. 
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THE BEGINNINGS OP CX)LLEGE WORK. 

Mr. Merrill's work on the Territorial "University School'* is said to 
have been useful and noble, but it was followed by too long an interval 
for it to have any influence upon the development of the university as 
an educational force. The building erected in 1859 stood vacant 
through the days of the war and of insolvency. The campus afforded 
an excellent pasture for east-side cows, and the cool basement was 
a favorite i*efuge in which to chew the contemplative cud. One of 
the old regents used to tell of his Sunday afternoon walks and his 
angry att;empts to drive the animals from the academic precincts until 
he finally took hammer and nails with him to board up the basement 
entrances. It was the Sabbath, but it was a clear case of keeping 
the ox out of the pit. In 1864 a legislative committee to examine 
the condition of the building found a family living in it, ostensibly 
to take care of it, with turkeys in one room, hay in another, and wood 
in a third, while the floor of the main hall had been ruined by wood 
splitting, and the rain had easy admission through the roughly 
boarded entrances. Two years later the legislature proposed to use 
tlie still vacant structure to house the insane, the accommodations 
elsewhere being insufficient; but the special commission of three 
regents then in charge, and well along with their task of redeeming 
the university property, protested vigorously, and secured instead an 
appropriation of $15,000 to repair and furnish the building — ^the first 
aid from the State treasury. The following October, in 1867, the pre- 
paratory department was opened, with W. W. Washburn as principal 
and Gabriel Campbell and Ira Moore as assistants. A decisive step 
marked tlie opening of the scholastic work. The three members of 
the faculty were unanimously opposed to the admission of women, but 
the three regents wisely overruled them, and the question of coeduca- 
tion was settled for all time in Minnesota almost before it had arisen. 
Minnesota may point with pride to the fact that her university took 
this advanced ground three years before it was occupied in Michigan 
and without any of tbe struggle that marked the gain even in that pro- 
gressive State. In Minnesota not only is there no coeducational ques- 
tion, but there never has been such a question. 

This opening in 1867 was the beginning of permanent, continuous 
woriv. Principal Washburn's second report, in December, 1868, 
shows that the corps of instructors had grown to 5 and the attendance 
to 100. 

The year 1869 marks an era in the university history. Col. William 
W. Folwell was elected the first president, and a faculty of eight 
other gentlemen was appointed, among them Dr. Jabez Brooks, 
ex-president of Hamline University, who has held the chair of Greek 
continuously since that time. Two hundred and seventeen students 
were enrolled in the preparatory department, and college work proper 
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Amid the surroundings of the university to-day it is well-nigh 
impossible to conceive the difficulties apd discouragements that 
hampered its founders. Precious time must be given to splitting 
kindlings. Was a box of crayon or a supply of paper needed? Pres- 
ident Folwell must hasten down to Governor Pillsbury's office to see 
whether the regents could afford the expenditure. Such a frittering 
away of energy and ability would seem pitiable had it not been to 
some degree inevitable in order to pave the way for better things. 

But, after all, these material limitations were the least of the diffi- 
culties. There were other obstacles more intangible and less easily 
overcome. It is impossible for the rising generation to realize how 
barren was the soil upon which Dr. Folwell was to work. The uni- 
versity idea has had, we must remember, a development in the last 
thirty years that makes one of the most striking phenomena in 
American history. In 18G0 Yale and Harvard, then the leading insti- 
tutions, were old-fashioned New England colleges, and the best 
friends of education in Minnesota had for their highest ideal some 
small New England Dartmouth or Bowdoiii, and viewed with not 
unnatural suspicion all designs to depart from the narrow and beaten 
ways, especially in this new rude West. To bring such men to broader 
ground — to educate the State — was no light. task. Dr. Folwell was 
one of the educational pioneei*s who foresaw the coming university 
development, and he gave his best years to make his vision true in 
Minnesota. 

Two sides of iiis purpose deserve statement: First, and this may 
be briefly disposed of, he designed to have the university a part of a 
complete and organic State system of education. The chapter in this 
volume upon high schools will show how effective his work in this 
respect was to prove. Here it need only be said that no one thing has 
done more to prepare for the rapid growth of the university to-day 
than Dr. Folwell's singularly wise and successful efforts to secure an 
extensive system of State high schools closely articulated with the 
university. 

The plan of organization, — The other phase of Dr. Folwell's pecul- 
iar work was embodied in his plan of organization for the university 
itself, and this forms an interesting episode in the history of Ameri- 
can universities, whether or not it was wise to press such a plan in 
Minnesota thirty years ago. 

The organic act, following that of Michigan University, contem- 
plated a federation of literary, scientific, professional, and industrial 
colleges. The provisional organization of 1867-1869 had paid no 
attention to this, and there was no necessity for doing so at that stage. 
President Folwell, however, desired to organize at once, on paper at 
least, in accord with this broad design. The charter, permitting any 
desired number of colleges, specified a department of elementary 
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instruction; a department of science, literature, and arts; a college of 
law; a college of medicine; a college of agriculture, and a college of 
mechanic arts."" 

The essence of Dr. Folwell's peculiar plan was to turn over as soon 
as possible to the expected State high schools the lower two years of 
ordinary college work, to that end to include them at once with the 
other preparatory work in a preparatory and temporary collegiate 
department, and to begin the various colleges of the university, in 
arts, law, medicine, engineering, etc., on this basis, or at the begin- 
ning of the usual junior year. 

The ultimate purpose, of course, so far as the university was con- 
cerned, was to raise the standard of the professional schools and to 
secure time and place for the development of real university work 
along various lines of graduate research. 

In detail, in favor of the plan. President Folwell urged the disci- 
plinary character of the studies of the ordinary freshman and sopho- 
more years, which allied them naturally with the work of secondary 
schools; the adoption of this point of separation between secondary 
and superior institutions abroad; the fact that American experience 
already recognized the separation, both by the distinction iu the 
studies of the two halves of the college course and also by confining 
electives practically to the two later years; the gain to youth of both 
sexes in longer study under home influences; the conciliation of those 
religious denominations which were unwilling that youths should enter 
any school not under church influences, but which might be more will- 
ing for men to do so; the simplifying the problems of university dis- 
cipline and instruction which would result when the work of boys 
could be finally separated from that of men ; the extraction of the i^ro- 
fessional colleges of law and medicine from the slougli into which 
they had then fallen in this country; the opportunity that would be 
aftorded the multitude of small colleges, which never could sustain a 
strong and complete college course, to accept with dignity and use- 
fulness the ofl&ce of advanced secondary schools, and, finally, the 
greater possibilities for the development of true university work 
beyond the baccalaureate graduation. 

This is a brief synopsis of the plea for such an organization made 
by the new president at his inauguration December 22, 18G9, at the 
close of his fii*st three months' term. A few weeks later Dr. Folwell 
presented for the consideration of the regents a scheme of organiza- 
tion embodying these ideas, and, somewhat to his surprise, perhaps, 

■The original college of agricultTire and mechanic arts was divided in this way 
by an amendment to the charter in 1872. The colleges in law and medicine were 
not opened nntil after the close of Dr. Folwell's administration. The law of 1860 
had added a normal department, bat this was dropped out in the act of 1868, as 
the separate normal schools were then being established. 

5097—02 8 
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it was at once approved and adopted. Dr. Folwell wsls too enthusi- 
astic; to temporize; but it is probable that his more important aims — 
the elevation of the professional schools and the extension of uni- 
versity work — might have been better secured by more tentative and 
less radical action. In view of the fact that plainly many years were 
to elapse l)efore the secondary schools could relieve the university of 
even the subfreshman classes, it was certainly needless to challenge 
the sweeping criticism with which both learned and ignorant were 
sure to meet so bold an innovation. 

It is of intei'est to note, however, that some such premature effort 
was in the air in those years. The enthusiastic young scholars who 
had l)een studying in (rcrmany were flocking home bent upon raising 
th(» American university to the European standard of scholarship, 
and 1 Iioiigh thc^ l>oldest and earliest step was taken in Minnesota the 
same ideas were formulated shortly after in several other centers. 
This inaugural iuldress of President Folwell is the first public pro- 
posal of the kind in America the writer can discover, but the next 
yeai-, 1870, President Frieze, of the University of Michigan, wrote in 
his last report: 

If a gonuine university is ever to exist, either here or elsewhere in America, it 
is to l>e huilt on a ninch higher scholarship in the preparatory schools and acad- 
euii(>s. Tliey miiHt Ix) advanced to the character of gjrmnasiiims and do a large 
l)art of the work of our present colleges before a true tmiversity shall be possible. 

And President Angell, in his inaugural address the following Sep- 
tember, indorses this sentiment and expresses the conviction that the 
time is not remote when the high school may be called upon to take 
up this a(lvMn(*ed work. A little later, in 1872, Dr. McCosh forcibly 
drew attention to the same need of advanced fitting schools if the uni- 
versities were to do their proper work. 

The objection urged most forcibly at the time to the plan in itself, 
apart from the impracticability of the high schools doing the work, 
w as the charge that it invited all those entering any professional pur- 
suit to close their college course at the end of the sophomore year. It 
was replied that such results had not followed in the countries where 
a like method had been tried; but Dr. Folwell seems to have been 
unduly sensitive to this attack, and his reports and pai)ers explaining 
the plan, always, from the inaugural address on, urged that though 
the minimum of preparation required by the collegiate course would 
do for mere practitioners, still it was not a broad enough foundation 
for those who wished to fit themselves to be men as well as workmen; 
and the illustrative diagram given below was never published in the 
calendar without a note explaining that though students were to be 
allowed to enter the professional or technical colleges at the close of 
the collegiate department, still they were not expected to do so, and 
that the full course in arts was urgently recommended. In view of 
the state of professional training at that time^ and of the recent dis- 
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position to recognize the liberalizing tendency of a good professional 
education, both objection and defense will doubtless seem overcautious. 
To illustrate this organization the following diagram was used in 
the university catalogues, varying from year to year slightly as the 
facts to be represented varied: 
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The successive years of the collegiate department were to be dis- 
continued, according to the amending act of 1872, at the discretion of 
the regents. Meantime it was simply a fitting school and must begin 
whenever the high schools of the Stat« left off. The first year, set off 
in the diagram as the Latin school, was dropped in June, 1875; the 
fourth class was found indispensable until 1879, after the inception 
of the high-school law; the third class was discontinued in 1888, four 
years after Dr. Folwell retired from the presidency. Before this time 
all thought had been abandoned of dropping the other two years, and 
they took their place quietly in the college of arts as freshmen and 
sophomore classes, as indeed they had been generally styled in unoffi- 
cial language from the first. 

The most unfortunate feature connected with the overhasty inau- 
guration of *'the plan" arose from the fact that the faculty had 
hardly been consulted, and that they finally proved to be opposed to 
it. Many personal factors entered into the controversy. So great 
was the tempest that in 1875 the regents reopened the question and 
invited each member of the faculty to submit his opinion upon the 
organization. The result was an almost equal division of the faculty 
(the letters are still preserved), with the stronger men in opposition ; 
but after an all-day session, occupied mainly by Dr. Folwell in formal 
address and in explanation and defense, the regents again indorsed 
his plan by a unanimous resolution. A few years later a faculty 
committee again raised the question by an adverse report, but again 
President Folwell carried his case before the regents. Latent hostility 
continued, however, and the continued obligation to defend the 
organization proved a source of weakness to the administration. 
With the advent of President Northrup in 1884 the whole matter was 
quietly and characteristically dropped. 
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This early Minnesota experiment derives fresh interest from the 
recent revival in various quarters of like suggestions to promote 
university work by turning over the lower work to separate or pre- 
paratory institutions. The various articles of Andew D. White and 
others upon university organization, the proposal to shorten under- 
graduate work at Harvard and Columbia, the organization at Chicago, 
the creation of "schools" beginning at the junior year, all testify to 
the reality of the old problem. Little has been urged in these 
recent discussions that was not forcibly said by Dr. Folwell thirty 
3'ears ago.*^ . 

The paper prepared by President Folwell for the board of regents, 
when the question was reopened in 1872, is specially noteworthy as 
containing opinions from forty-six college presidents and professors 
from all over the Union to whose attention the experiment had been 
brought. It is interesting to read the expressions at that time of 
Noah Porter, William I). Whitney, Andrew D. White, President 
AngoU, Henry Barnard, A. P. Peabody, Asa Gray, William T. Harris, 
and others whose names have become so identified with educational 
progress in America; but it is also deserving of remark that the cir- 
cular letter calling out these opinions, together with Dr. FolwelFs 
other publications in support of the plan, must have been a jwtent 
factor in preparing the way among educational men for reforms in 
university organization. Unwise at the time, the attempt was at 
least one of those failures which are worth while. 

Faculty (lisseiisions, — The struggle within the faculty over the plan 
was chieflj' significant at the time as an index of the sad lack of har- 
mony in its (*()unciis. This was the third great obstacle to success in 
the first president's administration. The faculty parties i)ermeated 
intellectual cii'cles throughout the State — the alumni and even the stu- 
dents were besought to take sides by some overzealous gentlemen,** 
so that class discipline suffered from the contagion, and the regents 
were popularly supposed to be divided on personal issues. That body 
finally became convinced that this internal warfare must cease. The 
faculty were at this time chosen annually by ballot. The crisis came 
with the annual election in May of 1880. There had been rumors of 

" It is imi)ossible here to quoUi his argument, but a comprehensiye explanation 
is found in the following papers i)rei)ared by Dr. Folwell; The inangnral address 
of 1869; a paper read before the Hennepin County bar in 1873 upon law schools; 
abuses and the remedy (printed in the College Courant for June 21, 1873); an 
address upon public instruction in Minnesota, read before the National Educa- 
tion Association at the Minnesota meeting, August 4, 1875, and printed in the 
publications of that society, as also in various educational periodicals; the univer- 
sity and high schools, in form a communication from the board of regents to a 
convention of school superintendents, August 26, 1872; and various annual reports, 
notably that of 1870, in which, perhaps, more detailed arguments are given than 
in any other. 

^ It is hardly needful to say that Dr. Folwell himself was never guilty of an act 
so indiscreet or in such poor taste. 
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The university president is a new and wholly American product, 
and nowhere in America has the combination of statesman, scholar, 
man of affairs, and leader of men been more happily illustrated than 
in the person of Dr. Northrop. The time, too, was propitious. With 
the advent of the new president and under his judicious influence 
whatever bitterness was left from an old struggle died away, the people 
and press of the State began to vie in their efforts to exalt the uni- 
versity, and the high schools, fostered by the wise legislation of 1879 
and 1881, were just beginning to pour in their increasing stream of 
better prepared students. Dr. Northrop won rapidly the absolute 
confidence of all educational authorities and interests, and the students 
and alumni gave him an unquestioning loyalty that has been as nobly 
justified. Thus the university entered upon a marvelously rapid, 
harmonious, and wholesome growth. This growth and President 
North rop's administration do not yet belong to history, and it is diffi- 
cult for an associate to speak at all of Dr. Northrop's services without 
incurring a suspicion of adulation. What has been -said, however, 
will surely meet with no whisper of dissent from any source, and it is 
apparent that while the early struggles of the university center about 
the names of John S. Pillsbury and William Watts Folwell, its 
mature development will be told in connection with the name of 
Cyrus Northrop. 

GROWTH OF THE UNIVERSFTY. 

President Northrop found a small college with a total registration 
of 310, nearly half of whom were in a secondary school attachment. 
The regular college classes numbered only 110, the senior class of all 
colleges together only 12, and there had been conferred only about as 
many degrees in the eleven years preceding as are given now in one 
commencement from the same colleges. 

In 1888, after the opening of the law college and the excision of the 
preparatory class, the total enrollment was 491. By 1890, with the 
medical colleges and the agricultural school, the enrollment rose to 
1,002. The following years here give these figures in order: 1,183, 
1,374, 1,620, 1,828, 2,171, 2,467, 2,647, 2,830. At present the university 
ranks fifth in size in the United States. Another year will see it pass 
the 3,000 mark. Since 1890, without the addition of new departments, 
the ratio of attendance to the State population has more than doubled. 
Nor has the limit been reached. The high-school attendance in the 
State has grown even more rapidly in the past few j'^ears, and this 
increased acreage will show its larger crop at harvest time. 

The graphic representation of attendance, cost, etc., in the appendix 
may be referred to for more minute particulars; but one table* is 
given here to show the conditions at the time of the graduation of the 

•Based upon a table in Dean C. W. Hall's History of the University in the 
Junior Annual, 1896. 
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first class in 1873 ; again, eleven years later, when Dr. Northrop assumed 
the presidency, in 1884, after an interval in 1895, and again for tlie 
year 1897: 



Number of gradtiate stndents enrolled 

Number of undei^raduates in regular 

classes 

Number of preparatory- in regular classes 

Number of specials in regular classes 

Number of professors 

Number of instructors 

Number of lecturers 

Number of university scholars 

Number of fellows 

Number of colleges of the university , 

The salary account , 

Total cui*rent-expense account .• 

Elstimated value of the "plant" 

Capital I'epresented at 3 per cent, the inter- 
est at which bonds are now placed 



1873. 





72 

804 

15 

7 

3 







2 

$19,907.50 

24,577.80 

55,000.00 

875,000.00 



1884. 



10 



2,400,000.00 



1895. 



88 



97 


1,986 


59 





121 


185 


16 


91 


7 


35 


1 


16 





23 





3 


4 


7 


$31,130.84 


$169,880 77 


64,004.9!^ 


254,117.98 


250,000.00 


1,000,000.00 



9,470,000.00 



1897. 



166 

2,457 



163 

102 

52 

32 

30 

1 

7 

$202,430.69 

284,091.44 

1,825,000.00 

11,295,000.00 



THE COLLEGE OP SCIENCE, LITERATURE, AND THE ARTS, 18G7-1897. 

ADMISSION. 

Admission is based upon the arrangements with the Minnesota 
State high schools. Most students enter upon diploma or upon the 
presentation of State high-school-board certificates for examinations 
that have been more or less directed by the university. A small fraction 
apply for entrance examination at the university. The requirements, 
as revised in 1896, may be summarized thus: A high-school course of 
four years beyond the common English branches is supposed to offer 
each year three subjects besides the high-school reading, or to contain 
twelve year subjects, all required for admission, with the four years' 
course in reading. The time equivalents for the different courses are 
as follows: 

For all courses. 
Mathematics — 

Algebra (elementary and higher) U 

G^eometry (plain and solid) U 

History 1 

Chemistry or physics _ . - - 1 

English ---- 1 

For the classical course: 

Greek 2 

Latin 4 

For the literary course: 

German, or French, or English 2 

Latin. 4 

Or German 2, French 2, English 2. 

For the scientific course: 

Physical science 1 

Biological science 1 

Language (Latin 4, or English or French or German, 2) 4 
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This reduction of preparatory subjects to the basis of year credits, 
and tlie accompanying elimination of some of the subjects formerly 
required is unquestionably a marked advance. The civic course admits 
students prepared for any of the other courses. This rather novel 
arrangement is designed in part to counteract the evils of too early 
differentiation in preparatory courses, and at the same time it points 
toward a further development of the principle of time equivalent 
and training in place of specified subjects for preparatory courses, 
and thus it may help to solve the problem of reconciling the interests 
of the fitting school and finishing school in the smaller high schools. 

COURSES AND ELECTIVES. 

From tlie beginning the courses in literature and in science were 
recognized as on a par with the classical coui'se, and the principle of 
ele(;tivos in tlie upper yeai's was accepted within each course. In 
1880 tluve-fourths the senior j^ear was elective; in 1885 all the work 
of that year was made elective, and the principle was applied to half 
or more of the junior year. In 1892 all work above the sophomore 
year bocjime elective. For 1898-99 a fourth course — the civic course — 
has been added, and by a sweeping rearrangement the principle of 
elect ives has been extended to include half of the work of the sopho- 
more year. 

At prcvsont each courae — classical, literary, scientific, civic — requires 
for graduation 4 four-hour courses a week for four years. Of these 
10 (*ourses 4 are characteristic and required, 2 in the freshman 
and 2 in the sophomore year; and the other 2 subjects of the first 
year — mathematics and English — are common to all courses.* The 
other half of the sophomore year affords a liberal but not altogether 

" T\u) arrange^inent of the eight year-credits may be summarized thus: 

Classical and literary courses: 

Language 4 

English _ _ 1 

Mathematics _ _ 1 

History, or English, or language _ _ 1 

Mathematics or science. .-. 1 

Scientific: 

Science .. _ 4 

English _ 1 

Mathematics 1 

Language ..- 1 

History, or mathematics 1 

Civic: 

Science _. 2 

Language 2 

English ._. - 1 

Mathematics _ i. . 1 

History 1 

Psychology and Logic _. 1 
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Military science. — One professor. 
Pedagogy. — One professor. 

Philosophy and psychology. — One professor, 2 instructors, and 1 
assistant. 
Physical cidture. — One instructor. 

Physics. — One professor, 1 assistant professor, 1 instructor. 
Rhetoric. — One professor, 1 assistant professor, 1 instructor. 
Scandinavian. — One professor. 
Semitic languages and Oriental history. — One professor. 

SEMINARS AND HONORS. 

The more able and ambitious students have been encouraged to do 
additional work in the junior and senior years in seminar or practice 
courses, which do not count for a degrree. In the more crowded 
departments this arrangement permits the individual contact of 
instructor and student otherwise unattainable, and much of the best 
training in the university is secured in these classes, which are offered 
in almost all departments. Such classes are open only to students 
with a high record in their regular courses. About a fourth of the 
graduating class each year are awarded "honors" at commencement 
for work of this kind, and occasionally a specially able student will 
take double honors. 

GRADUATE DEPARTMENT. 

The University of Minnesota has never given honorary degrees. 

The College of Science, Literature, and the Arts confers four mas- 
ter's degrees, corresponding to the bachelor's degrees — of arts, of 
science, of letters, and of philosophy — upon satisfactory completion 
of one year of resident graduate work under prescribed conditions, 
and also the degree of doctor of philosophy after three years of study, 
two of which must be in residence, and upon satisfactory public 
examination and defense of a' thesis. Dr. Folwell's baccalaureate 
address in 1884, which was at once a valedictory as president and an 
inaugural upon assuming the duties of his chair in political science, 
was an earnest plea for the immediate organization of a school of 
political science and history for advanced work. This has not yet 
been done in any department of the university. Until a few years 
ago the graduate work was wholly unorganized and was being carried 
on mostly by individual students, in absentia, for the master's degree. 
When the second president took charge three master's degrees had 
been granted. No part of the university's growth is more remarkable. 
There are now enrolled 42 candidates for the degree of Ph. D., 19 for 
M. A., 30 for M. S., 21 for M. L., besides 40 others enrolled in gi*adu- 
ate classes without reference at present to a degree — a total of 140, or 
a larger number than made up the regular undergraduate classes fif- 
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teen years ago. A large part of these are working more regularly 
than the underclassmen, and twice as many of these advanced degrees 
are conferred at commencement as there were of the bachelor's degree 
at the close of President Northrop's first year. 

There is, however, no adequate recognition of this work in the 
"programme," and it is managed by men who already have their 
hands full with undergraduate classes. If it is to have the develop- 
ment open to it some special provision for it must be made in the 
near future. 

DISCIPLINE AND SCHOLARSHIP. 

In the earlier days college discipline was a puzzling problem, but 
with the disappearance of the preparatory classes and with the devel- 
opment of a broader university life such problems liave simply ceased 
to exist. In large measure no doubt, this has been due to the influ- 
ence of President Northrop, whose lightest wish, not too often 
expressed, is law cheerfully obeyed. Even individual cases for dis- 
cipline arise rarely. It is not unusual for a year to pass without one 
such, but in those few cases where students are found guiltj^ of dis- 
graceful or dishonest conduct they are quietly eliminated. 

The marvelous growth from 1888 through the early nineties seems 
to have resulted temporarily in some low ering of scholarship. Classes 
were overcrowded, instructors were overworked, and no adequate 
machinery had been devised to meet the new needs. But since 1893 
or 1894 this condition has rapidly improved. An eflBcient system of 
committees to supervise the work and the registration of **unclassed" 
and "conditioned" students, and the "class faculties" with their 
subcommittees for the regular body of students, keep the few who 
need it under strict surveillance, and therefore make it possible to 
leave the great mass of students to develop in perfect freedom, except 
as they may choose to ask for friendly guidance. A few freshmen 
are dropped upon the recommendation of these committees after each 
term, besides the larger number who withdraw of their own motion, 
and a decreasing number meet with like fate in the upper years. 

COLLEGE LIFE. 

The 3,000 students are dispersed more or less over the two cities of 
Minneapolis and St. Paul, but of course the greater number reside 
within easy distance of the campus. A large part of the young men 
pay their way, in whole or in part, but most even of these find time for 
some of the numerous extra scholastic activities that make so valuable 
a part of college life. The college publications, religious associations, 
literary societies, debating teams, fraternities, musical and art clubs, 
the athletic association, class organizations, etc., are well sustained 
and afford a pleasure as well as a training that can only be hinted at 
here. 
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THE OTHER COLLEGES. 

Brief statement may be made of the origin and present status of 
the remaining colleges. 

The college of engineering, metallurgy, and mechanic arts was one 
of the two colleges ci*eated by the plan adopted in 1870. At that time 
it was known as the college of agriculture and the mechanic arts. In 
1874 the college of agriculture was set off by itself, and in 1892 tho 
school of mining and metallurgy was added to the college of mechanic 
arts. The work has developed rapidly and consists of courses in 
civil, mechanical, and electrical engineering, mining, chemistry, metal- 
lurgy, practical mechanics, industrial art. 

The college and the school of agriculture have separate treatment in 
this volume. 

The college of law was established in 1888 with 30 students under 
Dean William S. Patt.ee. In ten years this modest beginning, under 
Dean Pattee's successful management, has grown (1898) into an insti- 
tution of 301 students, with a faculty of 7 members and with 12 more 
regular lectures. A high-school education is required for admission, 
and an increasing number of students are college graduates. The 
course covers three years, and there has recently been added a full 
year of graduate work, for which 27 students were registered last 
year. Women are admitted, as to all departments of the university. 

The colleges of medicine are an outgrowth of an examining board 
created in 1883 by the legislature and placed under the general direc- 
tion of the university regents. In 1888 this function of examination 
was placed in other hands, and the department of medicine was organ- 
ized to consist of a college of medicine and surgery, a collie of 
homeopathic medicine and surgerj% and a college of dentistry. In 
1892 there was added a college of pharmacy. Each college has its 
dean and faculty. 

The requirements for admission have been raised to those of the 
freshman class of the academic courses and the college courses have 
been extended to four years. These facts, together with the able 
faculties and the generous equipment in buildings and laboratories, 
account for the high reputation already won by this young institution 
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Appendix I.— Statkticai- 
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C. Attendance and income. 
Tablp prepared in 1896 by Mr. E. B. Johnson, registrar. 
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Annual cost to each person in the State to support each student in the university. 

Attendance and income for 1896, compared with neighboring State universities. — 
The following diagram shows that for the year 1896 the per capita cost per student 
in the University of Minnesota was decidedly lower than in any of the other great 
universities. These figureb«are taken from the World Almanac for 1896: 



Minnesota, Iowa, Michififan, Illinois, 
$88.80. IKK). 10. $148.60. %\b^Xn. 



Nebraska, 
$175.00. 



Wisconsin, 
$!i60. 



Missouri, 
$4»i.50. 
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The following shows the annual exx)enditure per student, compared with other 
State universities and three leading Eastern universities: 



Minne- North- Kan- Califor- 
sota, western, sas, nia, Cornell, 

$88.80. $105. $115. $1«0. $285. 



Yale, 
$304. 



Harvard, 
$920. 
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AN ACT to establish the University of Minnesota. 
[Appi-oved February 13, 1851. Chapter 28, Revised Statutes.] 

Section 1. There shall be established in this Territory an institution under the 
name and style of the University of Minnesota. * 

Se(^ 2. The proceeds of all lands that may hereafter be granted by the United 
States to the Territory for the support of a university shall be and remain a per- 
petual fund, to be called the ^'univeraity fund," the interest of which shall be 
appropriated to the support of a university; and no sectarian instruction shall be 
allowed in such university. 

Sec. 3. The object of the university shall be to provide the inhabitants of this 
Territory with the means of acquiring a thorough knowledge of the various 
branches of literature, science, and the arts. 

Sec. 4. The government of the university shall be vested in a board of twelve 
regents, who shall be elected by the legislature as hereinafter provided. 

Sec. 5. The members of the board of regents shall be elected at the present ses- 
sion of the legislature, and shall be divided into classes, numbered one, two, and 
three. Class numbered one shall hold their offices for two years; class numbered 
two, for four years, and class numbered three, for six years from the first Mon- 
day in February, one thousand eight hundred and fifty -one. Biennially thereafter 
there shall be elected in joint convention of both branches of the legislature four 
members to supply the vacancies made by the provisions of this section, and who 
shall hold their offices for six years, respectively. 

Sec. 6. Whenever there shall be a vacancy in the office of regents of the univer- 
sity, from any cause whatever, it shall be the duty of the governor to fill such 
office by appointment, and the person or persons so appointed shall continue in 
office until the close of the session of the legislature then next thereafter, and 
until others are elected in their stead. 

Sec. 7. The regents of the university and their successors in office shall con- 
stitute a body corporate, with the name and style of the " Begents of the Univer- 
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sity of Minnesota," with the rights, as such, of suing and being sued, of contracting 
and bemg contracted with, of making and using a common seal, and altering the 
same at pleasure. 

Sec. 8. The regents shall appoint a secretary, a treasurer, and a librarian, who 
shall hold their respective offices during the pleasure of the board. It shall be the 
duty of the secretary to record all the proceedings of the board, and carefully to 
preserve all its books and papers. The treasurer shall keep a true and faithful 
account of all moneys received and paid out by him, and shall give such bonds for 
the faithful performance of the duties of his office as the regents may require. 

Sec. 9. The regents shall have power, and it shall be their duty, to enact laws 
for the government of the univerfeity; to elect a chancellor, who shall be ex officio 
president of the board of regents, or when absent, or previous to the election of 
such chancellor, the board may elect one of their own number president pro tem- 
pore. They may also appoint the requisite number of professors and tutors, and 
such other officers as they may deem expedient; also to determine the amount of 
their respective salaries: Provided, That the salaries thus determined shall be sub- 
mitted to the legislature for their approval or dissent. 

Sec. 10. The university shall consist of five departments: The department of 
science, literature, and the arts; the department of law, the department of medi- 
cine, the department of the theory and practice of elementary instruction; the 
department of agriculture. The immediate government of the several depart- 
ments shall be intrusted to their respective faculties; but the regents shall have 
power to regulate the course of instruction, and prescribe, under the advice of the 
professorships, the books and authorities tx) be used in the several departments, 
and also to confer such degrees and grant such diplomas as are usually conferred 
and granted by other universities. 

Sec. 11. The regents shall have power to remove any officer connected with the 
institution when in their judgment the interest of the university requires it. 

Sec. 12. The admission fee to the university and the charges for tuition in the 
several departments thereof shall be regulated and prescribed by the board of 
regents, and as soon as in their opinion the income of the university fund will 
I)ermit, tuition in all of the departments shall be without charge to all students in 
the same who are residents of the Territory. 

Sec. 13. The University of Minnesota shall be located at or near the Falls of St. 
Anthony, and the regents, as soon as they may deem expedient, shall procure a 
suitable site for the erection of the university buildings, and they may proceed to 
the erection of the same as soon as funds may be provided for that purpose, after 
such plan or plans as may be approved by a majority of said board. 

Sec. 14. The regents shall have the power, and it shall be their duty, as soon as 
the requisite funds shall have been secured for that purpose, to establish a pre- 
I)aratory department of said university, and employ teachers for the same, who 
shall be qualified to give instruction in all the branches of learning usually taught 
in academies, which preparatory department may be discontinued whenever the 
regents may think proper, after the other departments of said university shall 
have been established. 

Sec. 15. The regents are authorized to expend such portions of the fund which 
by the provisions of this chapter may come under their control as they may deem 
expedient for the erection of suitable buildings and the purchase of apparatus, a 
library, and a cabinet of natural history; and the selection, management, and 
control of all lands which may hereafter be granted by Congress for the endow- 
ment of said university is hereby vestiBd in the board of regents. 

Sec. 16. The regents shall make a report annually to the legislature at its regu- 
lar session, exhibiting the state and progress of the university in its several 
departments, the course of study, the number of professors and students, the 

5097—02 9 
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amount of expenditures, and such other information as they may deem prox)er, or 
may from time to time be required of them. 

Sec. 17. Meetings of the board may be called by any seven members thereof, at 
such time and place as they may deem expedient, and a majority of said board 
shall constitute a quorum for the transaction of business, but a smaller number 
may adjourn from time to time. 

Sec. 18. The regents, if they shall deem it expedient, may receive into connec- 
tion with the university any college within the Territory upon application of the 
board of trustees; and such college so received shall become a branch of the uni- 
versity and be subject to the visitation of the regents. 

Sec. 19. No religious tenets or opinions shall be required to entitle any person 
to be admitted as a student in said university, and no such tenets or opinions 
shall be required as a qualification for any professor, tutor, or officer of said 
university. 

Sec. 20. The legislative assembly may at any time alter, amend, modify, or 
repeal this chapter. 
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Chapter I, General Laws, 1868: AN ACT to reorganize and provide for the government and regni- 
lation of the University of Minnesota, and to establish an agricnltnral college therein. (As 
amended by Chapter X, of the General Laws of 1872: An act to amend Chapter I of the Ses- 
sion Laws of 1868, relating to the University of Minnesota.) 

Section 1. The object of the University of Minnesota, established by the Con- 
stitution at or near the Falls of St. Anthony, shall be to provide the means of 
acquiring a thorough knowledge of the various branches of literature, science, and 
the arts, and such branches of learning as are related to agriculture and the 
mechanic arts, including military tactics and other scientific and classical studies. 

Sec. 2. There shall be established in the University of Minnesota five or more 
colleges or departments, that is to say, a department of prex)aratory instruction, 
a college of science, literature, and the arts, a college of agriculture, including 
''military tactics," a college of the mechanic arts, a college or department of law, 
and also a college or department of medicine. The department of elementary 
instruction may be dispensed with at such rate and in such wise as may seem just 
and proper to the board of regents. 

Sec. 3. The government of the university shall be vested in a board of ten 
regents, of which the governor of the State, the State superintendent of public 
instruction, and the president of the university shall be members ex officiis, and 
the remaining seven members thereof shall be apjKjinted by the governor, by and 
with the advice and consent of the senate. Whenever a vacancy occurs therein, 
for any cause, the same shall be filled for the unexpired term in the same manner. 
Of the regents thus appointed, two shall be commissioned and hold their offices 
for one year, and two for two years, and three for three years. Their successors 
shall be appointed in like manner, and shall hold their office for the full term of 
three years from the first Wednesday of March succeeding their appointments, 
and until their successors are appointed and qualified. The president of the uni- 
versity shall have the same lights, powers, and privileges as other members, 
except the right of voting, and he shall be ex officio the corresponding secretary 
of the board of regents. 

Sec. 4. The regents of the university shall constitute a body corporate under the 
name and style of " The University of Minnesota;" and by that name may sue 
and be sued, contract and be contracted with, make and use a comimon seal and 
alter the same at pleasure; a majority of the voting members shall constitute a 
quorum for the transaction of business, and a less number may adjourn from 
time to time. 
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Sec. 5. The board of regents shall elect from the members of the board a presi- 
dent of the board, [a] recording secretary, and [a] treasurer, who shall hold their 
respective offices during the pleasure of the board. And the president and treas- 
urer each before entering upon the duties of his office shall execute a bond in the 
penal sum of $50,000, with at least two sufficient sureties, to the State of Minne- 
sota, to be approved by the governor, conditioned for the faithful and honest 
performance of the duties of his office according to law, which bonds, when so 
approved, shall be filed in the office of the secretary of state. 

Sec. 6. The board of regents shall have power, and it shall be their duty, to 
enact by-laws for the government of the University of Minnesota in all its depart- 
ments; to elect a president of the university and, in their discretion, a vice-presi- 
dent and the requisite number of professors, instructors, officers, and employees, 
and to fix their salaries, [and] also the term of office of each, and to determine 
the moral and educational qualifications of applicants for admission, and in the 
appointment of professors, instructors, and other officers and assistants of the 
university, and in prescribing the studies and exercises thereof, and in all the 
management and government thereof no partiality or preference shall be shown 
to one sect or religious denomination over another, nor shall anything sectarian 
be taught therein. And the board of regents shall have power to regulate the 
courses of instruction and [to] prescribe the books and authorities to be used, and 
also to confer such degrees and grant such diplomas as are usual, in their discre- 
tion. It shall be the duty of the recording secretary to record all the proceedings 
of the board and carefully preserve all its books and papers, and before entering 
upon the duties of his office he shall take and subscribe an oath to perform his 
duties honestly and faithfully as such officer. It shall be the duty of the treas- 
urer to keep an exact and faithful account of all moneys, bills receivable, and 
evidence of indebtedness, and all securities or property received or paid out by 
him, and before entering upon his duties shall take and subscribe an oath that he 
will well and faithfully perform the duties of treasurer thereof. It shall be the 
duty of the president to preside at the meetings of the board, and in case of his 
inability to preside the board may appoint a president pro tempore. 

Sec. 7. In addition to all the rights, immunities, franchises, and endowments 
heretofore granted to or conferred upon the University of Minnesota for the 
endowment, support, and maintenance thereof, there shall be and is hereby invio- 
lably appropriated and placed at the disposal of the board of regents thereof, to 
be drawn from the State treasury upon the order of the president drawn upon 
the State auditor, countersigned by the secretary of the board, and payable to the 
order of the treasurer of the board, all the interest and income of the fund to be 
derived from the sales of all lands granted and to be granted to the State of Min- 
nesota by virtue of an act of Congress entitled *'An act donating lands to the sev- 
eral States and Territories which may provide colleges for the benefit of agricul- 
ture and the mechanic arts," approved July 2, 1867; and also all such gifts, grants, 
and contributions to the endowment thereof as may be derived from any and all 
such sources. 

Sec. 8. And in order to effect a settlement of all remaining indebtedness of the 
university, all the powers and authorities given by chapter 18 of the laws of 
1864, entitled *'An act relating to the University of Minnesota," and chapter 11 of 
the laws of 1866, entitled **An act to amend an act relating to the University 
of Minnesota, approved March 4, 1864," to the regents therein mentioned, are 
hereby given to and conferred upon the board of regents of the University of Min- 
nesota aforesaid; and the said acts are hereby continued and shall be in force until 
such outstanding indebtedness is fully liquidated. 

Sec. 9. The first meeting of the board of regents under the provisions of this 
act shall be holden at the university building on the first Wednesday in March, 
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1868, at which meeting the officera of the board shall be elected; and the annual 
meetings of the board shall be holden on the second Tuesday of December in each 
and every year thereafter. 

Sec. 10. Any person or persons contributing a sum of not less than $15,000 shall 
have the privilege of endowing a professorship in the university, the name and 
object of which shall be designated by the board of regents. 

Sec. 1 1 . The said board of regents shall succeed to and have control of the books, 
records, building, and all other property of the university; and the present board 
of regents shall be dissolved immediately upon the organization of the board 
herein provided for: Protrided, That all contracts made and at the time binding 
upon the board then dissolved shall be assumed and discharged by their successors 
in office. 

Sec. 12. It shall be the duty of the board of regents herein provided for to make 
arrangements for securing suitable lands, pursuant to the act of Congress above 
mentioned, in the vicinity of the university for an experimental farm, and as 
soon thereafter as may be to make such improvements thereon as will render the 
same available for experimental puriK>ses in connection with the course in the 
agricultural college; and for such purpose the board of regents is hereby author- 
ized to expend a sum not exceeding the amount specified by the act of Congress 
aforesaid. 

Sec. 13. On or before the second Tuesday in December in each and every year 
the board of regents, through their president, shall make a report to the governor, 
showing in detail the progress and condition of the university during the previous 
university year, the wants of the institution in all its various departments, the 
nature, costs, and results of all improvements, experiments, and investigations, 
the number of professors and students, the amounts of money received and dis- 
bursed, and such other matters, including industrial and economical statistics, as 
they deem important or useful. One copy of said report shall be transmitted to 
each of the other colleges endowed under the provisions of the said act of Congress 
and one copy to the Secretary of the Interior. 

Sec. 14. The president of the university shall be the president of the general 
faculty and of the special faculties of the several departments or colleges, and the 
executive head of the institution in all its departments. As such officer he shall 
have authority, subject to the board of regents, to give general direction to the 
practical affairs and scientific investigations of the university, and in the recess 
of the board of regents to remove any employee or subordinate officer not a mem- 
ber of the faculty, and supply, for the time being, any vacancies thus created. 
He shall perform the customary duties of a corresponding secretary, and may be 
charged with the duties of one of the professorships. He shall make to the super- 
intendent of public instruction, on or before the second Tuesday in December in 
each and every year, a report showing in detail the progress and condition of the 
university during the previous university year, the number of professors and stu- 
dents in the several departments, and such other matters relating to the proper 
educational work of the institution as he shall deem useful. It shall also be the 
duty of the president of the university to make to the board of regents, on or 
before the second Tuesday in December in each and every year, a report showing 
in detail the progress and condition of the university during the previous university 
year, the nature and results of all important experiments and investigations, and 
such other matters, including economical and industrial facts and statistics, as he 
shall deem useful. 

Sec. 15. Chapter 80 of the laws of 1860, chapter 87 of the laws of 1863, and so 
much and such parts of any and all acts and laws, whether general or special, as 
are inconsistent with the provisions of this act are hereby repealed. 

Sec. 16. This act shall take effect and be in force from and after its x)assi^e. 

Approved February 18, 1868. Act to amend approved February 29, 1878. 



Chapter IV. 

THE SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE. 



By Sidney M. Owen, 
Regent of the university. 



In contemplating the establishment of a branch of the State uni- 
versity devoted to agricultural education the guiding thought was of a 
school that would be in fact as well as in name a " school of practical 
agriculture," a title that time and results have shown to be merited 
by this institution. The university regents were well aware that 
many, if not all, of the agricultural educational institutions of the 
country were so in name only; that in their courses of study, and in 
fact in their sympathies and tendencies, they were so closely in line 
with the high school, the academy, and college that in practice or 
result it was difficult to see wherein they differed. While such edu- 
cational institutions were called "agricultural," while the material 
they worked upon was drawn from the families of farmers, and while 
they ostensibly existed for the purpose *of increasing the number of 
intelligent farmers, yet, as a matter of fact, they were educating the 
boys of the farms to be, in a very large measure, anything but farm- 
ers. The percentage of the students who went back to the farms 
after being educated in or graduated from schools and colleges of 
agriculture was much too small, in the estimation of the regents, to 
justify the establishment and support of those institutions; hence it 
was resolved that, if possible, the Minnesota School of Agriculture 
should be so organized and conducted that it would reverse the pre- 
vailing system and results. 

The intense competition in the world of business, and in no depart- 
ment more intense than in that of agriculture, admonished the regents 
that agricultural education should be devoted wholly to equipping 
the farm boy with a knowledge of the theory, practice, and science 
of farming that would enable him to enter upon that avocation pre- 
pared to meet and overcome the world's competition, the pressure of 
which is ever growing heavier. 

It was believed that a school could and should be conducted by 
instructoi*s in such close touch with the farm, in such active sympathy 
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with the farm boy that he would be made to see possibilities and beau- 
ties in the avocation of farming never before conceived of. If this 
could be realized the boy would be educated toward the farm, not 
away from it. Farms would begin to be worked with the intelligence 
and system of the ideal factory, and the capabilities of the soil would 
be more fully realized. 

The foregoing will indicate how carefully and thoughtfully this 
school was planned, and it is a gratifying task to relate its subsequent 
history, which so completely confirms the wisdom of its conception 
and the fidelity of its administration. 

In harmony with the views and convictions of the regents the first 
step toward the organization of the school was the preparation of a 
general plan calculated to give practical effect to those views. Prof. 
D. L. Kiehle, then a member of the board of regents and State super- 
intendent of public instruction, submitted a plan, or a suggestion of 
a plan, for such a school, which was approved by the regents and 
was published February 1, 1888, in Farm, Stock, and Home, an agri- 
cultural paper published in Minneapolis. 

The school having been in a great measure conducted along the line 
of Professor Kiehle's suggestions, they are herewith presented, in his 
language, as an essential part of its history: 

In the organization of a school of agriculture, as it seems to me, the following 
considerations should govern: 

1. It should meet the demands of the young farmers who desire a knowledge of 
such matters of business, science, and agricultural experience as belong to the 
calling. 

2. The school should receive them at the close of a good common-school training, 
and at an age not younger than 15 years. 

3. As it is intended for those whose life and labor are on the farm, the term 
should include the months during which they are at leisure, say five months, from 
November 1 to April 1. 

4. The courses of the school should be mostly objective, manual, practical, and 
scientific, and in its results should accomplish the following: (a) It should culti- 
vate and strengthen the taste and abilities of agricultural life. The student 
should therefore pursue his school life as closely as possible with his life on the 
farm. To be absent too long and to become accustomed to other surroundings 
will wean from the farm. Hence, a course to be completed by winter terms has 
two advantages. It leaves the student the working season to apply his learning 
and earn wages for his support. It also continues his life on the farm without a 
long break, and so strengthens rather than weakens hi& taste for his chosen call- 
ing. (6) It should cultivate his powers of observation and judgment, and his 
manual skill in lines belonging to his occupation, (c) It should make him 
acquainted with the elements of those branches of science most immediately allied 
to his calling. 

I. QENERAL BUSINESS COURSE. 

(1) Beading and composition; (2) business arithmetic; (3) bookkeeping; (4) 
geography — (a) descriptive, (b) physical; (5) United States history; (6) civil gov- 
ernment; (7) ix)litical economy; (8) drawing. 

The instruction in these branches should be given, in matter and in method, 
especially practical and adapted to the needs of this class of students. 
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II. SCIENTIFIC AND MANUAL TRAINING COURSE. 

(1) Shopwork; (2) chemistry; (3) mineralogy and composition of soils; (4) bot- 
any; (5) physiology; (6) natural philosophy. 

These subjects should be taught objectively and thoroughly in the elements. 
In this course the student should learn the use and care of common tools; he should 
become familiar with laboratory work, with the most common elements that enter 
into foods and soils, together with the laws of their chemical combinations; he 
should know of botany by a study of plants, and he should learn of animal physi- 
ology by the study of animals themselves, dissected and examined with his own 
hands and eyes. 

III. LECTURE COURSE. 

(1) Farm management — (a) system, (h) economy, (c) business; (2) soils; (3) 
plants; (4) stock — (a) breeding; (6) feeding; (5) farm hygiene; (6) farm archi- 
tecture; (7) farm home. 

This course should bring to the students, in familiar talks, the practical experi- 
ence of men who have worked and observed intelligently in these different lines. 

This winter course is distinct and independent, in the interest of those who 
desire to return to their farms for labor during the summer months. 

A similar summer course may be provided for such as desire practical experi- 
ence as might be given on the ex{)erimental farm. 

As students appear with ability and ambition to pursue their studies still 
further the department of agriculture in the university is prepared to receive 
them and to advance them to the honorable degree of bachelor of agriculture. 

The above is not offered as a prepared and complete curriculum. I give in out- 
line only so much as is necessary to convey my view as to what is needed and how 
it may be done. If this plan is reasonable, we shall have in the fruit of it a school 
that will be, both as to expense and preparation, within the reach of farmers of 
ordinary thrift. It will be what all intelligent farmers should have, namely, a 
good business education of a high-school grade, fair mechanical skill, with the 
habit of themselves making and mending rather than buying; a practical knowl- 
edge of the alphabet of the natural sciences so that they can read and observe 
intelligently in the lines of their work. 

All this in the school of agriculture; beyond this is our college of agriculture, 
in which these subjects will be continued to meet the demands of the fewer, and 
that most important class in agriculture, lecturers, professors, physicians, and 
statesmen. 

No proposition suggested in the foregoing met with more adverse 
criticism than the one to hold the school during the winter months, 
when, it was said, practical agriculture could not be taught, since 
the opportunity for object lessons in crop growing and conditions for 
practice in actual farm work would be wanting. But experience has 
confirmed the predictions of Professor Kiehle. Much of the disad- 
vantages of teaching practical subjects in winter has been overcome 
by means of plants, animals, machines, charts, models, and other 
illustrative material which from year to year is being collected. The 
boy receives instruction during the winter that he is eager to put in 
practice on the farm during the succeeding summer. While at work 
there he discovers defects in his education that cause him to look for- 
ward with pleasant anticipation to the second term of school, when 
the defects may be remedied. 
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Thus the farm becomes a part of the scliool, the boy is kept in sym- 
pathetic touch with both, which is a very desirable object, and one 
which has been extremely difficult of attainment in the past; that 
is, educating farm boys who will stay on the farms, thus putting the 
latter into the hands of farmers educated for their profession, as the 
lawyer, doctor, or preacher is educated for his. 

During the summer of 1888 the first school building was erected. 
It was designed to furnish dormitory and culinary facilities for about 
35 students, with necessary recitation rooms, a small library, reading 
room, etc. In preparing for 35 students it was believed by many that 
such provision would be ample for several years, but the attendance 
during the first term revealed a demand for a school of this kind that 
existing facilities would not come near supplying. 

The attendance the first year was 47. The course of study, as 
announced, though not strictly adhered to, was English, physical 
geography, botany, physics, and lectures on farm management, farm 
architecture, and horticulture. 

The facilities provided in 1888 proving altogether inadequate, the 
following year a larger building, assembly hall, was erected. This 
building contained dormitory facilities for about 65 students, an 
assembly room, recitation rooms, etc. It was completed in time for 
the opening of the second year's school, with an attendance of 78. 
The second year's course of study was algebra, geometry, civil gov- 
ernment, political economy, agricultural chemistry, and animal physi- 
ology, with lectures on grains, dairying, horticulture, and veterinary 
science. 

During the summer of 1890 the school facilities were still further 
increased by the erection of a chemical laboratory, a small building 
devoted to offices and laboratory having previously been burned. This 
building, with its fine facilities for teaching agricultural chemistry, 
is a most attractive one to the students, who study this branch with 
great interest, pleasure, and profit. At the close of the second year 14 
of the first year's class graduated. 

During the third school year, 1890-91, the attendance was: Regular 
course, 104; university course, 5. The latter students were gradu- 
ates from the school, who entered the university proper for the pur- 
pose of taking the advanced courses in the sciences pertaining to 
agriculture, and thus fitting themselves for teaching and experiment 
work. The scarcity of competent instructors in agricultural schools 
inspired the regents to encourage those graduates from the school 
who seemed to be adapted to the work to take the advanced coui'se, 
and thus aid in supplying the demand for teachers. The number 
of graduates from the school at the close of the third year was 16. 

In 1891 dairy aall was built and equipped for giving practical instruc- 
tion in butter and cheese making. It contained a lecture room 
devoted to animal breeding, arranged for the admission of animals 
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before the classes, and affording splendid facilities for lucid demon- 
stration by instructors and clear understanding by the students. 
The building also contains ofl&ces of the station bookkeeper, profes- 
sors of dairying, of animal husbandry, veterinary science, mailing 
room, etc. 

During the fourth year the attendance was: Regular course, 88; 
dairy school, 28; university course, 3. The dairy school was insti- 
tuted after the erection of dairy hall. It was designed to not only 
impart dairy instruction to such regular students as required it, but 
also to those who were not members of the school, but desired instruc- 
tion for use in the home or factory. This feature has proved to be 
very popular and of great value to the dairy interests of the State. 

In 1892 no additional buildings were erected, though more were 
sadly needed. The attendance during the fifth year,. 1892-93, was: 
Regular course, 114; special dairy course, 30; university course, 7. 
There were 21 graduates from the school at the close of the year. 

In 1893 was erected what is known as "drill hall," the largest of 
the school buildings erected up to that date. It contains a fine large 
drill hall and gymnasium, drawing and wood-working rooms — work 
that had previously been done under great disadvantages, owing to the 
want of proper rooms — office, lecture, and recitation rooms for the 
professors of horticulture and entomology, a museum, and dormitory 
facilities for some 20 students. This building also contains the 
blacksmith shop, a branch of education inaugurated in 1893, and one 
that has proven as popular as it will be useful. There is surely no 
branch of work that the boys take greater interest in. 

The sixth school year, 1893-94, demonstrated the growing popu- 
larity of the Minnesota School of Practical Agriculture, and justified 
the predictions and faith of those who had worked earnestly and hope- 
fully for its upbuilding and success. The attendance was : Regular 
course, 144; dairy school, 59; university course, 7 — a number largely 
in excess of the dormitory room at hand and taxing the culinary 
facilities to their utmost. The dairy-school attendance shows how 
rapidly this branch was growing in favor. The number of students 
graduated at the close of the year was 19. 

In 1894 no building was done; and though the attendance the pre- 
vious year was so much in excess of comfortable accommodations 
provided, yet the attendance for 1894-95 was: Regular course, 204; 
dairy school, 90; university course, 7; summer school for girls, 59. 
The number graduated at the close of the year was 25. 

In the summer of 1894, by way of experiment, a summer school for 
girls of all ages was established. It was a four weeks' term and 
devoted mainly to instruction in dairying from the standpoint of the 
home — home butter and cheese making — and to cooking and domestic 
economy, though lectures on small-fruit growing, entomology, chem- 
istry of foods, and hygiene were given. The attendance during the 
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term was 59, which was very gratifying, and encouraged the regents 
to lengthen the term to six weeks in 1895. 

In 1895 a new dormitory and culinary building, known as the dining 
hall, was erected. It has dormitory accommodations for 60; a dining 
room 40 by 130, in which 450 persons may be seated, with kitchen facil- 
ities. This building cost about $40,000, and is the largest structure 
on university farm campus. During the same year the dairy hall 
was enlarged, doubling its capacity and making it the largest dairy- 
school building in the country, if not in the world. It is 65 bj^ 100 
feet, and three stories high. A substantial blacksmith shop was also 
built, in size sufficient for 25 forges. A poultry building was also 
erected during the year, and instruction in this minor, yet important 
line of work was begun. 

The attendance for the year 1895-96 was : Regular course, 223 ; dairy 
school, 97; summer course for women, 46; college course, 10. 

The summer agricultural school for women had become an estab- 
lished success. No one was barred from this school on account of age 
or education, or required to enter at the beginning and remain through 
the whole term. A woman could attend a week, have some trouble- 
some problem in the kitchen, dairy, fruit garden, or elsewhere solved, 
and return home. However, a large percentage of the attendants 
came at the beginning and remained to the end. The course of study 
for the term in 1895 will give a correct idea of the scope of this 
admirable school: 

Practice work in cooking, under Mary C. Thompson. 

Practice work in dairying, under T. L. Haecker. 

Practice work in sewing, under Grace A. Burch. 

Lectures in chemistry, under Harry Snyder, B. S. 

Lectures in English, under H. W. Brewster, Ph. D. 

Lectures in entomology, under Otto Lugger, Ph. D. 

Lectures in horticulture, under S. B. Green, B. S. 

Lectures in hygiene, under M. H. Reynolds, M. D., V. M. 

In 1896 no new buildings were erected, but the attendance increased 
in the year 1896-97 so that the newly provided dormitories and class 
rooms were being rapidly filled. In the school of agriculture course 
265 students were enrolled; dairy school, 92; women's school, 70; col- 
lege course, 14. 

In 1897 the State legislature appropriated the sum of $25,000 for a 
dormitory for girls, that the school of agriculture plan might be per- 
fected by the admission of farmers' daughters into the winter course 
with the young men. A beautiful, substantial, but plain structure 
was built, suitable to accommodate 90 young ladies. During this 
year a central heating and electric-light plant was also erected, and 
now all the buildings are lighted with electricity and nearly all are 
heated from the central plant. This plan of heating and lighting has 
materially aided in procuring a large saving by securing lower rates 
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of insurance on the buildings and equipment. At the present writ- 
ing the enrollment for the year 1897-98 is as follows: School of agri- 
culture course, 312; dairy school, 83; women's summer school, 65; 
college of agriculture, four years' course, 23; total, 483. 

The course of study for 1897-98 is given herewith. It will be found 
interesting to compare it with that of the first and second years, 
since it not only reveals the development that has taken place, but 
the tenacity with which the idea of practical agricultural education 
is adherred to. 

Course op Study. 

first year. 

First term, — ^Agriculture [2] , botany [5] , drawing [2] ,^ mnsic or athletics [1] ,^ 
physiology [5] , study of breeds [2] . Agriculture [1] , blacksmithing [1] ,* carpen- 
try [2],* carpentry lecture [1], military drill [1],* study of breeds [1], or laun- 
dering [2],* physical culture [1],^ sewing [3],^ social culture [1].^ 

Second term. — Botany [5] , farm accounts [2^] ,^ music or athletics [1] ,* physiol- 
ogy [4] , algebra [5] ,^ or carpentry [2] ,* carpentry lecture [1] , drawing [2] ,^ or 
cooking [3] ,* drawing [2] } blacksmithing [1] , military drill [1] / or home man- 
agement [1],' physical culture [1].^ 

SECOND YEAR. 

First term, — Dairy chemistry [2], dairy husbandry [2i],' fruit growing [3], 
music or athletics [1],^ poultry [1]. Zoology or entomology, or algebra [5].* 
Breeding [2i] / military drill [1] ,^ physics [5] , or cooking [3] ,^ household art [1] ,* 
physical culture [1],^ sewing [3].^ 

Second term. — ^Agricultural chemistry [5] ,^ dairy husbandry [2|] ,^ music or 
athletics [1] ,' physics [5] , vegetable gardening [3] , algebra [5] ,^ or field crops [5] , 
or cooking [3],^ home economy [2].' Military drill [1],^ or physical culture [1].* 

THIRD YEAR. 

First term. — ^Agricultural chemistry [5] } forestry [3] , music or athletics [1] ,' 
plane geometry [5] . Handling grain and machinery [1] ,^ veterinary science [3] ,^ 
or sewing [4].^ 

Second term, — Civics or geometry [4] , dressing and curing meats [1] ,* green- 
houses and hotbeds [3] . Feeding [3] , soils and fertilizers [5] , veterinary science 
[3],^ or cooking [3],^ domestic chemistry [3], hygiene [3],^ sanitation [2].^ 

The faculty has experienced but few changes since the school began 
save the additions that have been made from time to time. Messrs. 
Brewster, Green, Lugger, Hays, and Aldrich are '* charter members" 
of the school faculty. 



^ Figures in brackets indicate the number of hours per week in which the sub- 
ject is pursued; all work in subjects marked thus [2] extend through double time 
in the daily programme. 

' Mathematics are offered only for students who have decided to take the col- 
lege course in agriculture; in order to graduate, students must have completed 
all the equivalents. 

One essay and one declamation are required of each student in each term of the 
first two years. Those taking the regular work in the literary societies will be 
ezctised from the declamation. 
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Following is the present composition of the faculty: Cyrus Nor- 
throp, LL. D., president; William M. Liggett, dean; Henry Webb 
Brewster, Ph. D., principal, mathematics; Samuel B. Green, B. S., 
horticulture, forestry; Otto Lugger, Ph. D., zoology, entomology; 
Charles R. Aldrich, carpentry, drawing, farm buildings; Florence A. 
Brewster, librarian; William A. Robertson, B. S., physics, botany; 
J. A. Vye, penmanship, accounts; Harry Snyder, B. S., chemistry; 
T. L. Haecker, dairy husbandry; M. H. Reynolds, M. D., V. M., physi- 
ology , veterinary science ; WilletM. Hays, M. S., agriculture; Thomas 
Shaw, animal industry; J. M. Drew, blacksmithing, poultry; Andrew 
Boss, dressing and curing meats, machinery; William Boss, carpen- 
try, engineering; Alvin D. Gaines, A. M., language, civics, music; 
Harry A. Loenhaeuser, lieutenant, U. S. A., military drill; E. W. 
Mahood, M. A., arithmetic and athletics; Juniata L. Sheppard, cook- 
ing; Margaret Blair, sewing. 

Admission is given to students who have completed a common-school 
course in English grammar, arithmetic, history of the United States, 
and geography, as prescribed by the State department of public 
instruction. 

Students are received without examination in subjects for which 
they can furnish the certificates of high schools or of county superin- 
tendents. 

Students applying for admission after the opening of the term are, 
in addition to passing the entrance examination given at the begin- 
ning of the year, required to show proficiency in the work done by 
the class up to the time of such application. 

A command of the English language such as can be gained from 
practice in spelling, composition, and letter writing is very essential. 
Those who expect to enter this school are urged to prepare themselves 
thoroughly in these branches. They are also expected to have a prac- 
tical knowledge of fractions — common and decimal — ^percentage, 
measurements, and interest. 

Students deficient in grammar and penmanship, but who under- 
stand arithmetic through fractions, will be admitted to the prepara- 
tory class. 

The cost to the students for board and washing is the actual cost of 
maintaining the table and caring for the house. This does not exceed 
$3 per week, and has been as low as $2.58 per week. The buildings 
are warmed by steam, and the sleeping rooms are each furnished with 
a bedstead, mattress, dressing bureau, and table. 

Each student furnishes 4 sheets, 1 pair of blankets, 1 quilt, 1 bed- 
spread, 1 pillow, 3 pillow cases, 2 bath towels, and comb and brush. 

Text-books are furnished at an annual rental of $2 to students who 
do not desire to purchase. 

Drawing tools may be had at a rental of 50 cents per term, or may 
be purchased for $4. 
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It is recommended that all students taking the military drill pro- 
vide themselves with the uniform, which consists of blouse, trousers, 
vest, and cap, modeled after the United States Military Academy uni- 
form, of cadet gray, and is as neat and economical a dress as the stu- 
dent can obtain. 

Students pay an incidental fee of $1 per term and also pay for break- 
age of apparatus used in practical work. 

DEPOSIT. 

In addition to the assessment of $12 for board, at the beginning of 
the term a deposit of $5 is required of each student as a guaranty for 
the return of all books, tools, and other articles borrowed. 

The total expenses for the year need not exceed $85 to each student. 

The school is conducted upon the principle that character makes all 
labor honorable. * As much, therefore, of the labor at the home and 
on the farm as can be distributed among the students is allotted to 
them at a fair rate of compensation. 

The school is located upon the State experimental farm, St. Anthony 
Park, and its instructors are largely of the station staff. The students 
are therefore not only instructed by men who are engaged in practical 
agricultural work in all its branches, but are surrounded by the ani- 
mals, tools, and implements of the farm, become familiar with well- 
arranged stock barns; in short, breathe a farm atmosphere during 
their school lives that conduces to the effectiveness of instructors and 
receptivity of students. 

The course in manual training, consisting of practical carpentry and 
blacksmithing, is very attractive to the students and no less useful 
than attractive. The dairy instruction is of a purely practical char- 
acter. The boy learns the arts of caring for milk and making butter 
and cheese by doing the actual work required, and the same is true, 
so far as possible, of all the branches of instruction. 

The fall of 1897 witnessed the inauguration of coeducation of the 
sexes, with young ladies in attendance. As previously noted, a very 
comfortable and appropriate home had been provided for them, and 
they were particularly fortunate in being under the motherly care 
and direction of a lady whom nature seemed to have specially endowed 
for a station of this kind, Mrs. Virginia Meredith, who has contributed 
very much to the success, usefulness, and popularity of this depart- 
ment. While it was expected the girls would enter only those classes 
in practical farm work that the women of the farms are directly inter- 
ested in, such as dairying, fruit and flower growing, household chem- 
istry, and possibly entomology, yet they were barred from no classes, 
and the result is that they are found with their brothers in all classes 
except those in carpentry and blacksmithing, and in all of them, even 
in that of animal breeding, they are as apt and eager students as the 
boys, though they are members of classes in cooking and sewing 
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which the boys do not enter. It is needless to say that the regents 
and all friends of the school are delighted with this innovation, and 
all are predicting a great development of practical agricultural edu- 
cation of the girls of all States in the near future. 

One of the most gratifying and pleasing features of coeducation 
here is the marked improvement in the social graces and deportment 
of both boys and girls. The desire of each to appear well in the sight 
of the other proves an incentive to welldoing and to higher culture, 
which in the fullness of time will make its impress upon many rural 
communities. 

The admission of girls into the regular school has, in the opinion of 
the regents and faculty, made the summer school unnecessary. This 
conclusion was the moi*e easily reached because it had been found by 
experience that the summer school, coming at a season when farm 
work and experimentation was at its height, interfered more or less 
with the work of the station's staff, the members of which were also 
instructors in the school. 

Before concluding it may be proper to refer to another important 
branch of education that has not been mentioned. The meats con- 
sumed by the school are supplied by the farm, and the male students 
are required to take lessons in butchering, cutting up, and preparing 
for the cook the carcasses of the animals slaughtered, and they are 
also instructed in the curing and preservation of meats. 

The following tables show at a glance the growth of the school and 
also the total cost to each student for a school year: 

Table I. — Showing students in the department of agriculture of the University of 

Minnesota. 





1888-89. 


1889-90. 


1890-91. 


1891-92. 


1892-93. 


1893-94. 


1894-95. 


1895-96. 


1896-97. 


1897-98. 


School of Agricul- 
ture 


47 


78 
14 


104 
18 

5 


101 
9 

3 


114 
21 

7 


144 
19 

7 

1 

59 


204 
25 

9 

2 

90 

59 


223 

28 

10 

1 

97 

46 


265 

28 

14 

2 

92 

70 


310 


Graduated 


23 


College of Agri- 
culture 




24 


Graduated 






1 


Dairy school 








28 


30 


84 


Women's school . . 








65 


















Total 


47 


78 


109 


132 


151 


210 


362 


376 


441 


483 



Table II. — Showing exact cost to each student for the school years named. 





Board 

I>er 
week. 


Board 

per 

year. 


Fees and 
book 

rent per 
year. 


Total 
cost per 
year of 

six 
months. 


1888-89 


$2.50 
2.50 
2.57 
2.65 
2.80 
2.66 
2.66 
2.80 
2.59 


160.00 
60.00 
61.68 
63.60 
67.20 
63.84 
63.84 
68.80 
61.88 


$3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
a 00 
3.00 
4.00 
4.50 
4.50 


$63.00 


1889-90 


63.00 


1890-91 


64.68 


1891-92 


66.60 


1892-93 


70.20 




66.84 


1894-96 


67.84 


1895-96 


73.30 


1896-97 


66.38 







Chapter V. 

THE ORIGIN, GROWTH, AND PRESENT CONDITION 
OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF MINNESOTA. 



By Mrs. Jennie C. Grays, 
President of the Board of Education of Minneapolis, 

[A paper read before the school boards of Minnesota in December, 1898.] 



While the period of time covered by my subject is very short, 
scarcely half a century, it is r'^vertheless a period replete with inter- 
est. Aside from the interest which always attaches to the foundation 
of some noble structure or to the initial step in some great work, 
there is, to me at least, a peculiar interest, as Taine expresses it, in 
*' unraveling across the lapse of time the living man," and of finding 
to whom and to what extent we are indebted here in Minnesota for 
this splendid edifice^ — the public school. And the fact that he to 
whom we owe perhaps more than to any other its broad and deep 
foundation, that he is still living, an honored and respected citizen of 
our State, but adds interest to the study. I refer to ex- Governor 
Ramsey, who was the first Territorial governor. Strictly speaking, 
to trace the origin of our public schools, we must not only recross the 
AUeghenies, but the Atlantic Ocean also, to where in some of the 
Protestant States of Germany in the sixteenth century we find the 
beginnings of the public school, an institution created, supported 
wholly or in part, and directed by the State, in order to bring the 
whole people under educational influences. But it is sufficient for 
our purposes to use the term in its more limited sense, the beginnings 
of the public school in Minnesota. While mission schools for the 
Indians had been established within the present boundaries of the 
State as early as 1834, possibly in 1832, it was not till 1847 that the 
first steps were taken by a Dr. Williamson to promote the education 
of the whites. This was a philanthropic movement and furthered 
by the National Educational Society, Minnesota not having even a 
Territorial organization then. But a word in regard to it, at least as 
a preliminary step, will be of interest. 

Dr. Williamson writes to the president of this society that there 
has grown up within a few years on one of the bluffs of the Missis- 
sippi a village of white men which has been christened by the Roman 
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Catholics, who constitute the larger portion of the inhabitants, St. 
Paul; that after making inquiries he thought there might be as 
many as 36 pupils who would attend a school; that not more than 
half the parents could themselves read; that one woman who had 
four children would give boarding and a room to a teacher for the 
tuition of her children, and he recommended that a female teacher, one 
free from prejudice, be sent out. The result was that a log building 
10 by 12, covered with bark and chinked with mud, used previously 
as a blacksmith shop, was secured and converted into a schoolhouse, 
the first in Minnesota, except those connected with missions. A Miss 
Bishop was sent to take charge of the school, and a little later a Miss 
Schofield came to her assistance. A few other schools were estab- 
lished in white settlements by this society, notably at Stillwater and 
St. Anthony. But the first meeting relating to the establishment of 
public schools was held in November, 1849, and in this same little 
schoolhouse. Early in this year Congress passed an act establishing 
the Territorial government of Minnesota, and one section of this act 
declared in brief that in each township sections 16 and 36 should be 
reserved for the support of schools in this Territory. As I have inti- 
mated, Alexander Ramsey, of Pennsylv^ania, was appointed the first 
Territorial governor. He, with his family, arrived in May, and the 
first legislative assembly met in the September following. Let me 
quote from his first message. He said : 

The subject of education, which has ever been esteemed of first importance in 
all new American communities, deserves, and I doubt not will receive, your 
earliest and most devoted care. From the pressure of other and more immediate 
wants, it is not to be expected that your school system should be very ample, yet 
it is desirable that whatever is done should be of a character that will readily 
adapt itself to the growth and increase of the country, and not in future years 
require a violent change of system. 

The suggestions of the governor awakened much interest in the 
question of a school system. A committee on education was ap- 
pointed, and later a very able report was presented by the chairman, 
Hon. Mr. McLeod. To found a system which was broad and would 
readily adapt itself to future conditions seems to have been the guid- 
ing principle in this germinal act to establish and maintain common 
schools, passed on the last day of the session, which was the 1st day 
of November, 1849. It was the passage of this act which led to that 
first public-school meeting to which I have referred. This act required 
a 2i-mill tax to be levied with which to pay teachers, and provided 
that a special tax could be voted by the people, for the building of 
schoolhouses, etc. — it also recognized the township as the unit of 
division — it provided for the election of trustees, who had power to 
examine and hire teachers, but it did not require any reports to be 
made, hence there is scarcely anything authoritative concerning these 
earliest schools. We find that a district school building was built at 
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Stillwater in 1848, one at St. Anthony in 1849, and one at St. Paul in 
1850. Tlie largest, that at St. Anthony, was 24 by 34 feet. In some 
districts the entire cost of these first schools was met by tuition fees, 
there being no sale of school lands until 1862, and consequently no 
income from that source. The first code did not specify the length 
of a term of school, but it did say that no district should receive its 
share of the county tax — to which was added 15 per cent of all moneys 
accruing from liquor licenses — until the school had actually been 
held. The capsheaf of our public-school system, the university, had 
its initiative in 1851 in the annual message of the governor. At his 
suggestion the legislature memorialized Congress for a grant of land, 
and then proceeded to pass an act incorporating the university, the 
law providing that it should consist of five departments, science, 
literature, law, etc. In response to this memorial Congress, in Febru- 
ary, granted two townships of land "for the use and support of the 
university in said Territory, and for no other use and purpose what- 
ever." To us, at this distance in time, it seems rather premature to 
be providing for a university before even good common schools were 
established, but regents were appointed, the location of the land grant 
was begun, a site donated, a two-story building, 30 by 50, built by 
subscription, and the use of the building given to a Mr. Merrill, who 
opened the school in November, 1851, with 20 pupils. The first report 
of a superintendent of instruction, and which may properly close the 
initial period of our public schools, was for the year 1851. The number 
of school districts is given as 13, schoolhouses 5, with an aggregate value 
of $2,500, number of pupils enrolled 250. In this report the attention 
of trustees is called to the importance of securing larger lots for 
school buildings, that they should be situated in the center of at least 
an acre lot. All of which has quite a familiar sound. The superin- 
tendent also advises, instead of building two small school buildings 
in different parts of the town, to build a single ''edifice," of several 
rooms, and by employing a male principal with a female assistant said 
trustees will be able to reduce the expense of education. 

In considering the second topic, the growth of the public schools of 
the State, I shall try not to weary the reader with statistics — in fact, 
statistics are not much in evidence until 1862 or 1863, the report of 
1863 being the first at all approaching completeness as to the condi- 
tion of the public schools — but a few statistics will be necessary; also 
frequent reference to school legislation. For, while legislation may 
be erratic, unstable, even vicious at times, taken for a series of years 
it will indicate progress, or the reverse. In the Territorial period 
there was some important school legislation, as that in 1854 requiring 
schools to be held at least three months in the year as a condition to 
receiving the county tax apportionment, the dropping of the town- 
ship system, and requiring the count}' commissioners to divide the 
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county into convenient districts; also that relating to the organiza- 
tion of special school districts in the larger towns. 

The university, opened in 1851 with 20 pupils, was closed in 1854, 
the building being finally rented for the public schools and passing 
out of the hands of the regents. In 1854 the present site of the uni- 
versity was selected, and in 1856 the first building was begun. The 
regents reported to the legislature in that year that they had been 
occupied principally in locating the lands for the use of the univer- 
sity; that they regretted that the preparatory school was obliged to 
close, but thought the time had come for the organization not only of 
an academic department of a high order, but also of the university 
proper. Notwithstanding this desire on the part of the regents, it 
was not till eleven years later, 1867, that the school was again opened. 

In this same year (1856), the governor in his annual message expresses 
his regret that no report has been submitted on the condition or prog- 
ress of the public schools in the Territory, owing, as he says, to the 
resignation of the superintendent of instruction, who was unable to 
give the requisite time and attention to the duties of the ofl&ce for the 
meager salary of $100, and adding that he had been unable as yet to 
find any person willing to accept the office for the same reason. How 
strangely this reads in this "office-seeking" age! From the meager- 
ness of reports I conclude this condition prevailed for several years. 
Notwithstanding there were no official reports, the governor was able 
to state that nearly every village in the Territory had a school for 
small children, and in at least two of the larger towns grammar 
grades had been established. The course of study is indicated by the 
text-books used, which were Mitchell's Geography, Davies's Arith- 
metic, Wells's Grammar, Webster's Speller, Willard's United States 
History, and Parker's Readers, familiar names, I doubt not, to many 
of us. 

In 1858 Minnesota entered the sisterhood of States with a popula- 
tion of over 150,000. The State constitution required the legislature 
to secure an efficient system of public schools for each township in the 
State. As a consequence there was much legislation, some good, some 
bad, in this first decade of our statehood — one legislature passing acts 
which were repealed by the next, perhaps. We find one superintend- 
ent complaining of the frequent changes of the school law. He says: 

All agree that it has merits, as brevity, simplicity, a generality of provisions, 
and a rare economy; but it needs the benefit of a trial. 

One of the first acts of the new State legislature, and largely through 
the infiuence of Dr. Ford, of Winona, was that providing for normal 
schools, and a very important factor in the public school system, for 
already had been found a most serious dearth of well-qualified teachers. 
This act provided that under certain conditions normal schools could 
be established. Winona was the first town to meet the conditions,* 
and the first normal in the State was opened in that place in Septem- 
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by the Federal Congress he says: " It is the great gift of the nation 
to all the millions who are to inhabit the soil of Minnesota," and 
adds, "You (the legislators) are stewards in their behalf, and it 
devolves upon you to see that the sacred trusts involved are faith- 
fully executed and these vast estates consecrated to education, which 
is the root of liberty." 

During the last ten years, 1888 to 1898, two acts of legislation stand 
out prominently in their effect upon the growth and progress of our 
schools. The first, the free text-book law, optional as yet with the 
school authorities; but statistics presented to the last legislature 
show that not less than 60 per cent of all school districts are enjoying 
the benefits that follow the adoption of free text-books. This is felt 
especially in the marked increase in attendance, the increase being 
estimated at about 40,000 the first two years. 

The other law is that authorizing and making an appropriation for 
summer training schools, which are taking the place largely of the 
institutes. Superintendents are almost unanimous in their testimony 
as to the benefits accruing to our schools from this law, even to the 
most remote districts in the State. It is said that the ability of 
teachers to teach is 90 per cent better than seven or eight years ago. 
More attention has been given these later years to improved methods 
of building schoolhouses with reference to ventilation, heating, and 
lighting; also to making them more attractive and to beautifying the 
surrounding grounds. While this is true in general, and especially 
in the larger towns and villages, it is also true that in many of the 
rural districts the school buildings and equipment show little 
improvement. We find that the enrollment of pupils has increased 
in round numbers from 254,000 in 1888 to 384,000 in 1898; the num- 
ber of students in the university from 491 to 2,890; the number of 
graduates from normal schools — there being now a fourth normal 
at Morehead — from 120 in 1888 to 286 in 1898. The permanent school 
fund has increased from about $8,000,000 to $13,000,000, and the 
income from this fund from $360,000 to $657,000. 

In passing to the last division of the subject — the present condition 
of our schools — let me speak first and very briefly of the material or 
financial basis on which our public-school system rests. You will 
recall that by an act of Congress in 1787, 1 section and in 1848 
2 sections, 16 and 36, in each township of the Northwest Territory 
are to be reserved for the support of schools; also that a grant of land 
was made by Congress to the university, and later another grant for 
the support of an agricultural college. Certain restrictions were 
Imposed in the sale of these school lands, and our own constitution 
provides that the principal of all funds arising from these sales shall 
forever be preserved inviolate and undiminished, this principal to be 
invested, and only the interest on such fund is to be used. These 
lands are controUed by the legislature, and notwithstanding some 
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vote on all questions and to hold any office pertaining to schools. 
The third normal at St. Cloud was opened in 1869, the university 
fully organized, and a president elected. Normal, graded schools, 
institutes, and county superintendents were all exerting a powerful 
and beneficial influence and making it possible to require a higher 
standard for teachers. Schoolhouses improved and were more fully 
equipped with maps and charts. The per cent of nonattendance con- 
tinued quite large, however, and the question of compulsory education 
began to be discussed. While the average length of the school term 
had increased, there were in 1876 more than 800 schools in the State 
that had only three months of school during the year. The course 
of study remained practically the same, except that physiology had 
been added. In 1878 the enrollment of pupils had reached 168,000, 
having more than doubled in the ten years. The university has 
grown from 109 pupils to 371. The value of school buildings is over 
$3,000,000. 

In the third decade, 1878 to 1888, the reports indicate a marked 
improvement in certain districts, but in illiterate and unprogi'essive 
communities, where was the greatest need, little or no progress was 
being made. The increase of the schools numerically is not so great as 
in the preceding period, but is still wonderful. There are now 65 to 
70 high schools in the State. Four women are occupying the position 
of county superintendent. The university is still growing, number- 
ing now 491, and has so developed that, in the language of the presi- 
dent, **it has become in reality what it has only been in name — ^a 
university. " The legislation relating to schools during this period was 
quite pronounced and far-reaching in its effect upon the schools, 
notably a law requiring at least four months' school in a district as a 
condition to receiving their apportionment from the State fund, the 
compulsory education law, the law assisting districts to secure a school 
library, the law requiring instruction in temperance hygiene, also that 
for which those especially interested in educational matters had been 
asking so long, a 1-mill tax on all taxable property in the State, to be 
apportioned on the same basis as the interest on the permanent fund. 
Heretofore there had been no State aid to the common schools. Large 
appropriations had been made for the university, also for normal 
schools, but none for the common schools, they having been supported 
by local taxation, except the income derived from the permanent 
fund. But when it was found that over 98 per cent of all instruction 
given in the State was given to the. elementary or common -school 
grades, the justice of giving State aid in the education of this large 
per cent of its future citizens was recognized and soon crystallized 
into law. I think we are inclined often to look upon this school-land 
fund as a munificent gift from the State, but this is a mistake. Gov- 
ernor Ramsey, in his annual message in 1860, well expresses the 
source of this fund. In speaking of this magnificent grant of land 
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by the Federal Congress he says: '* It is the great gift of the nation 
to all the millions who are to inhabit the soil of Minnesota," and 
adds, "You (the legislators) are stewards in their behalf, and it 
devolves upon you to see that the sacred trusts involved are faith- 
fully executed and these vast estates consecrated to education, which 
is the root of liberty." 

During the last ten years, 1888 to 1898, two acts of legislation stand 
out prominently in their effect upon the growth and progress of our 
schools. The first, the free text-book law, optional as yet with the 
school authorities; but statistics presented to the last legislature 
show that not less than 60 per cent of all school districts are enjoying 
the benefits that follow the adoption of free text-books. This is felt 
especially in the marked increase in attendance, the increase being 
estimated at about 40,000 the first two years. 

The other law is that authorizing and making an appropriation for 
summer training schools, which are taking the place largely of the 
institutes. Superintendents are almost unanimous in their testimony 
as to the benefits accruing to our schools from this law, even to the 
most remote districts in the State. It is said that the ability of 
teachers to teach is 90 per cent better than seven or eight years ago. 
More attention has been given these later years to improved methods 
of building schoolhouses with reference to ventilation, heating, and 
lighting; also to making them more attractive and to beautifying the 
surrounding grounds. While this is true in general, and especially 
in the larger towns and villages, it is also true that in many of the 
rural districts the school buildings and equipment show little 
improvement. We find that the enrollment of pupils has increased 
in round numbers from 254,000 in 1888 to 384,000 in 1898; the num- 
ber of students in the university from 491 to 2,890; the number of 
graduates from normal schools — there being now a fourth normal 
at Morehead — from 120 in 1888 to 286 in 1898. The permanent school 
fund has increased from about $8,000,000 to $13,000,000, and the 
income from this fund from $360,000 to $657,000. 

In passing to the last division of the subject — the present condition 
of our schools — let me speak first and very briefly of the material or 
financial basis on which our public-school system rests. You will 
recall that by an act of Congress in 1787, 1 section and in 1848 
2 sections, 16 and 36, in each township of the Northwest Territory 
are to be reserved for the support of schools; also that a grant of land 
was made by Congress to the university, and later another grant for 
the support of an agricultural college. Certain restrictions were 
imposed in the sale of these school lands, and our own constitution 
provides that the principal of all funds arising from these sales shall 
forever be preserved inviolate and undiminished, this principal to be 
invested, and only the interest on such fund is to be used. These 
lands are controlled by the legislature, and notwithstanding some 
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criticisms these last few years on the conduct of this business, it 
does seem to have been well managed, at least when compared with 
the management of school lands in other States. State Auditor 
Dunn, in a recent article, asserts that no State in the Union has 
handled its school lands better than Minnesota; that the State has 
to-day a permanent school fund of over $13,000,000, yet two-thirds of 
the lands remain to be disposed of, and there have been disbursed 
for educational purposes nearly $10,000,000, the income from this 
fund. He shows that Oregon and Kansas, which received each the 
2 sections the same as Minnesota, have both together realized 
only about $9,000,000, and their lands are practically all sold. This 
financial statement shows that this ''gift of the nation" to Minnesota 
was a very generous one, and she should so supplement this income 
by general taxation and by compulsory local taxation that no nook 
or corner of the State would have anything less than the best educa- 
tional facilities. 

Viewed from an educational standpoint, I think it must be conceded 
that our public schools are quite up to, if not above, the average of 
the States. As I have traced their growth, their weaknesses and their 
defects have been apparent, but a constant, healthy development can 
also be seen, which has reached a com*paratively high standard in the 
graded schools of the cities and towns, but in the rural schools leaves 
much to be desired. The studies pursued remain about the same, but 
their relative values are changed somewhat. For instance, the pres- 
sure brought to bear formerly upon the *' three R's" has been lifting, 
and there has been danger, even, that the pendulum was swinging to 
the other extreme; but at the present time there are indications that 
it is coming to a state of equilibrium. We hear quite frequently 
that there are ^too many things taught in our schools — and I have 
thought so myself sometimes — but I think I see that the trouble lies 
rather with the teacher, who does not himself understand the correct 
co-relation of studies, for the fact is the primal studies remain about 
the same. 

The law of our State does not yet authorize, or make obligatory, the 
opening of kindergartens, but there are a few being carried on in con- 
nection with the schools. Without doubt, the work in our primary 
grades has been sensibly modified by the prevalence of kindergarten 
principles. The idea that education consists entirely of mental train- 
ing is giving way, in some degree, to that broader one, of training for 
head, heart, and hand. The teaching of Pestalozzi and Froebel, that 
"the child, as a productive being, must be educated to self -activity 
and productive energy," is bearing fruit in what we call " manual" or 
"motor" training, which is found in a few schools in the State. I 
would there was a deeper appreciation of the educational and ethical 
value of industrial training in the grades, especially in the cities, where, 
under modern conditions of living, there seems to be literally nothing 
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for most children to do. Our school system is, as you can see, a very 
comprehensive one for those who can take advantage of it. The child 
may enter school at 5 or 6 years of age, pass through the primary and 
grammar grades into the high school — of which there are over 100 in 
the State — then enter the university, and finally some of the special 
departments of the university, as law, medicine, etc., or possibly the 
agricultural college, and emerge well equipped — or ought to be — for 
his life work. But alas, how few of the children of the State ever 
reach even the high school, much less the university. Then how nec- 
essary it is that the lower grades should be thoroughly equipped for 
doing the most possible for the child in the limited time that he is 
able to attend school. I am sure that you will agree with me that 
chief in this equipment is the teacher, and that the money expended 
by the State in establishing and maintaining normal and training 
schools for teachers is necessary and well expended. The standard 
for teachers has been constantly advancing, and yet it is very true 
that many districts in the State, especially the smaller ones, are satis- 
fied with that which is far from the best. This is due largely to the 
division of the county into so many districts, and in some measure to 
the incompetency of county superintendents. If the principle in 
mechanics, that a machine is no stronger than its weakest part, hold 
good in our school system, then we who are strong — if there are such — 
should help to strengthen the weak points in this system. As in the 
past, this must be done mainly through legislation. We have seen 
the school term increased from no fixed time to three, then four, and 
as now, five months in the year as a condition to receiving the State 
apportionment. With 33 per cent of the children of the State attend- 
ing school less than five months during the past year, is it not time to 
increase the school term to at least six months? Our compulsory 
education law is in many particulars a good one, but there is no ade- 
quate provision for enforcing it. To do so would require legislation 
providing for a school census; also for an officer whose duty would be 
to see to its enforcement. 

I have spoken of the incompetency of county superintendents as 
responsible in some measure for inequalities in our schools. Is it 
not reasonable that one whose duty it is to pass upon the fitness, or 
the reverse, of one aspiring to teach, should himself be subjected to 
some test of fitness? If we could have a reenactment of that law in 
force from 1873 to 1877, requiring a county superintendent to hold a 
first-grade certificate from the president of the university or the 
State superintendent, we might then reasonably expect the standard 
for teachers to be about the same in all parts of the State. 

One form of legislation which, in my opinion, would be more effect- 
ive than any other in securing uniform excellence in our schools, is 
a return to the township as the unit of division, instead of the district. 
Then one board of trustees would have charge of all the schools in a 
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township; they would establish as many and no more than were nec- 
essary. As a consequence the schools would be larger, though fewer 
in number; not so many teachers would be required, making it pos- 
sible to pay salaries sufficient to secure teachers of ability. Better 
school buildings and better equipment would soon follow, because of 
the concentration of means. Closer supervision would be possible — 
a township supervisor could be employed, perhaps, who in turn would 
confer with the county superintendent. I have been surprised at the 
unanimity of State superintendents in regard to this matter. With 
scarcely an exception, right down through our history, they have 
recommended, but in vain, such legislation. 

The division of the State into townships for educational purposes 
was clearly intended by the framers of the constitution of our State. 
The annals of the constitutional convention in 1857 show a very spir- 
ited debate over these two words, township and district — ^the conven- 
tion deciding in favor of the township as the unit. Those of us rep- 
resenting independent or special districts may not feel the need of 
such legislation for ourselves, do not need it, perhaps, but let us 
"look out, not in," and work for any measure which will aid in bring- 
ing all our schools, city and county alike, up* to the highest possible 
standard. 



Chapter VI. 

CARLETON COLLEGE, NORTHFIELD, MINN. (FOUNDED 

IN 1867). 

Carleton College is a Christian coeducational 'institution, embrac- 
ing a college of liberal arts, a fiftting school, a school of music, and 
some lesser collateral departments. 

The college proper is organized upon the plan of the best American 
colleges, having the same requisites for admission, the same studies 
and methods, and the same standard of scholarship, though it differs 
from some of them in so grouping the studies of the curriculum as to 
offer three four-year collegiate courses — the classical, the literary, and 
the scientific. 

The academy connected with the college offers the usual prepara- 
tory courses, together with additional English and normal studies. 
It has its own principal and faculty, but is closely identified with the 
college in its financial management, and in its social, intellectual, and 
religious life. 

The school of music was primarily designed to meet the wants of 
those students who desired to pursue some branch of musical studj'^ 
in connection with their preparatory or collegiate coui'ses. But the 
school is equipped for the most competent instruction in vocal and 
instrumental music, offers a systematic course leading to a diploma, 
and some of its higher and more scientific studies are accepted as 
college electives. 

The institution belongs to the class known as Christian colleges. 
That is, it was established under Christian auspices. It treats Chris- 
tian truth as an indispensable part of human knowledge, and it aims 
directly at the development of moral and religious character, not as 
a substitute for secular learning but as its climax and the condition 
of its greatest value and efficiency. 

Like Harvard, Yale, Dartmouth, Williams, Amherst, and many 
other colleges, East and West, Carleton was founded bj^ Congrega- 
tionalists; an enthusiasm for educational enterprise having always 
been traditional in that denomination. But, like the other colleges 
mentioned, it is not in the least sectarian in its spirit or its methods, 
nor is it in the least respect under denominational control. 

The statement of these facts concerning the character and aims of 
the institution will serve to classify the college and prepare for an 
intelligible presentation of its history. 

153 
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Like 80 many of the colleges of the West, Carleton is a product of 
the New England collegiate system ; or, rather, it is a part of that 
larger system which began with Harvard in colonial times, and has 
extended across the continent, keeping pace with the progress of set- 
tlement from State to State, and from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 
The ideas which pervaded and shaped the system were sound learn- 
ing, vigorous mental discipline, moral culture, the development of 
character, and preparation for the duties of society, of citizenship, 
and of practical life. And it is these ideas which the founders of 

Carleton College sought to embody and to realize in that institution. 

■i 

INCEPTION OF THE PROJECT. 

In accordance with the traditional policy of their denomination, 
the pioneer Congregationalists of Minnesota early began to discus's 
the project of founding an institution of higher learning in the new 
State and to make plans for its accomplishment. 

Many strong reasons constrained them to undertake such an enter- 
prise. As patriots, they desired to introduce a force that had done so 
much to mold the character and the institutions of the nation. As 
Christians, they wished to secure an agency which they regarded as 
indispensable to an aggressive Christianity. 

It was demanded by the time and the situation. Minnesota was a 
State of imperial extent, and other empires were opening around it 
and beyond it. It was rapidly filling with a population drawn from 
various parts of our own country and from various countries of 
Europe. Of this population some felt the lack of educational privi- 
leges for their children as the severest hardship of emigration. 
Others, unconscious of the lack, were in still greater need of such 
influences. To correct false notions, to unify diverse elements, to fit 
a new generation of citizens for their duties, to mold the institutions 
and direct the enterprise of the State liberal education was demanded, 
and no education was deemed adequate but Christian education. 

A Minnesota college was seen to be needed. There were colleges 
in other States, more or less remote, but they were practically inac- 
cessible to a large proportion of the young people of Minnesota who 
desired their advantages. Nor was it enough to supply an existing 
demand for higher education. The demand needed to be created, 
and this could be done only by the presence of the college among the 
people, asserting itself as a present fact and power. 

It was in view of these considerations that Carleton College was 
founded. To whom belongs the honor of first conceiving the plan it 
is impossible to say. Many different persons', ministers and laymen, 
seem to have been simultaneously moved to entertain the project. 
Mr. C. M. Goodsell, a citizen of Northfield, had been led to feel a 
very deep interest in the cause of Christian education, had come to 
the State with the definite purpose of founding a Christian college 
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within its bounds, had chosen his place of residence with reference to 
the probable location of such a college, and made self-denying plans 
to promote it with his means and his efforts. These plans he prose- 
cuted zealously so long as he lived. 

Many of the pioneer ministers were at the same time thinking and 
consulting about the same thing. Among those whose names are 
associated with the initial steps in the undertaking are Rev. Charles 
Seccombe, the founder and first pastor of the First Congregational 
Church of Minneapolis, then St. Anthony; Rev. Richard Hall, the 
first superintendent of Home Missions in the State; Rev. David Burt, 
afterwards superintendent of schools; Rev. Edward Brown, a cousin 
of John Brown; Rev. Charles Shedd, and many others. 

They proceeded with great caution, not acting upon their own 
responsibility, individual or collective, but seeking to interest the 
churches in the movement. 

The time was not favorable to the success of such a project. The 
State was but 6 years old. The population was scattered. There 
were but 61 Congregational Churches in the State, and they were 
small and poor, containing in the aggregate less than 2,000 members, 
and most of them dependent wholly or in part upon missionary aid. 
Some of them had sent almost their entire male membership to the 
war, and all had been crippled by it, in numbers and in resources. 

These 61 churches, together with 7 in western Wisconsin, were 
united, according to the usual Congregational custom, in an organi- 
zation called the General Conference of Minnesota, meeting once a 
year for the consideration of matters of interest to the churches, but 
having no ecclesiastical authority over them, each church being rep- 
resented by its pastor and one lay delegate. This was the body in 
which the effort to establish a college took definite form, and under 
whose auspices Carleton College was ultimately founded. 

FIRST OFFICIAL ACTION. 

At the annual meeting of the conference in Rochester, on October 
13, 1864, the following resolution was adopted: 

Resolved, That a committee of laymen be raised to inquire what can be done 
toward founding a college in this State for onr denomination, and to report to the 
conference next year. 

This is the first recorded ofi&cial action with reference to what after- 
wards received the name of Carleton College. Mr. C. M. Goodsell, 
already alluded to as one of the originators of the movement, was 
made chairman of the committee appointed under the above resolu- 
tion. 

At the next meeting of the conference, held in Minneapolis in 
October, 1865, Mr. Goodsell reported that Northfield was ready to 
give 10 acres of ground, worth $1,000, and $7,000 in cash; and he rec- 
ommended that other towns be invited to consider the matter and to 
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make bids in competition for the site of the proposed college. The 
recommendation was adopted, and a committee of seven was appointed 
to carry it into effect. 

The committee issued a circular letter to such of the churches, 20 in 
number, as were located in towns believed to possess advantages 
favorable to the proposed enterprise, calling attention to it, and invit- 
ing "friends of learning" in the localities addressed to make such 
propositions as they might see fit in the form of *'a written and 
responsible proposal," embracing answers to five definite questions, 
as to land and cash donations, terms, title, etc. 

The project was regarded with interest and favor in several of the 
towns concerned, not only by the local churches but by the citizens 
at large. Zumbrota offered $1,000 in cash, $2,000 in stock, and a valu- 
able site. Mantorville offered $6,000 and a choice of two sites. Cot- 
tage Grove offered $10,000 and a choice of three sites. Lake City 
offered $20,000 and a 10-acre site. Northfield offered $14,000, subse- 
quently increased to $18,000, and 15 acres of land, subsequently 
increased to 20 acres. 

NORTHFIELD CHOSEN. 

The committee visited these several towns, carefully studied their 
respective advantages, and at the annual conference, held at Faribault 
in October, 1866, reported in favor of Northfield, for reasons which 
they set forth in detail. 

The report was unanimously adopted, and the conference pledged 
to the proposed college "their sympathies, their prayers, and their 
united influence in all practicable ways to build it up and make it a 
success and a blessing to our State and to the world." 

A board of trustees, consisting of twelve prominent ministers and 
laymen from various parts of the State, was then elected. The trus- 
tees were instructed to adopt as one of their articles of incorporation 
that three-fourths of the members of the board shall always be mem- 
bers of Congregational Churches in connection with the conference or 
members of the conference, and that the board have power thereafter 
to fill its own vacancies. The name chosen for the new institution * 
was Northfield College. The conference pledged it $10,000, to be col- 
lected among the churches during the ensuing year, "as tangible 
evidence of the interest we feel in this great work." 

The foregoing facts define precisely the relation of the college to 
the churches. They regarded the enterprise as one whose aims were 
directly in the line of their own endeavor. They gave it earnest con- 
sideration and support. They elected its first board of trustees, and 
gave it its initial impulse and bias; but they had no intention of 
undertaking its supervision. Having assisted in getting it into organ- 
ized condition, they wisely withdrew from further interference with 
its affairs, and its control was assumed by the board of trustees. 
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Articles of incorporation were adopted, signed, and filed according to 
due forms of law, and the board became an independent and self- 
perx)etuating body. 

Rev. Charles Seccombe, above referred to as one of the first to 
promote the enterprise, was chosen its financial agent, and entered 
at once upon the work of collecting funds for the support of the new 
institution. 

The first step taken in its educational work was the organization of 

THE PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT, 

for, owing to the lack of high schools and academies where students 
could be prepared for college, it was necessary for the institution to 
provide such training under its own direction, as has been the case 
with most of the colleges of the West at a corresponding stage in 
their development. 

A building formerly occupied as a hotel was purchased and fitted 
up for school purposes, and there, in September, 1867, the prepara- 
tory department was opened.. Mr. Horace Goodhue, jr., a recent 
graduate of Dartmouth College and now professor of Greek and dean 
of the college faculty, was elected principal, a position which he con- 
tinued to hold for more than twenty years. 

While the Congregational Churches of the State did not hold the 
college responsible to them, they held themselves responsible for its 
support and its success. They contributed to its treasury, appointed 
committees to visit it in their behalf, and made the reports of its 
ofiicers and visitors a regular part of the business of the annual 
conference. 

At the meeting in St. Cloud, in October, 1867, subscriptions to the 
amount of $11,000 were reported, and the record of the year was in 
every way encouraging. The details of the financial secretary's 
report furnished affecting evidence of the hold which the college 
already had on the hearts of the church membership. Much of the 
money was given in small sums, but at the cost of great self-denial. 
Churches that were struggling for existence yet insisted upon mak- 
ing contributions to the college. One church that was worshiping in 
a grove for want of any building in which to hold its services gave a 
hundred dollars. Among the mementos of that first canvass are 
two silver half-dollars given by a young girl who had received them 
as gifts in childhood and had brought them with her from her Massa- 
chusetts home. They are now among the cherished treasures of the 
college, having been redeemed at many times their value by a gen- 
erous donor. 

The records of that conference plainly show that the college was 
the most prominent object of attention before the body. Speeches 
were made, votes and resolutions were passed, expressing deep inter- 
est in the college, pledging it anew the support of the churches, and 
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urging the trustees "to push the enterprise vigorously and promptly 
forward to a fully developed college." 

The following year, which was the first year of the actual existence 
of the institution, was one of great interest in its history, though of 
small beginnings in its educational work. The coeducational system 
had been adopted from the beginning, and all the advantages of the 
institution were offered, as they have always continued to be offered, 
on equal terms to men and to women and to students of any race or 
religious belief. The number of those who availed themselves of 
these opportunities was not large', but it was encouraging, and it 
increased from term to term. So much of the small building as was 
not needed for recitation rooms was devoted to dormitory purposes 
and to the boarding department, neither of which was sufficient to 
meet the demand. 

During this initial year a revival of religion occurred, the first in a 
series of similar occurrences that have constituted one of the charac- 
teristic features of the institution. 

The year was also one of great financial embarrassment. Collections 
were slow and insufficient. The teachers' salaries were in arrears, 
and the needed increase in the number of teachers could not be made. 
These facts formed the staple of the report made to the next annual 
conference, at Austin, in October, 1868. The visiting committee com- 
mended the teachers and the work done, but urged the need of more 
teachers, of better accommodations, and of *' the prayers, the fostering 
care, the sympathy, and the support of all the churches." 

The conference responded in corresponding terms, expressed its 
gratification at the progress made, urged the trustees to proceed with 
the new building already begun, and promised the means necessary 
for its completion and for the current expenses to the amount of at 
least $10,000, and invited a canvass of the churches to secure the 
amount. 

The second year in the history of the institution repeated both the 
encouragements and discouragements of the first. The Rev. Charles 
Seccombe was appointed a teacher, with the title of "senior profes- 
sor." The new building advanced no farther than the laying of the 
foundations and the corner stone. The annual conference at Owatonna, 
in October, 1869, again listened to reports of great opportunities and 
meager resources, and again passed voluminous resolutions of appro- 
bation, sympathy, and counsel. 

During the next year Professor Seccombe once more took the field 
as financial agent and made another canvass for funds. But though 
he labored with zeal and enthusiasm his appeals did not meet an 
adequate response, and in the following June he resigned his office 
and his professorship. The treasury was empty. The teachers' sala- 
ries were in arrears. Students were not numerous. Mr. Goodsell, the 
self-sacrificing friend of the college, had died early in 1869, believing 
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the enterprise upon which he had set his heart to be a failure. Other 
friends of the institution were equally discouraged, and the abandon- 
ment of the enterprise was seriously discussed. 

The trustees saw but one chance of saving the institution. If they 
could secure the right man as its president, it might survive its diffi- 
culties and be placed on a sound and prosperous basis. 

The right man was not easy to find, and when found he could be 
offered little inducement to accept the position except the opportunity 
for heroic labors with doubtful success. The choice finally fell upon 
Rev. James W. Strong, pastor of the Plymouth Congregational 
Church, of Faribault. He had been a trustee of the college from its 
beginning, and was one of its warmest and most judicious friends. 
He was also believed to possess peculiar qualifications for the posi- 
tion. Singularly enough, during the very week that the offer came to 
him, and before he had any suspicion that it was impending, ht had 
decided to resign his pastorate. He had, however, given no intima- 
tion of such a purpose, nor had the college trustees any reason to sup- 
pose that it was in his mind. 

After careful deliberation and no little hesitation, Mr. Strong 
accepted the appointment at a meeting of the board of trustees held 
in connection with the annual conference at Northfield on the 1 3th 
of October, 1870. The announcement was hailed with joy, and the 
tide of a new enthusiasm for the college began to rise. 

The president-elect at once entered upon the chief duty of his office — 
that of raising money for the institution. On the day of his election 
he secured pledges for $6,000. Before noon the next day the amount 
had been increased to $10,000. 

In the afternoon the conference, with its usual regard for the inter- 
ests of the college, put all other business aside and devoted the entire 
session to exercises appropriate to the inauguration of the president, 
listening to his impromptu inaugural address, considering the inter- 
ests involved in the new departure, and, at last, spontaneously taking 
up the work of contribution. 

The greatest enthusiasm prevailed. Gift followed gift, in most 
cases out of all proportion to the wealth of the givers, and the over- 
flow of feeling expressed itself in songs, speeches, and prayers. 

Rev. William Barrows, D. D., of Boston, secretary of the Congrega- 
tional Publishing Society, who was present in his official capacity, 
thus describes the occasion:* 

It was a wonderful meeting. Men prayed that that borderland not far from 
wigwams might be dedicated to Christian learning. Then remarks grew out of 
the prayers — that they must i*aise up on the ground the ministry and the intelli- 
gent and virtuous merchants, farmers, and mechanics that the new country 
needed. Some one mentioned the beginning, right among the Indians, of old Har- 
vard and Dartmouth. We of the East were amazed at the broad views, long fore- 
castings, and exuberant benevolence of these men and women of the prairies. 

* Story of Carleton College. 
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Thirty-seven donations were made. The miscellany of donors was typical of 
a wide interest. Four of them were women, 2 of them were families, 17 of 
them were ministers and mostly missionaries. One man, with choked utterance, 
pledged $20 for his boy in heaven who had died in the Army. One missionary 
who had no money offered a colt, which was entered at $40. A young missionary 
pledged $35 out of his scanty salary. Just over the river from his hired log par- 
sonage was the Indian. He said the logs, shy of each other, left the cabin well 
ventilated, and the puncheon floor yawned with cracks; but neither he nor his 
young wife had any jewely to lose though, and his four chairs were stout and 
good, if they were borrowed; and as he would never have another chance so favor- 
able to found a college, he must take part. When the meeting opened the total 
property of the institution was estimated at $15,000, and the subscriptions of that 
afternoon were $16,446. True, that would easily disappear in the artistic finish 
and furniture of a room or two in some Eastern hall of learning; Imt it went far 
toward putting already hundreds, and by and by thousands, of youth well trained 
in letters, the sciences, and morals into our new and gigantic West. I doubt 
whether any $16,000 donated to learning east of the Alleghenies since 1870 can 
show one-fifth of the fruit. We of the East, who travel more among the old cities 
of Europe than among the new and growing ones of the United States, are not 
aware where educational investments are yielding the greatest harvests. The 
notes I made at the time remind one of the pounds and pence, pecks of com, sheep 
and pewter plates, sugar spoons and salt cups, Hebrew Bibles and Latin commen- 
taries that President Quincy mentions in his history of Harvard College as among 
the foundation gifts to that noble institution. He says of Harvard, and yon may 
read Carleton between the lines if you will: 

** The poor emigrant struggling for subsistence, almost homeless, in a manner 
defenseless, is giving according to his means toward establishing for learning a 
resting place and for science a fixed habitation on the borders of the wilderness. 
* * * No rank, no order of men is unrepresented in this great crusade against 
ignorance and infidelity." 

Rev. Ray Palmer, D. D., of New York, secretary of the American 
Congregational Union, and Rev. A. H. Clapp, D. D., secretary of the 
American Home Missionary Society, were also present, and, like Dr. 
Barrows, gave both counsel and money at this crisis of the new insti- 
tution. There were also gifts from students and from the parents of 
students. 

It was this direct connection between the college and the member- 
ship of the churches, and this self-denying effort to aid it, which gave 
it the place it had at the outset, and still has, in the affections of its 
constituents. The scraps of paper of every kind and size on which 
the pledges were written on that memorable day are carefully cher- 
ished among the archives of the institution. This meeting was the 
turning point in the history of the college and has been fittingly 
termed its "second birth." 

The conference adopted resolutions approving the election of Pres- 
ident Strong; recognizing the providence of God in opening the way; 
pledging him and his associates the interest and cooperation of the 
churches; recommending special offerings for the college, and sys- 
tematic giving to it by every member of every church connected with 
the conference, and urging both ministers and churches "to use all 
possible means to secure students for the college," 
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FIRST COLLEGE CLASSES. 

The same year, 1870, which saw the institution reorganized and 
freshly inspired under the direction of its new president, saw also the 
opening of its collegiate department, with 1 sophomore and 5 fresh- 
men. There were at the same time 40 in the preparatory classes and 
64 in the English, making a total enrollment during the year of 110, 
though the largest number present at any one time was 59. The fac- 
ulty consisted of 5 persons, including the teacher of music, and as the 
president'sduties were chiefly financial, the work of academic instruc- 
tion devolved mainly upon 3 persons. 

AID PROM THE EAST. 

Thus far the outlay involved in the establishment and maintenance 
of the college had been borne by its friends in Minnesota. But. 
though they had given to the extent of their ability and beyond any 
reasonable requirement, and were willing to make further sacrifices 
for the institution that was so dear to them, it was quite impossible 
for them to provide adequately for even its most pressing needs, to 
say nothing of needs that were prospective and probable. To meet 
these larger demands, therefore, it was necessary to appeal to the 
more wealthy friends of Christian education at the East. This had 
long been, for similar reasons, the invariable resort of all the new 
colleges of the West. It was understood and admitted without ques- 
tion that such institutions could succeed in no other way, and appeals 
for them were expected, as a matter of course, among the churches 
of New England. 

The better to systematize and direct this branch of beneficence, the 
Congregational churches of the United States had formed, in 1^43, 
what was called the Society for the Promotion of Collegiate and Theo- 
logical Education at the West. The indorsement of the society was 
esteemed important in securing to any institution the contributions 
of Eastern Congregationalists, and such indorsement was given to 
those institutions only which were believed to be imperatively needed 
and which gave promise of permanence and success. 

For the purpose of securing a place for Northfield College on the 
list of institutions approved by this society President Strong visited 
the East soon after his election to ofl&ce. But owing to the recent 
death of its secretary the society was not at the time in a condition 
to entertain such a proposition, and President Strong's journey 
seemed to be in vain. 

He had, however, a letter of introduction from Rev. A. K. Packard, 
of Anoka, Minn., president of the board of trustees, to his father-in- 
law, Mr. William Carleton, a business man of Boston, residing in 
Charlestown, Mass. Mr. Carleton received the president cordially 
and became at once Interested in the college, and a warm personal 
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friendship sprang up between the two men. The first fruit of this 
interest was a gift of $1,800 from Mr. Carleton and Miss Susan Willis, 
then a member of his family, and afterwards his wife. The sum was 
contributed toward the current expenses of the college and afforded a 
most timely relief. 

Not long after this President Strong encountered, in Hartford, 
Conn., a serious and almost fatal accident. The gentleman riding in 
the carriage with him was killed, and the president was reported to 
have been killed. Such an announcement was publicly made in the 
Boston churches, and, among others, in the Winthrop Church, of 
Charlestown, of which Mr. Carleton was a member and in which, at 
his request, Mr. Strong had preached on the two preceding Sabbaths. 

Contrary to expectation, however, Mr. Strong recovered, and was 
able in a few months to resume his labors in behalf of the college. 
.Moreover, the seeming disaster proved in the highest degree fortunate. 
Mr. Carleton's sympathy with the college in what he had at first 
believed to be the loss of its » president, and his gratefulness for the 
recovery of the injured man, greatly increased his interest in the 
institution and ultimately resulted in his giving to it its first large 
donation, of $50,000. In recognition of this donation, then the largest 
single gift that any western college had ever received, the donor's 
name was given to the institution, which thenceforth became Carleton 
College. 

In June, 1871, President Strong again went East to present the 
claims of the institution to the College Society. The application was 
successful, and the college was placed upon the list of those that were 
commended to the attention and the generosity of the friends of 
Christian learning. This certification of its worthiness was a signifi- 
cant and valuable credential, though the college never received any 
donations directly from or through the treasury of the society. 

At the annual conference held at St. Anthony in October, 1871, 
that body showed in many ways its appreciation of the brighter out- 
look and its complete identification with the interests of the college. 
The visiting committee made a commendatory report, certifying to 
the high quality of the educational work done and to its results "in 
scholarship and in personal culture on the part of such as had been 
in attendance during the year." Resolutions were adopted rejoicing 
in the prosperity of the college, in the preservation of the president, 
and in the munificent gift of Mr. Carleton. "In behalf of our 
churches in Minnesota," say the resolutions, "we promise to make 
its interests our interests, to bear it upon our hearts, and, as the Lord 
shall prosper us, to give for it our prayers, our money, and our 
students." 

The following year was one of substantial progress in many direc- 
tions. The number of students increased; new instructors were 
added to the faculty; the president visited a number of the churches 
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and secured from them pledges to the amount of $8,000; other dona- 
tions were also received, including a gift of $5,000 from Mr. Carleton, 
and a valuable cabinet as a memorial of Rev. William H. Dunning. 
Ladies' Hall, as the original college building was now called, was 
refurnished. 

WILLIS HALL. 

The new building, so long in process of construction, was completed 
and occupied. It was a substantial stone structure 60 feet square 
and three stories high, and contained the recitation rooms, the chapel, 
the library, the cabinet, and, in the third story, a few dormitory 
rooms for gentlemen. The building cost between $28,000 and $29,000. 
In recognition of a timely gift of $10,000 from Miss Susan Willis, 
afterwards Mrs. Carleton, the building was named Willis Hall. It 
was dedicated, with appropriate exercises, on the 19th of December, 
1872. 

At the annual conference held at Lake City in October, 1872, Presi- 
dent Strong, in making his report to the body, presented the following 
statement of the financial condition of the college — a remarkable 
showing for a frontier institution entirely dependent upon private 
donations five years after its establishment and only two years after 
the opening of its collegiate department: 

Finances, October, 1872, 

Endowment -.. $61,000 

Bnildingsand real estate.. _ - 43,464 

Bills receivable - 5, 943 

Furniture account 1, 985 

Cabinet (estimated) 1, 000 

Library - 600 

Chemical apparatus 760 

Notes and pledges 12, 504 

Total -- 127,236 

Deduct indebtedness 16,314 

Balance 110,922 

Receipts from October 16, 1871, to October 8, 1872, 

Increase of endowment fund _ $7, 750 

Interest on endowment fund 5, 453 

Cash donations 4, 869 

Tuition, etc 2,888 

Total 20,960 

The record of the next three or four years is somewhat similar. 
The college made steady progress in all respects. The number of 
students increased; the teaching force was enlarged; new apparatus 
and facilities for study were provided. All this involved increased 
expenditures, which were met by generous gifts at home and abroad. 
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The president was almost continually engaged in the effort to secure 
the needed funds and with encouraging success. His reports from 
year to year showed that on the one hand the receipts exceeded the 
augmenting expenditures and that on the other the demand for 
further enlargement was imperative. The reports of the visiting 
committees resembled those of their predecessors in their expression 
of emphatic commendation, and the conference continued its interest 
in the college and repeated each year its resolutions of indorsement 
and its pledges of cooperation. Donations were received from time 
to time of books, cabinet specimens, physical and mathematical appa- 
ratus, and other items of equipment. Prof. Charles L. Ives, of Yale 
College, gave a bell for Willis Hall. Special funds began to be 
created for the aid of indigent students. 

Among the plans in which the conference of churches took an espe- 
cial interest was that for the endowment of a prof essorship of natural 
sciences. For three successive years the matter was agitated in the 
annual meetings, and a special committee was appointed and reap- 
pointed to urge the matter upon the attention of the churches. 
Finally, in the autumn of 1875, the friends of the college in North- 
field pledged $7,000, on condition that $13,000 more be raised before 
January 1, 1876. 

Though it was then the last quarter of the year and the attempt 
was pronounced wild and useless, President Strong undertook the 
task. After a hard campaign and apparently the exhaustion of every 
available resource he returned home on the 30th of December with 
pledges to the full amount required. But at the moment of seeming 
success a telegram came revoking a $1,000 subscription. This seemed 
to doom the whole effort to failure, as there was apparently neither 
time nor resource for making good the deficiency. But again the 
friends of the college came to the rescue, and January 1, 1876, saw 
the entire amount pledged, with a surplus of $400. Northfield had 
given nearly 39 per cent of the amount raised and more than Skiiy 
other three towns in the State. The chair thus provided for was 
immediately filled by the appointment of Dr. Lyman B. Sperry as 
professor of physical science. 

DEATHS OF CARLETON'S FRIENDS. 

The college catalogue of 1876-77 contains obituary notices of two 
gentlemen whose connection with the college had been such as to make 
their deaths a significant part of its history. On the 7th of Septem- 
ber Mr. Joseph Lee Heywood, treasurer of the college, and at the 
time the acting cashier of the First National Bank of Northfield, was 
murdered at his post in the bank by the James- Younger band of rob- 
bers for refusing to open the safe for them at the time of their notori- 
ous raid upon the bank. His brave conduct was an object lesson 
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beyond all estimation, and made him a hero and " fidelity to trust" a 
watchword to a whole generation of young men. The college erected 
a memorial tablet in his honor, and has ever held him in affectionate 
remembrance. 

On the 5th of the following December, in the eightieth year of his 

age, occurred the death of Mr. William Carleton, in honor of whom 

the college was named. He was a native of Haverhill, Mass., where 

he learned the tinner's trade. He removed to Charlestown when he 

was 21. A few years later he opened a small shop in Boston for the 

manufacture of hand lamps, and ultimately developed a business in 

the manufacture of lamps, chandeliers, and gas fixtures, giving 

employment to 300 men. His beneficence increased with his wealth, 

and embraced a wide range of objects, including Carleton College. 

Besides his gift of $50,000, other donations from him and from other 

members of the family raised the aggregate to nearly $70,000. 

The most important event of the year 1878 was the erection of an 
astronomical observatory, under the direction of Prof. W. W. Payne, 
-who has since brought that department to such a condition of promi- 
nence and efficiency. The observatory was furnished with a Clark 
equatorial telescope of 10^ feet focal length and Si inches aperture, 
and with other astronomical, chronological, and meteorological appa- 
ratus. It was immediately put into telegraphic connection with the 
railroads of the State and those adjoining, and its time, sent daily 
to the various lines, was made, as it has ever since continued to 
be, the standard time for the railway system of the Northwest. 

THE FIRE. 

The year 1879 brought another proof of the fact, often exemplified 
in the history of the college, that its path to prosperity was "through 
the gateway of disaster." On the 23d of December Willis Hall, the 
main college building, with the more valuable part of the library, 
nearly all of the cabinet, and part of the scientific apparatus, was 
destroyed by fire. 

The loss seemed irreparable and well-nigh fatal to the institution; 
but it proved to be in the highest degree fortunate and helpful. The 
fire occurred during the holiday vacation. Temporary quarters were 
secured for the various uses of the college, the students returned 
with increased loyalty and enthusiasm at the beginning of the term, 
and not a recitation was lost on account of the fire. The walls of the 
building were found to be but slightly injured, so that the insurance 
money was sufficient to rebuild it, and a slight additional expendi- 
ture made it better than before. 

The fire attracted attention to the college, awakened a wide sym- 
pathy, East and West, and was the occasion of generous donations^ 
giving a new impulse to the institution and inaugurating for it a new 
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era of prosperity. Among the gifts thus brought to its treasury was 
one of $10,000 from Mrs. Valeria G. Stone, of Maiden, Mass., and one 

« 

of $5,000 from a lady in Chicago. 

At the annual conference, held in Northfield in October, 1880, a 
si)ecial service was devoted to the college in view of its recent losses 
and gains and in commemoration of the tenth year since the opening 
of its collegiate department. An extended report was given by Presi- 
dent Strong, addresses were made by prominent friends of the college, 
and resolutions of gratitude and congratulation were adopted. 

During the following year, 1880, another result of the new impulse 
of the college appeared in the erection of a building for the depart- 
ment of natural science. Its cost, about $12,000, was provided for by 
a gift from Dr. Edward H. Williams, of Philadelphia, as a memorial 
of his son, William Williams, for whom it was named Williams Hall. 
It contains the chemical, physical, and biological laboratories, the 
cabinets of mineralogy and natural history, and the recitation rooms 
of the classes in the corresponding departments. 

In the same year, 1880, were laid the foundations of a new ladies' 
hall, which was not, however, ready for occupancy until January, 
1883. It was built of cream-colored brick, was 200 feet long, with 
wings 100 feet deep, and had three stories and a basement. Its cost 
was nearly $70,000. It was designed especially for the woman's 
department of the college. It afforded accommodations for all the 
lady teachers and for about 100 lady students, and furnished table 
board at cost, not only to its occupants but to such of the gentlemen 
students as chose to take their meals in its ample dining room. It 
was named Gridley Hall, in honor of the late Eber Gridley, esq., of 
Hartford, Conn., whose bequest provided in part for its cost. Its 
exterior is attractive and its internal arrangements are complete and 
pleasant. In its of&ce are held the meetings of the faculty, and in 
its parlors the college and the town meet for mutual acquaintance in 
the monthly receptions which form a pleasing feature of Northfield 
social life. 

The paradox of prosperity through calamity had been repeatedly 
exemplified in the history of the college. Another paradox was now 
to become even more conspicuous — that of embarrassment through 
prosperity. The fresh impulse given to the institution brought a 
greatly increased attendance; this in turn called for further increase 
in the number of teachers and in the various facilities for instruction. 
The new buildings, so generously provided, must be furnished, 
warmed, insured, cared for, and kept in repair. All this added 
greatly to the current expenses. At the same time, the current rate 
of interest was diminishing from year to year, thus reducing the 
amount received from the inadequate invested funds. 
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THE $200,000 FUND. 

To meet this discrepancy between increasing expenditures and 
decreasing income, it was decided, in 1884, to make an effort to raise 
the sum of $200,000 for additional endowment. At the meeting at 
which the trustees decided upon this action, one-fourth of the amount 
was subscribed by members of the board, leaving $150,000 to be 
secured in the usual way, that is, through the personal efforts of the 
president. 

Various causes, general and special, combined to postpone the effort 
for a time, but it was taken up as soon as practicable, and prosecuted 
with such diligence and such success that in April, 1887, the full 
amount of $200,000 had been pledged. The consummation of this 
movement created great enthusiasm among the friends of the college, 
especially among the students, who celebrated the event with bonfires, 
illuminations, a torch-light procession, and other demonstrations. 
Meantime, another greatly-needed building was in process of con- 
struction — a new observatory. The astronomical department had, 
from its inauguration in 1878, been a prominent feature of the insti- 
tution. Its telescope was then the best instrument of its kind north- 
west of Madison, Wis.', and its other equipments were proportionally 
excellent. Besides furnishing standard time daily to many thousands 
of miles of railway, it was made a signal station in the State and 
national weather service. In 1882 Prof. W. W. Payne, the director 
of the observatory, began the publication of the Sidereal Messenger, 
which gained a wide circulation and reputation, both in this country 
and in Europe, and was for some time the only magazine in America 
exclusively devoted to astronomy. The increasing importance of this 
department soon made the original building and instruments inade- 
quate to its wants. In 1887 a new observatory was erected, a hand- 
some buildihg of red pressed brick with stone trimmings, 100 feet long 
by 80 feet wide, and a model of completeness and convenience. It 
has two steel revolving domes, one 17 feet in diameter and one 30. 
In the former the 8-inch telescope was placed and fitted with appli- 
ances especially adapted to the work of stellar photography. In the 
other was placed a new equatorial telescope, of 16.2 inches clear aper- 
ture and 22 feet focal length, the gift of Dr. E. H. Williams, of Phila- 
delphia, the donor of Williams Hall. 

This telescoi)e was then (1891) the sixth in the United States in size 
and the fifth in power, while in its workmanship, its mountings, and 
its supply of every quality and appliance that the highest art of tele- 
scopic construction could produce it was second to none. Besides 
these two telescopes and other valuable instruments, the observatory 
contains a Repsold meridian circle, costing $5,000, the gift of Mr. J. J. 
Hill, of St. Paul, and an instrument ot exceptional excellence. It 
has also an astronomical and mathematical library of 1,800 volumes. 
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The observatory was dedicated on the 11th of June, 1891, with 
addresses by Dr. H. S. Hastings, of Yale University, who furnished 
the formulae for the lens, and by other distinguished visitors. It was 
named "the Goodsell Observatory of Carleton College," in honor of 
Mr. C. M. Goodsell, already referred to as so intimately connected 
with the founding of the college. 

In 1892 the name of the "Sidereal Messenger " was changed to 
"Astronomy and Astro-Physics," and Prof. George E. Hale, then of 
the Kenwood Observatory, Chicago, became an associate editor. 
Three years later it was transferred to the Chicago University, with 
which Professor Hale had become connected. Meantime another pub- 
lication, called "Popular Astronomy," was begun at the Carleton 
observatory, and is still regularly published as a monthly astronomical 
journal. 

The observatory has also issued a number of x>^rmanent publica- 
tions, among which are a set of reduction tables, the determination of 
several longitudes, and a catalogue of the exact places of 644 "com- 
parison stars." It is constantly engaged in important original work 
under Dr. H. C. Wilson, the assistant professor of astronomy, who has 
also made a specialty of celestial photography, including the prepara- 
tion of lantern slides which are in constant demand in other observa- 
tories, far and near. 

THE QUARTER-CENTENNIAL. 

The year 1895 completed the first quarter century of tae collegiate 
department and of the presidency of Dr. Strong. This made the year 
a notable one, and largely affected college events, especially those of 
the commencement season. For many months the faculty had been 
making strenuous efforts to secure the post-oflBce addresses of all 
former students, and had sent out letters of inquiry and of salutation, 
reminding the recipients of the approaching anniversary and urging 
them to be present. The message was quite generally responded to, 
both by letter and in person. A large number of former students 
were present, including many members of the early classes. Their 
presence gave a unique interest to all the exercises of the week. 

On Sunday morning, in place of the usual baccalaureate sermon, 
the president gave an historical address, presenting a brief review of 
the origin, aims, and achievements of the college. In the evening a 
series of addresses was given, chiefly by former students, pertaining 
to the various departments and aspects of the college. On commence- 
ment day, in addition to the usual graduating orations, addresses 
appropriate to the occasion were given by representatives of the 
alumni, the faculty, the board of trustees, and other educational insti- 
tutions. At the meeting of the board of trustees President Strong 
tendered his resignation, but the board unanimously refused to accept 
it, and passed resolutions of unabated appreciation and confidence. 
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SCOVILLE MEMORIAL LIBRARY. 

In 1896, through the generositj^ of the late Mr. James W. Scoville, 
of Chicago, and his family, the college library, which had never been 
properly housed, was provided with a fine fireproof building. Mr. 
Scoville had intended to erect the building during his lifetime, and 
had partially completed arrangements for doing so when his sudden 
death interrupted the project. But though it was not provided for 
in his will, his widow, Mrs. Mary A. Scoville, and his son, Mr. C. B. 
Scoville, scrupulously carried out the plan of the intended donor and 
named it in his memory. It is built of Karota stone, a buff limestone, 
in Romanesque style, and is attractive without and convenient 
within. It has sufficient capacity for 80,000 volumes, and contains 
ample reading rooms, offices, etc. The corner stone was laid on the 
10th of June, 1896, and the formal opening took place on the 6th of 
the following November. The library contained in February, 1898, 
about 15,000 volumes, including the mathematical library of 1,800. 

PRESENT STATUS OF THE COLLEGE. 

A "few facts concerning existing conditions will best indicate the 
l)rogress made during the thirty years embraced in this history. 

The college has seven buildings devoted to its various uses — an 
observatory, a gymnasium, a music hall, a library, two buildings 
used for general educational purposes, one ladies' dormitory, one 
boarding hall, and two dormitory cottages, also for ladies. Its cam- 
pus embraces more than 50 acres. The campus and buildings are 
valued at $200,000; the library apparatus and cabinets at $60,000; 
the endowment funds at $300,000; making a total of $560,000, as 
against $401,000 in 1887, $175,000 in 1877, and $30,000 in 1867. 

Its finances are managed by 24 trustees, 6 of whom go out of office 
each year. Its faculty consists of 12 regular professors, the principal 
and the preceptress of the academy, the director of the school of 
music, and 7 other teachers — 21 in all — besides a number of gradu- 
ate and undergraduate assistants. The attendance is about 150 in 
the collegiate department, 100 in the academy, and 30 in the collat- 
eral departments. In the college the number steadily increases from 
year to year. In the academy there is a slight falling off, as high 
schools and academies increase in the State and students find satis- 
factory provision for preparatory studies nearer home. Of the 250 
students in these two departments about one-half are ladies. The 
collegiate department has doubled in eight years. Two-thirds of the 
students are from Minnesota, one-third from other States, including 
Maine, New York, North Carolina, Alabama, Utah, and Washington. 

The alumni of the college number about 250. Of these 15 hold col- 
lege positions in this country; 26 are clergymen; 22 are lawyers; 15 
are physicians; 27 are business men; 13 are foreign missionaries, most 
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of whom are engaged in educational work; 65 are engaged in public 
school work in this country as teachers, principals, and superintend- 
ents; 2 are college presidents. 

Of the almost 3,000 who have been connected with the institution, 
but did not complete a college course, it is not possible to give exact 
statistics. They are widely scattered and are reaping the benefit of 
their Carleton training in various callings and spheres of usefulness. 
The college has much reason to be proud of its children and of their 
loyalty to their alma mater. They constitute its best credentials of 
character and of efl&ciency; and they constitute its real history, a 
historj'^ that can not be related in narrative form, but that is writing 
itself day by day in individual liyes and in public events and institu- 
tions. Judged by this record, Carleton College is aocomplishing the 
purposes for which it was founded, in training the minds and mold- 
ing the character of some of the most influential among the rising 
generation.* 

* The years 1899 and 1900 were signalized by another successful effort to increase 
the endowment of the college, $150,000 being raised, $50,000 of it given by Dr. D. K. 
Pearsons, of Chicago, Jipon condition that the ballance be secured within a 8X>ecified 
time. In 1902 the college had ten buildings and about 65 acres of campus. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



HAMLINE UNIVERSITY, ST. PAUL, 



By Prof. E. F. Mearkle and Henry L. Osborn.' 



By the system of government of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
the United States is divided into several districts called " conferences," 
within which affairs are managed by local ofl&cers in a manner similar 
to that of States. The ministers belonging to a conference meet in 
legislative body, subordinate only to the national representative con- 
ference, in which is vested the control of the affairs of the church as a 
whole; and their oflficial connection is with the conference to which 
they belong, and not with the general church. Pastors for churches 
within a certain conference are chosen from among those belonging 
thereto, a minister changing his residence only by special sanction of 
his conference. In this the Methodist Church differs essentially from 
other churches with an episcopal organization, whose ministry is more 
mobile because more power over the lives and labors of its individual 
members is placed in the hands of the central authority. Bearing in 
mind that the division into conferences is with reference to population 
and along territorial lines, it will be seen that with its system of 
church management exceptional facilities for education are necessary 
in order for this church to do its part toward the enlightenment and 
reformation of society. 

An educated ministry is a necessity; but where the ministers are 
chosen from among a people poor, laborious, and dependent for a 
livelihood on the uncertain returns of constant toil, education must 
be brought to their doors. They can not go in search of it. 

In the early days of Methodism in the United States the alternative 
was accepted; ministers were provided by natural selection from 
among the sturdy pioneers who went west to a country much younger 

•All the earlier history in this account was compiled by Professor Mearkle and 
written for a report which was to have appeared several years ago. That article 
has been embodied in this and the sketch of the current condition of the College 
of Liberal Arts added by H. L. Osbom. The account of the Medical College is 
by its dean, Leo F. Crafts, M. D.— H. L. O. 
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than themselves; the man who preached the Gospel to them on Sun- 
day might be the one who had shod their horses on Saturday. People 
were converted and little Methodist churches were built, each becom- 
ing the nucleus of a civilization as genuine as it was unconventional. 
In 1849 Minnesota was organized as a Territory. There were then 
a few small village schools, opened by missionaries of the various 
denominations, for the instruction in reading and writing of such 
Indians as took readily to these refinements of Christian civilization; 
but there was as yet no provision for higher education. However, 
the need of a higher grade of schools soon made itself felt, alike to 
the friends of education in the churches and to the Territorial 
legislature. 

FOUNDATION. 

The Methodist Church was the first to move in the matter. As early 
as 1850 there began to be talk of organizing an academy or seminary, 
but before any decided action had been taken the project had grown to 
the dimensions of a university. Application for a charter was made 
and in 1854 a charter for a university was granted by the legislature, 
and Bishop Leonidas Hamline gave an endowment of $25,000, placing 
the institution on a financial basis. The new university was incor- 
porated under the name of The Trustees of the Hamline University of 
Minnesota, this name being adopted in honor of its founder and to 
distinguish it from other institutions which might receive the name 
of Bishop Hamline, who had given at the same time a like amount to 
endow a college in Iowa. 

The legislature being eager to have educational institutions estab- 
lished in the Territory was disposed to grant a liberal charter. The 
property of the corporation was forever exempted from taxation, but 
local influence secured a provision in the charter fixing the location 
of the institution on the Mississippi River between St. Paul and Lake 
Pepin.* 

Red Wing, then a straggling river town with a sparsely settled 
country back of it, was selected as the site. In 1849 Red Wing's Vil- 
lage, as it was then called, had a population of 305, the 300 being 
Sioux Indians, and the 5 being 2 missionaries sent out by the Amer- 
ican Board of Foreign Missions, with the wife and child of one and the 
Government farmer. The Indians lived in bark huts scattered over 
a small portion of the present city.** 

Pursuant to the terms of a treaty, when the grass grew in the 
spring of 1853 the Indians vacated the town. The white inhabitants 
then numbered 20. In November of the following year the school 

* A provision afterwards modified so as to permit removal to its present site, in 
the city of St. Paul. 
^'C. Hobart, History of Methodism in Minnesota. 
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was opened for academic work, with only one or two teachers and 
an attendance of probably about sixty preparatory students. The 
venture was, however, considered successful. The salary of the 
principal was raised the second year to $700. A building was erected 
and efforts were made to secure a permanent endowment fund by the 
sale of limited and perpetual scholarships. 

OPENING OF UNIVERSriY. 

In 1857 the university proper was opened, being the first and for 
some years thereafter the only collegiate institution in Minnesota. 
Chairs of mathematics, natural science, and ancient languages were 
created, also professorships of theology and law. 

Besides being the first college organized in Minnesota, Hamline 
University enjoys the distinction of being before the other colleges 
of the United States in establishing a scientific course of equal rank 
with the classical, and in affording to young women the same educa- 
tional facilities as to young men. At that time there were in the 
territory tributary to the university few village schools where a 
teacher of Greek could be found; hence the students came lacking 
preparation in that language. The faculty decided to establish a 
four years' course of study for such students; to embrace enough of 
Latin, mathematics, and scientific studies to make it a fair equiva- 
lent of a four years' classical course. They believed that an ade- 
quate higher education would thus be placed within the reach of 
those who otherwise would pursue no regular course of study. Some 
development of this plan is now pursued by nearly all the colleges 
of the United States; but with Hamline University it was a novelty 
advocated by necessity rather than the product of minds trained in 
educational systems. 

WOMEN ADMITTED. 

The founders of the institution believed that women should have 
the same opportunities for education as men. They believed woman 
capable of education — a daringly novel idea at the time — and thought 
that men and women should be educated in the same schools and by 
the pursuit of the same studies. Women were therefore admitted on 
the same footing as men, recited in the same classes, and on complet- 
ing the course took the same degrees. In 1859 there were two candi- 
dates for the degree of bachelor of arts, both being women. The class 
of the following year consisted of two women. From that time till 
the university was closed in 1869 more women than men are found to 
have been recommended for graduation. For a time the women who 
completed the course and were presented by the faculty for gradua- 
tion so much outnumbered the men that the degree of lady baccalau- 
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reate of arts, as it is formally recited in the minutes of the board of 
trustees, was invented as more suitable to the sex of the candidates; 
but it was intended to signify the same as, and was finally abandoned 
in favor of the original designation, bachelor of arts. In all, between 
the years of 1857 and 1869, the university graduated 14 women and 9 
men, the preponderance of women, as well as the small total, being 
due to the sorrowful fact of the civil war, which drew off most of the 
bright and ambitious young men of Minnesota. 

The statistics of collegiate education in this country and in Europe, 
as well as a study of the sociological characteristics of the West, lead 
to the conclusion that, in the West, woman's intellectual and legal 
equality with man has received earlier consideration. The admission 
of women into men's colleges is a matter of slower and more difficult 
accomplishment than the establishment of new institutions which 
both may enter on equal terms. The West thus has the advantage 
of the East, where traditions of separate education have heretofore 
closed the doors even of new colleges to women. It is not difficult to see 
that the part women played in the settling of the Western States, when 
they proved themselves equally strong and facile with men in meet- 
ing the emergencies of an ijQi)erfect civilization, and laid their hands 
to the plow or the rifle as necessity required for the maintenance 
and protection of their homes, won them the respect of the legislating 
portion of community, who, in defining the rights and duties of citi- 
zenship, took care that those of women should not be neglected. How 
much of the liberality shown them by the laws of Minnesota may be 
ascribed to the fact that when the State was organized there was 
already within its borders a college giving equal facilities for educa- 
tion to men and women can not be calculated. It may, however, 
be estimated as not inconsiderable, for upon the records of the uni- 
versity appear the names of some of the most influential men of the 
State, among them that of its first governor, Alexander Ramsey, as 
trustees. 

It has been repeatedly questioned whether young women are intel- 
lectually capable of so severe a course of study and discipline as 
young men; whether, if admitted to the college, they will not fail when 
the higher and more abstract branches of knowledge are reached by 
their classes; whether, finally, their physical constitution is such as 
to sustain prolonged and constant application to study without per- 
manent injury. The experience of Hamline University is, that of 
the young men and women who come from the same high school the 
latter sustain their equality of rank throughout the entire college 
course, while it is a matter of record that in the same classes as few 
absences on account of sickness occur among the young women as 
among the young men. 
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EARLY HISTORY. 

The financial panic of 1857 met the university at the outset of its 
career. The trustees were obliged to devise means to meet the ex- 
penses, small as they were, of running the institution, for the endow- 
ment, besides being small, was unproductive. Part of the gift of 
Bishop Hamline consisted of six lots in New York City, on Forty- 
fourth street, 475 feet west of Fifth avenue. The sale of this prop- 
erty in May, 1858, the subsequent sale of other real estate of small 
value, the raising of an endowment of $10,000, by contributions of 
land and promissory notes from friends of the church in Minnesota, 
and the sale of scholarships, failed in turn to place the institution on 
sound financial basis. At each annual meeting the immediate liqui- 
dation of the debts of the university was urged, but the utmost efforts 
of the agents to whose hands was committed the raising of funds, 
failed to produce even enough to pay current expenses. 

In 1865 a fresh appeal was made to the country. A system of 
annual subscriptions was devised and scholarships were again offered 
for sale on liberal terms. It was hoped that an organized effort would 
meet with success. But the plan failed for the same reason as pre- 

« 

vious like plans. The country was poor and its resources had been 
drained by the civil war. Professors and students had left the college 
to join the Army and did not come back. In the spring of 1869, at 
the annual meeting of the board of trustees, the president * resigned. 
The liabilities of the university were such that it seemed to a majority 
of the trustees undesirable to continue to employ a faculty, and the 
school was accordingly closed. It was designed to reopen in the fol- 
lowing September, but in the meantime propositions were made for 
changing the location of the university, such inducements being 
offered that it seemed best to the board to sell the site and building 
at Red Wing and to close the school until a new building should be 
erected. 

REMOVAL. 

The property was accordingly sold to the city of Red Wing for a 
sum sufficient to pay off the indebtedness of the university, and the 
trustees at once undertook the task of securing a new site and the 
means of erecting a college building. Money and land were con- 
tributed by friends of the university who were desirous of having it 
removed to the vicinity of St. Paul and Minneapolis, and as soon as 
possible building operations were begun upon a tract of ground com- 
prising about 40 acres, then regarded as midway between the centers 
of the two cities, now a part of St. Paul. The location is in many 

'Key. Jabez Brooks, who had been principal of the preparatory dex>artment 
(1854-1867) and was elected president in 1861, vice Dr. B. F. Crary, resigned. 
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respects the most advantageous that could have been selected, being 
near the largest and most prosperous cities in the State, both of which 
have now so grown and spread that Hamline University is in the 
center of a population of 350,000, yet so removed from either business 
center as to be independent of the less desirable influences of a city 
environment. It is only 5 miles distant from the centers of St. Paul 
and Minneapolis. Electric car lines connect it with all parts of both 
cities. It is far enough away to escape city distractions and yet near 
enough to place churches, libraries, picture galleries, lectures, and 
musical entertainments of both cities in easy reach for a single fare. 

This part of Minnesota, moreover, is considered the most salubrious 
in the State and is seldom visited by the destructive storms which 
occasionally sweep over the less populous counties. 

This property was bought by the university with means contributed 
for that purpose by citizens of St. Paul and Minneapolis. It was 
valued at $10,000 and formed the basis of the endowment of the 
university. 

RECENT HISTOI^Y. 

An institution which depends for its support on the patronage and 
voluntary contributions of the i)eople can not be independent of the 
fortunes of the people, but shares their reverses more surely than it 
is benefited by their prosperity. In 1873 Hamline University was 
again crippled by the financial depression felt in all parts of the 
United States, but nowhere more severely than in the Northwest. In 
the meantime, the Minnesota State University, Carleton College, and 
other institutions of learning had been organized, and the need of a 
Methodist college in the State was less imperative, though the project 
of reopening Hamline University was still one of the first interests of 
the church. During the eleven years following the closing of the 
institution the board of trustees continued its existence as a corpora- 
tion, and when, in 1880, Minnesota entered upon an era of wonderful 
prosperity and commercial progress, Hamline University was reopened 
as a collegiate institution. The new building, known as University 
Hall, which then stood almost alone on the prairie between the two 
cities, had been completed at a cost of $50,000. It contained all the 
recitation rooms used by the college — ^the chapel, library, dormitories, 
and boarding department — being the only building then belonging to 
the institution. The college was opened with a new faculty, but with 
the same courses of study as before, and the same privileges for 
women. The theological and law courses of the university proper 
were discontinued, but a medical college was attached, the faculty 
residing in St. Paul. Two years after the reopening of the university 
a boarding hall was built for the accommodation of young women. 
It was placed oji the campus at a suitable distance from the Univer- 
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sity Hall, and completed just as a fresh misfortune befell the institu- 
tion, in the burning of the original building. This calamity, however, 
did not greatly check its progress. University Hall was immediately 
rebuilt, and a building for a chemical laboratory, with an engine 
house in its basement, was placed in the rear, equally distant from 
the two main buildings, both of which were now arranged to be heated 
by steam from outside. The dedication of the new University Hall 
marked the commencement of the administration of the present pres- 
ident. Rev. George H. Bridgman, D. D., LL. D., who was elected in 
1883 to succeed Rev. D. C. John, D. D. (1880-1883). The history of 
the institution under the administration of President Bridgman has 
been one of continued and increasing prosperity. 

The beginning of the year 1887 witnessed the opening of a third col- 
lege building, the hall of science. This is a three-story brick building. 
It consists of a basement used by the athletic association for their 
gymnasium; a first floor with four large class jooms and an extension 
connecting with the original chemical laboratory, which greatly 
increased the space for classes in chemistry and physics; a second 
floor of four large rooms used for lecture room and laboratories for 
biology and for class room for professor of history, and a large and 
well-lighted third story (see cut), which is in one large room occupied 
by the natural history collections of the department of biology and 
geology. This building was imperatively demanded in 1887, the 
attendance having outgrown its quarters in University Hall, since 
which time that building has been reserved for the chapel, the library, 
the offices of president and treasurer, the student literary society 
rooms, and the class rooms of the president and the professors of 
Greek and political economy. The dormitories for young men in 
University Hall were closed in 1885, being too limited to accommodate 
more than a small proportion of them, and the young men now find 
rooms in private families. 

The buildings now standing were erected at a cost of $110,000, 
including the cost of enlarging the boarding hall, whose accommoda- 
tions were doubled in 1886. 

ENDOWMENT AND SUPPORT OF THE COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS. 

Hamline University has no assistance from the State, but is sup- 
pojpted wholly by contributions from private individuals, most of them 
members of. the Methodist Episcopal Church and citizens of Minne- 
sota, it being the policy of the church to maintain institutions of 
learning, which, while not sectarian, shall be under the general super- 
vision of the church, and shall afford facilities for education to the 
children of Methodist families without withdrawing them from the 
moral influence with which Christian parents strive to surround their 
children when at home. For this object liberal contributions have 
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been made by friends of education and of the church, and the prop- 
erty of the university has gradually increased until its present endow- 
ment is $325,000, aside from college buildings and campus. The 
income only of this endowment is used, the principal remaining 
untouched, and, so far as i)ossible, being invested so as to be produc- 
tive; but the larger part of the expenses of the university is still pro- 
vided for by annual contributions, these contributions being volun- 
tary and not imposed as a tax by the church or otherwise levied 
upon the membership as such. The only church control exercised is 
through the board of trustees, which, though a self -perpetuating body, 
is responsible to the Minnesota conference. By the terms of the char- 
ter, conference now confirms the election of the trustees, 4 out of 21 
of whom must be Methodist ministers. The others may or may not 
be members of the church, but, as a matter of fact, are nsually 
Methodist laymen. 

In 1896, on December 18, the chapel of the college of liberal arts 
witnessed the formal ceremonies attending the union of the Minne- 
apolis College of Physicians and Surgeons with Hamline University. 
This medical college, the oldest in the State of Minnesota, is located 
in Minneapolis, and an account of it by its present dean is given in 
this article. At that time the original foundation at Hamline was 
recognized as the ** College of Liberal Arts of Hamline University," 
and Prof. Loren H. Batchelder was elected to be its dean. The med- 
ical college has since been known as the Medical Department of Ham- 
line University. 

DETAILED DESCRIPTION OP THE COLLEGE OP LIBERAL ARTS IN 1898. 

The board of trustees was constituted as follows: Rev. J. F. Chaf- 
fee, D. D. ; F. A. Chamberlain, esq. ; Hon. A. C. Hickman; Rev. 6. H. 
Bridgman, D. D. ; Hon. W. H. Eustis; Bishop Isaac W. Joyce, D. D.; 
Hon. M. Q. Norton; A. W. Bradley, esq. ; C. H. Griswold, M. D. ; Rev. 
W. McKinley, D. D.; Hon. H. R. Brill, LL. D.; Hon. J. T. Wyman; 
S. S. Thorpe, esq.; Prof. E. F. Mearkle, LL. B. ; Col. Perry Harrison; 
Hon. James Quirk; Rev. Cyrus Brooks, D. D. ; Alfred J. Dean, esq.; 
B. F. Nelson, esq. ; Rev. W. A. Shannon; Hon. Leonidas Merritt;^Rev. 
G. S. Parker, A. M. ; Rev. R. N. Avison, A. M. ; Rev. W. E. King, 
A. M. ; Rev. J. A. Sutton, B. D. ; Rev. J. F. Porter, A. M. ; Rev. T. A. 
Jones, A. M. ; Rev. R. N. Joscelyn, A. M. ; Rev. J. B. Hingeley, D. D. ; 
Rev. F. S. Kerf oot, B. D. ; Rev. R. H. Craig, A. M. ; Rev. C. W. Law- 
son, A. M. ; Rev. H. W. Knowles, A. M. 

The faculty was constituted as follows: Rev. George H. Bridgman, 
D. D., president (mental and moral science); Loren H. Batchelder, 
A. M., dean (chemistry and physics); Rev. George S. Innis, Ph. D. 
(history); Erastus F. Mearkle, LL. B. (professor of mathematics); 
Milton J. Grif&n, A. M. (Greek and modern languages); Henry L. 
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Osborii, Ph. D. (biologj'' and geology) ; William E. Thompson, A. M. 
(Latin language and literature); Arthur Z. Drew, A. M. (mathe- 
matics); Alta Barker, M. A. (English literature) ; Olga Ritter (French 
and German) ; Edward E. McDermott, M. S. (elocution) ; Mrs. Henry 
L. Osborn (piano); William Glark (vocal music); John A. Van Dyke, 
A. M. (pedagogics) ; Rev. F. B. Cowgill, A. M. (English Bible) ; Rev. 
J. F. Stout, D. D. (English Bible); Raymond P. Kaighn (physical 
director); Dwight Stebbins (biology); Byron Mark (chemistry); 
George S. Innis, Ph. D. (librarian); Arthur Z. Drew, A. M. (registrar). 

COURSES OP STUDY IN THE COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS. 

The courses of study, as now pursued in preparation for the degrees 
of bachelor of arts and bachelor of philosophy, occupying four years 
each, give thorough drill in classical and modern languages, mathe- 
matics, history, and philosophy, as well as in chemistry, biology, and 
geology. Consecutive courses running through several years includ- 
ing advanced elective courses are offered in English language and 
literature, history and political economy, physics and chemistry, and 
biology. The chemical and physical and biological laboratories are 
equipped with all the necessary apparatus for individual practical 
work. Students are allowed to choose special courses where there 
are adequate reasons for doing so instead of pursuing regular courses. 
There is superior instruction offered in music, both instrumental and 
vocal. There is a full course in elocution. There is a preparatory 
course of three years in which such studies are pursued as fit the stu- 
dent for the advanced work and investigation of the college. It is 
the intention of the board of trustees to confine the work of the col- 
lege of liberal arts to those branches of knowledge proper to a college 
and to afford facilities for thorough drill in those departments rather 
than for the work of the specialist. 

It has also been the policy of the institution to require a considera- 
ble knowledge of at least one ancient language in its entrance condi- 
tions and in the course of freshman and sophomore year, and it has 
not favored giving a baccalaureate degree for the completion of an 
"English course." 

It is believed that the time is not far distant when in this State no 
man or woman will be thought to be adequately prepared for the work 
of life who has not a college education; that the mental grasp and 
acumen gained in the course of college discipline will be recognized 
as a necessary preliminary to special work of whatever kind; that the 
thorough training of the will and reason will be recognized as afford- 
ing an incalculable advantage in the struggle for existence and become 
the efficient coadjutor of legislation in promoting those influences 
which curb the lower impulses of men and meliorate society. To this 
end the energies of Hamline University are bent. 
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As we do not know of any better way in which to indicate the cnr- 
riculum of the college of liberal arts, the course of study offered for 
the year of 1897-98 in the annual catalogue is here given: 

Synopsis of the course of study for 1897-98, 
FRESHMAN YEAR. 



Fall term. 



Latin: Livy (4).» 
Mathematics: Algebra, Went- 

woi*th's Complete (5). 
Classical: 6i*eeK, Herodotus (5), 
Latin Scientific: 

Trench on Study of Woi*ds 

(2). 
Elementaiy Zoology— Pro- 
tozoa and Coelenterata 
(8). 



Winter term. 



Latin: Livy (4). 
Mathematics: Plain and Spher- 
ical Trigonometry. Olney 
(5). , 
Classical: Qreek, Plato, Apolo- 
gia (5). 
Latin Scientific: 
Trench (2). 

Elementary Zoolo^— 
Echinodei*ms, Scolecids, 
and Mollusks (8). 



Spring term. 



Latin: Horace (4). 
Mathematics; Spherical Trigo- 
nometry completed. Analy- 
tical (Geometry: Olney (5). 
Classical; Qreek, Xenophon, 

Memorabilia (5). 
Latin Scientific: 
Trench (2). 

Elementary Zoologry— An- 
nelids and Arthropods (3). 



SOPHOMORE YEAR. 



KBQUIRBD. 

Mathematics: Mechanics, Car- 
hart (4). 
German or French (5). 

EliECTIVKS (TWOTO BBTAKBN). 

Latin: Terence, Literature (2i). 
Greek: Demosthenes, De Co- 
rona (2i). 
Calculus: Olney (2^). 
History (2;). 



REQUIRED. 

Mathematics: Mechanics com- 
pleted. Physics, Carhart (4). 
German or Fi*ench (5). 

ELECTIVES (TWOTO BETAKEN). 

Latin: Cicero's Ltelius or 
Pliny's Letters; Literature 
(2i). 

Greek: Sophocles (EdiousTy- 
rannus (2i). 

Calculus (2i). 

History (2i). 



REQUIRED. 

Mathematics: Physics; Lec- 
tures (4). 
German or French (5). 

ELECTIVES (TWO TO BE TAKEN). 

Latin: Horace De Arte Poetica 
or Quintilian; Literature (2|). 

Greek: Aristophanes, The 
Clouds (2i). 

Mensuration and Surveying: 
Carhart (2*). 

History (2i). 



JUNIOR YEAR. 



Rhetoric (4). 

Gtorman (2i). 

History: Gtovemment (24). 

Chemistry: Remsen; Labora- 
tory Practice (3). (After- 
noons.) 

General Biologfy (2). (After- 
noons.) 



English Literature (4). 
German (2i). 

History: Government (2i). 
Qualitative Analysis: Apple- 
ton (3). 

Vertebrate Morphology (2). 



English litei-ature (4). 
Logic: McO)sh(3). 
German: Goethe (8). 
Qualitative Analysis: Philoso- 
phy of Chemistry (2). 

Political Economy (3). 

Descriptive Astronomy: Young 
(3). 

Mammalian Histolos^ (2). 

Classical: Greek, N&w Testa- 
ment (2). 

Latin Scientific; March's Latin 
Hymns or Lucretius or Taci- 
tus (2). 



SENIOR YEAR. 



Political Economy (4). 
Mammalian Physiology (4). 
Psychology (4). 
History: Civilization (4). 
Education (2). 
English Literature (2). 
Physics or Chemistry (2). 
Biology (2). 



Mammalian Physiology; Ge- 
ology (4). 
Political Ek^onomjr (4). 
History: Civilization (4). 
Moral Science: Porter (4). 
Constitutional Law: Cooley 



(2). 
ducation (2). 



E 

English Literature (2). 
Physics or Chemistry (2). 
Biology (2). 



Natui-al Theology: Chadboume; 
Lectures (2). 

Evidences of Christianity: Hop- 
kins (3). 

International Law (3). 

Geolo^ (4). 

American Common Law: Lec- 
tures (3). 

Sociolo^ (4). 

Education (2). 

English Literature (2). 

Physics or Chemistry (2). 

Biology (J{). 



• The figures indicate the number of class exercises per week. Fifteen exercises per we^k, 
Including Bible study being required. 
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THE LIBRARY. 

The library of Hamline University has between 5,000 and 6,000 vol- 
umes and about 1,000 pamphlets. The greater part of the books are 
new and were purchased with especial reference to the work of the 
classes. The library is divided into' sections, partly according to sub- 
jects and partly according to the departments in the school. This 
greatly aids the students in their investigations. The work of the 
classes is arranged with reference to the material in the library, so 
that the students in the college classes become thoroughly familiar 
with its contents. Especial emphasis is given to research in biology, 
literature, history, science of government, political economy, and edu- 
cation, the students using freely not only the university library, but 
also the libraries of Minneapolis and St. Paul. The best current 
periodicals are taken and are indexed in the card catalogue. This 
makes the material in them readily available to the students. The 
students are given free access to the bookshelves. Every facility is 
afforded them for personal investigation, and the results justify th^ 
methods. 

LABORATORIES. 

The floor plan of the department of chemistry and physics shows, in 
conjunction with the interior views of the lecture room and general 
laboratory, the space and to some extent the equipment of this depart- 
ment at the present time. The general lecture room has raised seats, 
accommodating 45 students. There is a lecture table furnished with 
pneumatic trough, hot and cold water, gas, and electricity from a 
dynamo in the engine room. The windows are arranged so that they 
can be darkened for projections. There is in the room a hood. The 
laboratory of general chemistry accommodates 35 students. Each 
one has a complete outfit for elementary work, including a desk with 
shelves and lockers, supplied with hot and cold water and gas. The 
laboratory for advanced quantitative and organic chemistry has desk 
room for 10 students, with water, sinks, gas, etc. There is a balance 
room with cases for six balances, and shelving for a chemical depart- 
ment library. There is a dispensing room for chemical and physical 
apparatus. There is a small laboratory fitted up for practical work 
in physics, and the plans include the subsequent fitting up of a large 
general physical laboratory, for which space is available. 

The departments of biology and geology are not as yet differentiated, 
aud geology is only taught during the last half of senior year by lec- 
tures, and some laboratory and field work by the professor of biology. 
Its accommodations are shown in the floor plan and interior views. 
The biological course, however, runs in three years, and offers a large 
amount of elective work for satisfactorily prepared students. The 
biological equipment is as follows: There is a lecture room with seat- 
ing capacity for 50 students, supplied with a lecture table containing 
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drawers to hold an ample supply of illustrative material in the form 
of zoological specimens and charts. This adjoins a large laboratory 
with seats for 50 students. This room is well lighted from north and 
east, and supplied with desks, lockers, a large reagent table for gen- 
eral supplies, and wall cases containing a large amount of biological 
material for class use, kept constantly in sight of the students, and a 
hood, sink, and large tank for live aquatic animals, besides smaller 
aquaria. There are also two small laboratories for research work, 
and a large room devoted at present to museum and laboratory prepa- 
ration and storage of biological materials. The department is sup- 
plied with microscopes, dissecting appliances, microtomes, and all the 
most needful utensils for the study of animal morphology, and has 
more than the beginnings of a morphological library, including files 
of several journals, such as the Journal of Morphology, Quarterly 
Journal of Microscopical Science, Natural Science, Nature, The Amer- 
ican Naturalist, and others, and is the recipient of all the United 
States Government and many of the State publications which are of 
interest to the biologist. Besides this, the entire third floor of science 
hall is occupied by one large room, which is the natural history 
museum of the college of liberal arts. This room contains a con- 
stantly increasing geological collection, made up of local and general 
collections of minerals, rocks, and fossils, consisting of not less than 
5,000 specimens, and a still larger collection of zoological specimens 
from all groups, and including many fine mounted birds and mammals 
and large numbers of invertebrates from many different i)arts of the 
world, including the west coast of Africa and the Philippine Islands, 
as well as the Atlantic and Pacific coasts of our own country. The 
total number of zoological specimens can not be far short of 10,000. 
There is also a large collection of series of microscopical slides, illus- 
trating microscopic points in the biological courses, which are used in 
class work. 

PHYSICAL CULTURE. 

At the present time physical training is not compulsory, but there are 
plans being considered to make it so, in some at least of the lower classes. 
The work is under the control of a competent physical director, and 
at the present time 60 per cent of the men and 25 per cent of the 
women are taking work in this line. There is an athletic association, 
membership in which is open to any student on payment of an annual 
fee of $1. It has a membership of 125. The appliances at the com- 
mand of the members include a large gymnasium room, containing 
5,800 square feet of floor space, for men, supplied with heavy and light 
apparatus, and having two hand-ball courts and space for basket ball. 
There is also a bathroom with shower bath, and a dressing room sup- 
plied with 50 lockers. There is besides a ladies' gymnasium room, 
with piano and apparatus for light gymnastics^ There is a large area 
of the campus graded and admirably suited for all sorts of field work, 
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in which are fields for baseball and football, and in the season there 
are teams in these sports. There are a running track and appliances 
for field and track athletics. There are two tennis courts, and a skat- 
ing rink 400 feet long and 150 feet wide. 

ELOCUTION AND MUSIC. 

Neither of these subjects are regularly included in the curriculum, 
but satisfactory work in elocution is accepted as a substitute for 
some of the elective studies of the college course. 

The department of elocution offers two complete courses of study, and grants a 
certificate for the completion of either. 

A. The advanced course, — It is intended that the student shall carry this course 
contemporaneously with his course in the department of liberal arts. The sub- 
jects required in addition to those in the college curriculum are as follows: 
English phonation, one term; voice building, two terms; pantomime, one term; 
physical culture, three terms-, philosophy of expression, three terms; interpreta- 
tion, seven terms; each one period per week. 

B. The elementary course, — In addition to the work in English in the college 
curriculum, this course requires the same studies as in the advanced course, but 
in a more elementary form and two periods per week. 

Two years are required to complete this course. 

C. Special courses, — Special courses are offered the theological department in 
Bible, hymn, and liturgy reading, in oratory, and in general interpretation. 

The department of music furnishes instruction in piano playing, singing, 
harmony, and music history. 

The instruction in music, both instrumental and vocal, is by private lessons 
and not in classes. This gives better opportunity to meet the individual needs of 
pupils. Lessons last half an hour, and cost at the rate of $1 each, payable per 
term in advance. To secure the best results students should take two lessons 
each week. 

A graded course in piano playing, with theory of music as an adjunct, has 
been arranged. Bach, Beethoven, Schuman, Chopin, and Liszt. 

Mason's system of technique is chiefly used. 

Certificates of ability are given according to advancement in and completion of 
this course of study. 

A fortnightly " Music-History Club " has studied composers, including Bach, 
Haendel, Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, Schubert. Mendelssohn, Chopin, Liszt, and 
Wagner, and incidentally a number of their contemporaries, and the meetings of 
the club have been for the purpose of studying the composers critically and 
biographically, and listening to specimens of their composition. 

There is opportunity for chorus singing in connection with the vocal music 
class. 

The nearness of the university to the two cities enables students to hear fre- 
quently superior music and musical lectures, an important supplement to the 
teaching of the music department. The course in music is so arranged with 
reference to the regular college course that both can be taken simultaneously 
without detriment. 

THE PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT. 

The preparatory department, although separated from the college 
department, is yet kept in vital counection with it, and its members 
have many of the privileges and advantages of students m the higher 
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classes. Students entering this department are expected to have 

completed practical arithmetic, English grammar, and United States 

history. 

Synopsis of the course of study. 



FIRST YEAR. 



First term. 



Algebra. 

Latin grammar and lessons: 

Allen and Qreenough. 
Higher English. 



Second term. 



Algebra. 

Latin grammar and lessons. 

Higher English. 



Thii-d term. 



Algebra. 

Latin: Cassar and Latin gram- 
mar. 
Higher English. 



SECOND YEAR. 



Geometry. 

Latin: Csesar. 

Elementary rhetoric (2). 

Classical: Greek grammar and 
reader— Goodwin, Moss. 

Latin scientific: General his- 
tory (4). 



Geometry. 

Latin: Csesar. 

Elementary rhetoric (2). 

Classical: Greek grammar 
and reader. 

Latin scientific: General his- 
tory (4). 



Geometrj. 

Latin: Cicero. 

Elementary rhetoric (2). 

Classicab Greek grammar and 
reader. 

Latin scientific: General his- 
tory (4). 



Latin prose composition throughout the year. 

THIRD YEAR. 



Solid geometry (3). 

Rhetoric (2). 

Latin: Cicero, Latin prose 

composition. 
Classical: Greek, Anabasis. 
Latin scientific: Elementary 

physics. 



Algebra (3). 

Rhetoric {2). 

Latin: Virgil, Latin prose 

composition. 
Classical: Greek, Anabasis. 
Latin scientific: Elementary 

physics. 



Algebra (3). 
Rhetoric (2). 
Latin: Virgil. 

Classical: Greek, niaa. 
Latin scientific: Elementary 
physiology. 



Under higher English and rhetoric is included the presentation of compositions and declama- 
tions. 

Number of students in all departments in 1896-1897. 

College of liberal arts: 

Senior class 25 

Junior class 27 

Sophomore class 28 

Freshman class 49 

Special 32 

161 

- 7 



Post-graduate students - 

Preparatory department: 

Third year 17 

Second year 21 

First year 57 

Special 16 



Department of elocution . 

Department of music 

College of medicine: 

Number in all classes 

Total 

Counted twice 



Total enrollment. 



Ill 
26 
23 

103 

431 
38 

393 



HAMLINE UNIVERSITY. 
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GRADUATES DURING THE LAST TEN YEARS. 

Perhaps the work of a college can not be better shown than by show- 
ing its finished product, and this I have attempted to do by means of 
the following table, showing the number of graduates during the 
decade from 1887 to 1897: 



Year. 


Men. 

3 
5 
4 
2 
4 


Women. 


Total. 


1887 


2 
3 
5 
6 
4 
7 
8 
9 
12 
10 
8 


5 


1888 


8 


1889 


9 


1890 


8 


1891 .'. 


8 


1892 : 


7 


1893 


8 
10 
11 
15 
17 


16 


1894 


19 


1895 


23 


1896 


2^ 


1897 


25 






Total 


79 


74 


158 


• 





These men and women are now scattered; most of them are in Min- 
nesota and the adjoining States, but some are in distant parts of our 
country as far off as California and Texas. One is in Liberia, in 
Africa, and another in the Malay Archipelago. Many of them (43 
per cent) are at present engaged in some form of educational work. 
Of the women 20 are married and are engaged in household pursuits; 
a few of the men (14) are clergymen; a few (5) are practicing law; 
others are practicing or studying medicine; a number hold official 
positions under the State or Federal Government, and several are 
engaged in mercantile pursuits. 

DETAILED DESCRIPTION OF THE COLLEGE OF MEDICINE. 

The college of medicine of Hamline University is the oldest insti- 
tution of medical instruction in the State. It was founded for the 
purpose of elevating the standard of medical education in the North- 
west. It began teaching work in 1883, and during its earlier years 
and until very recently struggled against bitter opposition, but has 
always maintained the high grade and standard which it began, and 
has been a leader in every move looking toward tlie further eleva- 
tion of requirements for medical training in the State. The college of 
pharmacy was added in 1885, thus broadening the scope of the school. 

At the meeting of the State Medical Society in 1886 a resolution 
was introduced by Dr. Moore, dean of the college, with the express 
purpose of effectuating legislation for the elevation of requirements 
for practice. As a result, the bill so regulating practice in this State 
was carried through the legislature. It was championed and passed 
by the persistent work of the officers of this college. And Minnesota 
became a pioneer State in elevating the requirements for the prac- 
tice of medicine. Most of the laws iu other States that have since 
followed the lead of Minnesota are based on our law. The effect of 
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this move originated by this school was very far reaching. Most of 
the schools of the country were then graduating men on a two-year 
course. The Minnesota law required three years. Many graduates 
were looking to this State as a most desirable place for practice. 
Their school must give a three-year course and degree or they were 
barred from the State. Other schools were forced to rise to our stand- 
ard or have their graduates denied the right to practice in Minnesota. 
And they raised their standard. This was undoubtedly the most 
potent single factor in the general elevation of grade in the leading 
schools throughout the country. And the credit for the origin of the 
movement is due to this college. 

During the earlier years of its work the school was hami)ered with 
lack of funds, but the faculty worked loyally, struggled on in the face 
of most discouraging circumstances and powerful opi)osition. The 
location of the school was poor and the accommodations very inade- 
quate. But the quality and spirit X)f the work made up for the lack 
of material advantages. In 1893, ten years aft^r the founding of the 
college, it was determined to push the institution forward more vigor- 
ously. The faculty was increased materially by the addition of a 
number of the best men in the city, and considerable young blood was 
included in the additions. A large and well-adapted building was 
leased and fitted for the purposes of the school, and from this time 
the progress has been steady and rapid, but was only rendered possi- 
ble by the work that had been carried on so faithfully in the earlier 
years. The school has always endeavored to hold the confidence of 
the profession and people by the merit of its work. It has never once 
deviated from its purpose to make the standard the highest possible. 

On December 18, 1895, negotiations that had been in progress for 
some time were perfected and the college became the college of medi- 
cine of Hamline University, with great advantage to the school. The 
growth since this time has been very rapid, and the department is now 
recognized as one of the best in the West. In the spring of 1897 a 
full corps of clinical teachers was added in St. Paul, including some 
of the ablest men in the city, and several of the hospitals were also 
thrown open to the school at that time. Last fall access was also made 
to the St. Paul city hospital over bitter opposition, and now all the 
hospitals of both cities are open to our students for clinics. 

The building is situated in the immediate neighborhood of the three 
chief hospitals of Minneapolis, and not at Hamline. The department 
is much overcrowded in the present building, and plans are being 
matured as rapidly as possible for a new and commodious building to 
be erected for the department immediately adjoining the hospitals. 
New equipment has been added in large amount for the present ses- 
sion, many of the laboratories having been largely or entirely 
re-equipped. The teaching force is very earnest, the work of the 
department most thorough, and the relations between the faculty and 
students especially pleasant. 



Chapter VIII. 

MACALESTER COLLEGE. 



By James Wallace, 
Department of Oreek, 



This institution is located in St. Paul in what is known as the inter- 
urban district. The eampus, consisting of 30 acres, fronts on Sum- 
mit avenue a beautiful park avenue 200 feet in width, and is bounded 
on the east by Snelling avenue and on the west by Macalester avenue. 

The college was opened September 16, 1885. It is governed by a 
self -perpetuating board of trustees, 27 in number; and by a provision 
in the charter approved February, 1885, "two-thirds of its trustees 
shall be members of the Presbyterian Church." 

The charter members of the board were George L. Becker, Henry 
J. Horn, Henry M. Knox, Henry L. Moss, Alexander Ramsey, Edmund 
Rice, H. Knox Taylor, of the city of St. Paul, and W. C. Baker, 
Levi Butler, Richard Chute, W. W. McNair, J. S. Pillsbury, C. E. 
Vanderberg, J. C. Whitney, and Eugene M. Wilson, of the city of 
Minneapolis. 

When the college was opened, in 1885, the faculty was constituted as 
follows: Rev. Thomas A. McCurdy, D. D., president, and professor of 

• 

moral science; Rev. Edward D. Neill, D. D., history and English lit- 
erature; Rev. William R. Kirkwood, D. D., mental science and logic; 
Rev. Nathaniel S. McFetridge, D. D., Greek and English literature; 
Charles Forbes, B. S., M. D., natural sciences; Frank B. Pearson, 
A. B., Latin and higher mathematics; Rev. Daniel Rice, D. D., bibli- 
cal history and Latin. 

The enrollment the first year was upward of 50, of which 6 were 
freshmen. This was a good beginning, as the college was then diffi- 
cult of access, there being no street-car lines to that part of the city. 
Even the streets were not yet graded so far out, nor sidewalks laid, 
while the nearest railway depot was at Merriam Park, more than a 
mile distant. 

In respect to the earlier history of the institution Rev. Edward D. 
Neill, D. D., the founder of the institution, and always one of its chief 
promoters, writes as follows: 

Macalester College is the outgrowth of the Baldwin School which in Febmary, 
1858, was incorporated by the legislature of Minnesota. In a few months the 
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institntion was opened and in December of the same year a two-story brick build- 
ing was dedicated for its use, at the time the largest school edifice in Minnesota, 
still standing at the head of Rice Park, St. Paul. At first pupils of both sexes were 
admitted, but in 1854 a separate department was organized exclusively for young 
men, and incorporated by the name of '* The College of St. Paul." In the cata- 
logue of the academic department of the college issued in 1854 the trustees 
mention that they '*are aware that a permanent institution must be of slow 
growth, and their arrangements have been based upon this fact, with a firm belief 
that their strength is * in quietness and confidence.' " 

Daring the late civil war, in 1864, the Baldwin School and College 
of St. Paul were consolidated, but owing to the disturbed condition of 
affairs, for several years it languished. In 1873 the late Charles Macal- 
ester, of Philadelphia, agreed to give a large building (known as the 
.Winslow House, and situated in Minneapolis) toward a college for 
young men, on condition that a certain sum of money was raised, the 
interest of which was for the payment of professors. 

In March, 1874, the legislature changed the name of the Baldwin 
institution to Macalester College, with the proviso that its preparatory 
department shall be known as the Baldwin School. The trustees in 
their announcement for 1875 mention that "the Baldwin School will 
prepare boys for business or any college, and aims to be of the same 
grade as Phillips Academy and Williston Seminary, Massachusetts," 
and that the collegiate department "will not be opened until two 
professorships are endowed." 

In a late circular it is announced, "the trustees have with design 
hastened slowly, but intend to adopt all reforms accepted by Amherst, 
Dartmouth, Princeton, and Yale, believing it safe to defer to the 
matured opinions of the wise men of the East." 

In 1881 the trustees determined to sell the property given by Mr. 
Macalester and erect new buildings on an elevated site of 30 acres 
nearly equidistant between the post-office of St. Paul and that of Min- 
neapolis, and in full view of the latter city. By the close of 1884 
buildings had been finished for college purposes and professors' resi- 
dences. 

As Rev. Dr. Neill was one of the most active and influential pro- 
moters of public education in the earlier history of the State of Min- 
nesota, it seems proper that some recognition of his work should find 
a place here. 

He was born August 9, 1823, in Philadelphia, being the fifth son of 
Henry Neill, M. D. After completing the sophomore year at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania he went to Amherst, where he was graduated 
in 1842. After completing his theological studies at Andover and 
under Dr. Albert Barnes he came West, reaching St. Paul in April, 
1849, and in view of his scholarly interest in public education he was 
made a trustee of public schools the same year. 

In this year, too, he, with others, had incorporated the Minnesota 
State Historical Society, of which he was secretary for ten or more 
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years. In 1851 he was appointed the first Territorial superintendent 
of instruction, a position which he held for two years. In 1853 he 
obtained a charter for the Baldwin School, so named after Matthew 
W. Baldwin, of Philadelphia. 

In 1 855 he took an active part in preparing a charter for the board 
of education of St. Paul. He devised the seal of the board with 
motto from the poet Menander : ' ' Educate youth, for men you can not." 
In 1858, soon after Minnesota was admitted as a State, he was elected 
chancellor of the State University. It was then heavily in debt, and 
through the efforts of Dr. Neill two more townships of land were 
obtained for it. In 1860, he secured from the legislature a charter for 
the State University, providing for five regents, to be appointed by 
the governor. 

As superintendent of public instruction in the State he secured 
the enactment of laws creating county superintendents and the town- 
ship system. He was also active in securing the establishment of the 
normal school at Winona. 

Resigning the chancellorship of the university in 1861, he entered 
the Army as chaplain of the First Minnesota Regiment of Infantry. 

In 1864 he was appointed to read and arrange the private corre- 
spondence of Abraham Lincoln. Later he was appointed by President 
Grant consul to Dublin, Ireland. Returning after two years, he 
devoted himself thenceforth to higher education, conducting a very 
successful academy in Minneapolis, in a property granted for this 
purpose by his friend Charles Macalester, of Philadelphia. 

Dr. Neill was a man of fine physique, noble bearing, strong and 
genial face, of marked force of character. His scholarship was broad 
and accurate, and he had a passion for original research. He taught 
history after the seminary method, verifying statements of fact and 
general deductions, so far as possible, by reference to original authori- 
ties, and this habit he sought to foster in the minds of his students. 

Soon after the movement for university extension was started he 
gave, in different places, several courses of popular lectures on the 
Formation of the American Constitution. He was ardently patriotic, 
naming his only daughter after his adopted State — Minnesota. 

The following is a list of his works : 

History of Minnesota. First published by Lippincott & Co. in 1858, 628 pages. 
It was followed by a second edition, 1878; third, in 1878; fourth, 1882; fifth and 
last, 1883. The fourth and fifth editions were published by the Minnesota His- 
torical Company, Minneapolis. 

Terra Mariae, or Threads of Maryland Colonial History. Lippincott & Co., 
1867. 

Fairfaxes of England and America. Joel Munsell's Sons, Albany, N. Y., 1868. 

Virginia Company of London. Same, 1869. 

English Colonization of America. Stn han & Co., London, 1871. 

Founders of Maryland. Joel Munsell's Sons, Alhany, N. Y., 1876. 

Minnesota Explorers and Pioneers. Same, 1881, 
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Virginia Vetnsta; Colony nnder James I. Same, 1885. 

Virginia Carolomm; the Colony daring the reigns of Charles I and U. Same, 
1886. 

Concise History of Minnesota. Smith, Harrison Co., Minneapolis, Minn., 1887. 

Macalester College Contributions to History, 2 vols., 1888-1890. 

These volumes are made up of monographs on early American history. They 
have been much sought after by librarians and students of American history. 

He died September 26, 1893, at his home in St. Paul. The papers 
of the city devoted large space to a recital of his achievements as a 
minister, educator, and citizen. 

Another name deserving very honorable mention in connection with 
this college is that of Rev. Daniel Rice, D. D. He was a graduate of 
Amherst and a man of very scholarly habit. He had been president 
of Logjtnsport Female College, Indiana, and for sixteen years was an 
efficient trustee of Wabash College. Coming to the Northwest, he 
entered enthusiastically into the efforts making in behalf of Macales- 
ter College. He accepted the position of financial secretary, and, 
though then past 60 years of age, he raised for the college nearly 
$30,000. He served several years without pay as professor of biblical 
history and literature, and dying in the spring of 1889, he left a 
bequest for the endowment of the chair of biblical instruction. 

It was the earnest purpose of Drs. Neill and Rice and of the board 
of trustees to build up a college after the type of those of New England. 
No countenance has been given to a merely utilitarian view of educa- 
tion. The emphasis has been put upon classical, philosophical, his- 
torical, and biblical studies. 

The first administration ended in June, 1891. Much had been done 
during these six years to build up the college and make a place for it 
among the institutions of higher learning in the State, but a debt had 
been incurred amounting to more than $100,000. This seriously 
imperiled the very existence of the college, but in the following year, 
through the able and indefatigable efforts of Rev. David E. Platter, 
financial secretary, assisted by others, this sum was pledged — good 
proof of the vitality of the college and the strength of its constituency. 
The panic of 1893 ensuing, many of the subscriptions were rendered 
uncollectible, and the authorities have found it necessary to take up 
anew this grave financial problem. Through the indefatigable labors 
of the president of the college, president and vice-president of the 
board, Thomas H. Dickon and Thomas Shaw, and the generous aid 
of Mr. James J. Hill and others, this debt has been removed. 

The requirements for admission to the college are as follows: 

Mathematics : Algebra, plane and solid geometry. 

Latin: Lessons, C»sar (4 books), Cicero (4 orations), Virgil (4 
books), composition. 

English : Analysis, word study, rhetoric, study of masterpieces and 
the reading prescribed by the Commission of New England Colleges. 

History: English, Roman, and Greek. 
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Greek or German : Two years, daily recitation. 

Students have choice of Greek or German through freshman and 
sophomore years, after which elective studies are offered in ten 
departments. 

The literary course calls for the same amount of Latin and German 
for entrance, and substitutes French for Latin in college. 
• The college property now consists of a campus of 30 acres, bounded 
by graded and sewered streets; a main college building of three stories 
and large basement; a dormitory; Edwards Hall (also a dormitory); 
the president's house, now used as ladies' hall; chemical laboratory; 
and two residences for professors. Total cost of buildings, $120,000; 
of apparatus, about $3,000. The library, built up largely by the 
untiring efforts of Dr. Neill, contains 7,500 volumes. The college has 
graduated over 100 students, and its enrollment for the current year 
numbers 168. The faculty now numbers 14 professors and instructors. 

The location is specially attractive, in that while it affords a quiet 
suburban retreat favorable for study and healthful living, the large 
libraries of the two cities and of the State Historical Society are easily 
accessible from it. The college stands nearly midway between the 
business centers of St. Paul and Minneapolis. 



Chapter IX, 

THE BISHOP SEABUBY MISSION AND ITS SCHOOIiS, FARI- 
BAULT, MUO^. 



Faribault, Minn., a substantial and beautiful town of about 8,000 
people, 50 miles south of St. Paul, is famous chiefly for its educa- 
tional institutions. 

Three of the most important schools of the Episcopal Church in 
this country, besides the State schools for the deaf, the blind, and the 
feeble-minded, are located here. All these institutions, with large 
and beautiful grounds mostly adjoining each other, are situated on a 
bin if that curves around on the east side of the town. Probably no 
such grouping of large, handsome educational buildings and beauti- 
ful grounds can be found in any other town in the country. These 
institutions are the pride of the citizens, and have won the universal 
approbation of the State by their admirable arrangement and their 
unusual success. Both the State and the private schools of Faribault 
are notable instances of the results of the fostering care and liberal 
provision made for its charitable and educational institutions, which 
have made the State famous as one of the most progressive in the 
Union. The location and natural advantages of the town could 
hardly be better adapted for the purposes of such institutions. It is 
in direct communication with the populous centers of this and other 
States, making it central to all the Northwest. The town itself is 
situated on a gravelly plain at the confluence of two small rivers. 
The elevation is about 1,000 feet. On three sides it is surrounded by 
a hilly, partially wooded country, and on the south by a high, rolling 
prairie, so it is protected from the heavy storms usual in a level 
country, while it secures an entire freedom from all malarial influ- 
ences. The water supply is excellent and abundant, and the six 
schools being located on a precipitous bluff 100 feet above the river 
flowing in front, there is a most excellent opportunity for the drain- 
age of the buildings and grounds. It is one of the most beautiful, 
healthful, and picturesque parts of Minnesota. 

The corporate name of the Seabury Divinity School and Shattuck 
School is "The Bishop Seabury Mission." In tracing its history and 
growth we must go back half a century. The remote origin is found 
in the missionary zeal of a few young men in New York. They first 
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came to the wilds of Wisconsin in 1841 and founded the theological 
seminary at Nashotah. In 1850 one of them, the Rev. James Lloyd 
Breck, pushed on farther west into the then Territory of Minnesota 
and fixed upon St. Paul as a center from which to carry on missionary 
work over a wide extent of country. An important part of his plan 
was to establish a training school for young missionaries, sending or 
going with them as his assistants in his Sunday work as a part of 
their training. Bishop Kemper, who was then bishop of Wisconsin 
and missionary bishop of all the territory west to the Rocky Moun- 
tains, raised the objection to the establishment of such a school that 
it would interfere with the work already begun at Nashotah. With 
the loyal spirit that always actuated him, Dr. Breck yielded to the 
wish of his bishop. Thwarted in the purpose that was nearest his 
heart, he turned his attention to the founding of a mission among 
the Chippewa Indians. Leaving St. Paul, he went into the northern 
wilderness to Gull Lake, where he established the St. Columba Mis- 
sion in 1852 and in 1856 another at Leech Lake, called the Kesahgah 
Mission. This work among the Indians was quite promising until 
the summer of 1857, when such hostility was created by a band of 
unruly and drunken Indians that the mission families were obliged 
to abandon it for a time and return to civilization. Dr. Breck came 
back to St. Paul. 

Meantime the primary convention had been held and the diocese of 
Minnesota organized. The way then opened for carrying out the 
purpose which brought Dr. Breck to Minnesota. Several places were 
urged upon him for the location of his mission and proposed educa- 
tional institutions, and among them Faribault. The honor of choos- 
ing so favorable a site and of doing the earlier work of laying the 
foundations of the noble institutions that have been reared on them, 
belongs to him more than to any other man. It was his faith and 
zeal that conceived the plan, and his leadership and influence that 
induced others to join him in carrying it out. He interested the Rev. 
Dr. Manney, a chaplain of the Army, and others in the project of 
forming an associate mission, in which so much important work took 
its roots. He created the conditions which influenced Bishop Whip- 
ple to choose Faribault as a place of residence and to put himself at 
the head of the work so bravely begun. He was essentially a great- 
hearted missionary and a pioneer. 

It will be noted that the above took place, and the large, compre- 
hensive plans for all that has been done since and that is possible in 
the future of this work were formed when Minnesota was scarcely 
known except as a wilderness inhabited by wild Indians. It had 
only then been admitted to the Union as a State. The attention of 
the country was just beginning to be attracted to its wonderful 
resources and promise for the future. Faribault was one of its 
small frontier towns, scarcely known by name outside the State, and 
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only a farm here and there could be found on its virgin prairies and 
in the " big woods " that surrounded its site. 

The public-school system, as it is now known, had not come into 
being. The people were poor and illy able to support any schools 
that required much outlay. Dr. Breck of necessity made his first 
venture of a school largely a part of his mission work. His first step 
was to go East and try t© interest the church in his new field of work 
and provide means for its support. Returning the following May 
with two or three volunteer helpers, he opened a day school at the 
same time he began his mission work in Faribault and the neighbor- 
ing towns. This was carried on in a rented building until he could 
erect one to serve both as a chapel and for school purposes. He 
located it on lots afterwards sold to the city for the high school. The 
purpose of the school was twofold — the instruction of a number of 
young men brought here from the East and elsewhere to pursue stud- 
ies preparatory to theology, and of the children of the town who were 
educated here until the public school was more efficiently organized. 
It did excellent work in both capacities for several years, and was 
only discontinued after the primary object for which it was estab- 
lished was more efficiently provided for in the boarding schools that 
were, in a way, the outgrowth of it, and the free schools were so far 
improved as to largely remove its necessity and to make its main- 
tenance by the tuition charged its pupils a difficult matter alongside 
the free schools of the State. 

When Dr. Breck returned to the white field to inaugurate this 
important work he did not lose his interest in the Indians, nor wholly 
abandon his efforts to civilize and Christianize such as he could reach. 
The work he did the few years he was with them did not come to 
nought. The seed then sown has borne an abundant harvest. He 
prepared the way for the successful work done since at White Earth 
and elsewhere. Provision was made, after matters had quieted down 
at Gull Lake and vicinity, for the continuance of the mission work 
under the Indian deacon, Rev. J. Enmegahbowh, with the supervi- 
sion of the Rev. E. Steele Peake. Later, on the removal of the 
Indians to White Earth, the mission was removed with them, and the 
work was continued by Enmegahbowh and others till it was taken 
charge of by the Rev. J. A. Gilfillan, in 1873, with what success is 
shown by the large congregations and flourishing missions of the 
church as they exist to-day. Dr. Breck still further showed his per- 
sonal interest in the welfare of the Indian by establishing an Indian 
school at Faribault. He conceived the idea that by taking the young 
children from their natural environments and educating them under 
the influences of the church and a Christian home he could train 
them up for usefulness with results similar to those in schools for 
white children. His wife fully shared his enthusiasm. With her 
cooperation he erected a building adjoining his residence, calling it 
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Andrews Hall, in honor of the first missionary to the Five Nations, 
and in the spring of 1859 opened a school with a number of Indian 
children he brought from the Chippewa country. A few months later 
he added several Sioux children, thus bringing together in the same 
household members of the two Northwestern tribes that from time 
immemorial had been inveterate enemies. The motives and self- 
sacrifice of Dr. and Mrs. Breck in this work were above praise, but 
their hopes were not realized. The change was too great for these 
few children of the forest. They could not bear the confinement and 
restraints of a civilized home, but pined away and died in such num- 
bers the attempt had to be abandoned, and the Indian school was 
given up. Dr. Breck's original plan was to found a university, with 
its primary and preparatory departments, and college and professional 
schools. In fact, in 1858 he had given the educational work the 
ambitious name of "The Bishop Seabury University." This was 
before the wonderful development of the public-school system began, 
and the lavish provision was secured which made the State Univer- 
sity its crown and glory. When, later, it became apparent that the 
State would so liberally provide for higher education, a more conser- 
vative plan was decided upon, and the idea prevailed that greater 
service would be done the State as well as the church by concentrat- 
ing the effort, in addition to the Theological Seminary, on institutions 
for secondary education, and establishing what is hoped will become 
strongly endowed schools for the training of boys and girls, whether 
for college or for entering at once upon the more active duties and 
responsibilities of life. If anything beyond is undertaken in the 
future, it is believed a more feasible and a wiser plan will be to erect 
and endow a hall, in connection with the State University, and unite 
our higher education with that of the State. 

Bishop Whipple came to the diocese in 1860. The foundations 
already laid and the plans for the f utui*e were largely the determining 
causes of his choosing Faribault as his place of residence and the 
center of his work for the diocese. He at once lent all the influence 
of his strong personality to the founding of this system of schools. 
Immediate steps were taken to organize it on a permanent basis. All 
that had been done up to this time was largely an individual venture. 
Dr. Breck was chiefly responsible for it, providing for its support and 
directing its work. The bishop at once took it up as a part of his dio- 
cesan work and incorporated it under the general laws of the State, 
with full collegiate powers, and placed it in the care of a board of 
trustees. It charter was secured May 22, 1860, and the name chosen 
was "The Bishop Seabury Mission," in honor of Seabury, the first 
bishop of the American church. It is a close corporation, with the 
bishop of Minnesota ex of&cio a trustee and the president, and all 
other trustees, clerical or lay, members of the Episcopal Church. 
Such men of prominence in the State as Hon. H. T. Welles and Judge 
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Isaac Atwater and Judge E. T. Wilder were among the first, and for 
more than thirty years active members of this corporation. Its object 
was declared to be "the diffusion of religion and learning according 
to the principles of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United 
States of America." It is empowered to purchase, take, and hold 
real and personal estate, to sell, lease, and dispose of the same, and 
to exercise all other powers not inconsistent with the laws of the 
State, and necessary for carrying out the objects of the association. 

SEABURY DIVINITY SCHOOL. 

At the first all the departments were carried on together. There 
were no endowments, and for years the work was largely dependent 
for its support on the proceeds of the "daily mail." Dr. Breck had a 
genius for interesting his correspondents in the work of the newly 
opened West. He was one of the most tireless of letter writers, and 
morning, noon, and night, at home or abroad, if he could snatch ten 
minutes of leisure from his busy life his pen, ink, and paper came 
forth from the little black bag that was his constant companion, and 
the letter writing was resumed. The result was for years a constant 
inflow of gifts by churches, Sunday schools, and individuals for the 
acquirement of grounds and buildings, the erection of churches, and 
the maintenance of the mission and schools. 

The new corporation continued the work on much the same lines as 
before till means could be secured for its expansion. As the prepa- 
ration of young men for the ministry to meet the needs of the new 
diocese was looked upon by the bishop and his coworkers as the most 
important and pressing part of the educational work, the divinity 
school received their first attention. The Rev. Dr. Manney was a 
profound scholar in nearly all departments of theological study, and 
for several years did all the more important work of instruction in 
theology. As soon as the resources of the mission would permit, other 
professors were added and the school reorganized on a permanent 
basis. The first permanent building, named Seabury Hall, was 
erected for this department. It was located in a dense forest on the 
grounds that were afterwards set apart for the use of the boys' school, 
and was completed and occupied in 1864. The late Rev. Elisha S. 
Thomas, D. D., afterwards successively rector of St. Mark's, Minne- 
apolis; St. Paul's, St. Paul; and bishop of Kansas, became its first 
resident head and professor of Greek Exegesis ' and Hebrew. Dr. 
Manney was relieved of much of his multifarious work by subsequent 
appointments as the school grew in numbers and the means of sup- 
port increased. He retained the chair of divinity until his death in 
1869. He was succeeded by the Rev. Samuel Buel, D. D., who had 
for some years filled the chair of ecclesiastical history. In 1871 Dr. 
Buel was called to a professorship in the General Theological Semi- 
nary of New York, when the Rev. J. Steinfort Kedney, D. D., sue- 
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ceeded him, and at this writing he still fiUs this chair. Meantime 
Dr. Breck, who had been professor of liturgies, rector of the parish, 
correspondent of the mission, and secretary of the corporation since 
it was formed, resigned all these positions that he might go again 
to the frontier and begin still another new work. In furtherance 
of this plan he removed to California in 1867, where he labored on 
with the same self-sacrificing, heroic spirit that made Nashotah and 
Faribault until his death in 1874. He was the pioneer in church work 
in Minnesota and the founder of its educational institutions, and his 
spirit largely pervades it to this day. 

Beginning with the autumn of 1865, this department shared its 
building with a number of boys and preparatory students who formed 
the nucleus of what afterwards developed into Shattuck School. The 
two departments were thus carried on as one family until the building 
was burned on Thanksgiving Day in 1872, when the divinity school 
was removed to its present location a mile south, and a new Seabury 
Hall was built for its occupancy in 1873-74. The funds for its erec- 
tion were contributed by the trustees and friends in the East and in 
Minnesota. Fifteen years later Johnston Hall was added to provide 
better accommodations for the library, lecture rooms, and additional 
rooms for students. This was built by the proceeds of a bequest of 
Mrs. A. M. Huntington, as a memorial of her father, Mr. William S. 
Johnston, of Chicago. 

The wisdom of the founding of Seabury has been abundantly shown 
in the results of its work. Beginning with the ordination of its first 
graduates, George C. Tanner and Samuel D. Hinman, in 1860, every 
year since has added to the number of those who have received their 
training here for their life's work. Judging from the large proportion 
of the clergy in Minnesota who are graduates of Seabury, it would 
have been impossible without it to provide workers for this large field. 
Nor has Minnesota alone been the gainer. Of the 250 whom Seabury 
has educated for the sacred ministry, a large proportion have been 
drawn elsewhere. They are doing successful and loyal work in 37 
dioceses of our own country, and in Canada, England, Wales, West 
Australia, and Japan. The list includes the coadjutor bishop of 
Minnesota, the bishop of Kansas, and the heads of Seabury and Shat- 
tuck schools. 

All this and much that can not be made a matter of record is 
the result of early work of the most discouraging nature. The school 
began with no endowment or assured support. The salaries of the 
professors were meager and uncertain. The sole dependence was the 
offerings of the church and the donations of individuals, often both 
tardy and scanty. The struggle was a long one; the future dark, and 
the prospect discouraging. Only the faith of men who had committed 
all to God and who trusted in the Divine care could sustain those who 
made this venture for the sake of Christian education. The names 
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and memory of Breck, Manney, Thomas, Knickerbacker, and others 
have been built in with the very foundation stones of the noble build- 
ings that liave been reared, and of the blessed work their self-denying 
labors and their faith made possible for the Seabury Mission to do for 
God and humanity in all time to come. But the burden of this and 
the financial care rested upon Bishop Whipple more than upon all 
others. In addition to the usual and necessary cares of his office as 
bishop of a great diocese, he largely assumed this, also; and by inces- 
sant effort through his letters, addresses, and personal appeals he 
secured the sympathy and aid of many large-hearted and liberal givers, 
both for the current expenses and for the permanent endowment of 
the school. When no one else could, he carried it through the perils 
of infancy and poverty, and his influence and persuasiveness put it 
on the splendid foundation it now rests on by the endowment of pro- 
fessorships and many scholarships. Neither the school nor the church 
is ever likely to realize the profound debt of gratitude it owes to him 
for the burden he has borne these many years in so securely estab- 
lishing the Seabury Divinity School. 

SHATTUCK SCHOOL. 

As related above, Shattuck School was a part of the outgrowth 
from the mission day school established by Dr. Breck. With the 
increase in the population came frequent applications for the admis- 
sion of nonresident boys. The establishment of a boarding school 
was from the first a part of the plan. With this demand from the 
outside, the initial steps were taken in the autumn of 1865 by the 
organization in a small way of a grammar department in connection 
with the Divinity School. There were at first but two instructors, a 
mere handful of boys, many of them preparing for the Divinity 
School, and no resources for building or for adequate equipments. It 
secured a foothold only by being taken into the building already pro- 
vided for the theological department, and by the fact that it could be 
carried on under the same general management and as a part of the 
same family. Dr. Breck assumed charge as the resident head of the 
two departments, with James Dobbin, then a candidate for holy 
orders, as assistant. This arrangement was of short duration, as Dr. 
Breck resigned in April, 1867, when his assistant was placed in charge 
as rector, a position he still holds after a lapse of more than thirty-five 
years. The work and growth of the school as a separate department 
may be said to date from this change in management, though the two 
schools continued to mess together, and in part to occupy the same 
buildings several years longer. Its first separate building was erected 
two years later. It was named in honor of George C. Shattuck, M. D., 
of Boston, Mass., partly for the reason he was the largest contributor 
to its building fund, and partly in recognition of the generous aid he 
had previously given to Bishop Whipple in laying these and other 
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foundations. Shattuck Hall was the only important building for 
several j^ears, and in the gradual growth and addition of the chapel 
and other buildings its name was naturally applied to the whole insti- 
tution. With its completion the success of the school soon seemed 
assured, even in the absence of a strong financial support, by the 
generous patronage that was at once extended to it by our own and 
neighboring States. It had been undertaken in the faith that the 
time would come, if it was not then, when the Northwest would need, 
and it was confidently believed would support, a training school of 
the first rank, and this need was anticipated by laying the founda- 
tions with those of the State. This confidence has been justified by 
the result. In the entire absence of endowments it has had to depend 
on its own earnings for support. Yet it has been so managed that 
with the generous patronage, which, except at intervals in the most 
depressed times in the business world, has filled it to its utmost 
capacity, it has paid from its earnings, without the contribution of a 
dollar from any source, the entire cost of its maintenance, has met the 
expense of furnishing the buildings and laboratories as they have 
been built, and contributed a large sum in the improvement of the 
grounds, and in aiding worthy but poor boys in their education. The 
only contributions received have been applied to the erection of per- 
manent buildings, or put at interest as a scholarship fund, according 
as the terms of the gift or the bequest required. The growth and 
development have been steady and constant, till it has become one of 
the largest schools of its kind in the United States. A high standard 
of excellence in scholarship has been maintained from the beginning, 
strength has been added to the teaching force from time to time by the 
increase in their numbers, and the employment and long retention of 
specialists in the various departments; the greatest stress has been 
laid on the most important of all work in the training school, the 
training and molding of character, teaching boys how to work effi- 
ciently and thoroughly, to set for themselves high ideals of character 
and attainment, and to help them in every way by careful instruction, 
by instilling right principles, by judicious restraint and discipline, 
and by throwing around them the association of the daily religious 
worship and influence of the beautiful chapel, to fit themselves for 
the important duties and responsibilities of a Christian manhood and 
of American citizenship. Its widespread reputation for efficiency 
and thoroughness in this training attracts boys from more than half 
the States of the Union. It numbers already among its alumni and 
old boys upward of 2,500. A large number have been prepared for 
the leading colleges and universities; many more have been eminently 
successful who went directly into business and mechanical pursuits. 
They are found in positions of responsibility and of honor in nearly 
all cities and large towns, especially of the Middle West and of the 
Western States and Territories. They give abundant proof that the 
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training of the school is efficient and practical, and that it brings out 
the manly qualities of a boy's character in an eminent degree. It is 
believed the foundation has been laid of one of the strong, successful, 
and permanent institutions of the country for secondarj'^ instruction, 
and that in our complex civilization it has a most important work for 
the country before it as a training school for the boys of this mighty 
empire that is so rapidly growing up in the Northwest. 

MATERIAL EQUIPMENT — THE GROUNDS. 

In the material equipment few schools anywhere surpass it so far 
as the plans have been carried out; and it can be safely said that so 
judiciously have its funds been expended hardly any school possesses 
such a splendid property or makes such an impression on the public 
as Shattuck for the amount of money that has been contributed. The 
grounds and country surrounding it are wholly unlike the Western 
prairie country, being more like that common in New York or New 
England. The grounds comprise 150 acres situated on an abrupt 
bluff 100 feet high and overlooking the town, a half mile distant. 
The view to the town and the country beyond is extensive and beau- 
tiful. The native timber, well cleared of the underbrush, is preserved 
on a great part of the school property. The appearance of the entire 
domain with its green lawns, its native groves, its numerous and 
stately buildings, its fine parade and macadamized driveways, is quite 
like that of a city park, and it would do credit to a much older insti- 
tution. Thirty-five years ago the site was covered by a dense forest 
of hard maple and oak. It was at one time a "sugar bush," and even 
as late as 1859 a band of Sioux Indians returning from Wisconsin, 
where they had killed two Winnebago, stopped here on their way 
back to their reservation and held a scalp dance on the very spot now 
occupied by the beautiful memorial chapel Of the Good Shepherd. 

BUILDINGS. 

Several buildings of the beautiful native limestone and a number 
of cottages for residences are picturesquely situated in various parts 
of the grounds. All the school buildings proper are warmed by steam, 
and the grounds and buildings are lighted from an Edison incandes- 
cent electric light plant, owned and operated by the school. It is 
abundantly supplied with water for domestic and fire purposes from 
the city waterworks. The dormitory buildings are generally divided 
into rooms for two cadets, with a few single rooms for boys who may 
be better off by themselves. These rooms are furnished bj^ the insti- 
tution with everything essential to the comfort of the occupant and 
are cared for by the housekeeper, an official inspection also being made 
daily to inculcate good order and tidiness on the part of the cadets. 
Tho boys are not required, as in some military boarding schools, to 
make their beds and care for their, rooms, nor do they furnish any- 
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thing in the way of bed and table linen. One or more of the teachers 
reside in each building occupied as a dormitory and are responsible 
for the presence and the good order of the boys assigned them. 

Shattuck Hall, built in 1868-69, was the first permanent building. 
During the early years it provided accommodations for all the work 
of the school. It is now used exclusively for dormitory purposes, with 
the tailor shop for the manufacture of the cadet uniforms in the base- 
ment. It is three stories, built of the native limestone, and cost 
$15,000. Following this first building, most of the earlier ones were 
erected from time to time only as the pressure for more room by the 
rapid growth of the school made them imperative, and then an effort 
was made to raise a portion of it by contributions from the friends of 
the school, and the remainder was paid as it could be out of the 
earnings. They were necessarily plain, but were tiaade substantial 
and always with an eye to permanence. That has ever been the set- 
tled policy of the founders — to build only as they could build well and 
always for the future, laying foundations, preparing as well as they 
could with the means at command for their successors to build upon 
more largely as the resources of the school shall become sufficient to 
carry out the generous plans for its further growth. The later build- 
ings are more stately and beautiful. They were generously provided 
for by specific gifts, which allowed greater freedom of design and a 
more massive construction. In architectural effect and substantial 
constiniction they will compare favorably with those of the best- 
equipped schools in the country. 

The Memorial Chapel and Shumway and Morgan halls are especially 
noteworthy for their beauty and adaptation to their purpose. They 
would attract attention in the largest cities and in the oldest States. 
The chapel was the gift during her lifetime of the late Mrs. Augusta 
M. Huntington, of Chicago. It came about in the good providence of 
God by what seemed an accidental meeting of Bishop Whipple and 
Mrs. Shumway in Nice, where they spent the winter of 1869-70. 
With the bishop's mind and heart full of the new venture of faith in 
what was then almost the western wilds of this border town, and not 
knowing where the resources for the needed buildings would be pro- 
cured, the plans and hopes for this educational work were a frequent 
theme of conversation. Mrs. Shumway came after a time to share 
his interest and enthusiasm and offered to give $10,000 for the erec- 
tion of a chapel, thus making the building for divine worship one of 
the first on the grounds. As the matter was studied and the plans 
developed she increased her gift until it became nearly $30,000 by the 
time the work was completed. It was made beautiful as a memorial 
of her little daughter and a fit expression of the sacredness with which 
the house of God should be clothed in the eyes of boys. Who can 
estimate the softening and hallowing effect of the beautiful daily 
service of prayer and song and sacred instruction on every boy who 
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opens his mind and heart to its influence? Outwardly the chapel is 
one of the striking features of the beautiful landscape. It is situated 
in a charming grove of young native trees, with most of the other 
buildings, present and prospective, fronting toward it. It is of a 
pure Gothic style, in the native limestone, after plans by Mr. H. M. 
Congdon, of New York. Nothing necessary for the worship of God 
after the ritual of the Episcopal Church is wanting. The floors of 
the chancel, choir, aisle, and vestibule are laid with imported tile in 
artistic designs. The steps to the choir, chancel, and altar are of 
white marble, relieved by illuminated texts in blue. The windows 
are of London stained glass of exquisite design and color, the effect 
being greatly heightened from the fact that they were all designed 
and made by the same artist and with a view to their harmony. No 
church anywhere in the West has throughout such beautiful and 
artistic windows. The furniture is of solid oak, the seats running 
parallel to the aisle, as in English collegiate chapels. Daily prayer 
has been maintained in it during the session of the school from the 
time of its consecration. Holy communion is celebrated every Sun- 
day, and evensong, with a sermon, in the afternoon. Attendance at 
daily prayers and the Sunday services is required. Si)ecial voluntary 
services are held during the Lenten season. A well-trained choir of 
40 boys' voices adds greatly to the effect and interest of the services. 
The influence, even on boys of no religious conviction, of a beautiful 
building that is wholly reserved for the purpose of worshiping 
Almighty God with<no admixture of secularism is seen partly in the 
fact that for more than twenty-five years the doors have never been • 
locked nor anyone excluded at any hour of the day or night, and yet 
no one ever thinks of its being molested or misused. Such an adjunct 
to a boy's training in the most susceptible years of his young man- 
hood must have a marked effect upon him, even though the full effect 
is not seen until maturer years. Many an old boy who in after years 
has become a Christian has made the rector's heart glad by assuring 
him that the first impressions were made and the seed sown all uncon- 
sciously to himself when he was attending these services as a thought- 
less schoolboy in the beautiful, chapel of Shattuck School. 

Shumway Hall was built in 1886-87 at a cost of $82,000. This sum 
came from a bequest made by Mrs. A. M. Huntington for the benefit 
of the school. The building is a memorial, directed by her to be built 
and to be given the name of her former husband, Horatio G. Shum- 
way, late of Chicago. From the same bequest the sum of $88,000 
was set apart for the endowment of a number of half scholarships to 
aid in the education of boys who are in need of assistance. The 
building is of limestone, with sandstone trimmings; is of a Gothic 
style of architecture, after plans by Wilcox & Johnston, of St. Paul, 
and is surmounted by a massive square stone tower 108 feet in height. 
It is an elegant building, admirably adapted to its purpose, and uni- 
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versally admired for the dignity and beauty of its architecture. It 
provides for all the intellectual work of the school, and contains the 
rector's and the general offices, reception room, an auditorium, labora- 
tories, library, reading rooms, etc. The class rooms are fitted up 
with the college adjustable seat, and with a large surface of Penn- 
sylvania slate for blackboard purposes. Provision is made in the 
large study room for all members of the school, with the exception of 
the graduating class, to do their work during the usual school hours 
and in the evening under the care of a teacher. The auditorium is 
a most satisfactory room, one of the best in the country. It is fin- 
ished throughout in heavy oak panels and with a high- vaulted roof, 
and reminds one of the Sanders theatre at Harvard. It provides 
nearly 700 sittings, and its acoustic properties are admirable. The 
massive stone tower contains one of the finest clocks manufactured by 
the Howard Watch and Clock Company, and four bells of remarkable 
sweetness of tone, so arranged as to strike the quarters, as in the 
Westminster chimes. They were made by the Meneely Bell Com- 
pany, of Troy, N. Y. 

Morgan Hall, built in 1889, was the gift of Mr. Junius S. Morgan, 
of London, England, who donated $50,000 to its erection. It is situ- 
ated immediately west of Shumway Hall, and is connected with it by 
a wide, open corridor. Its principal feature is a grand dining hall, 
36 by 100 feet and 18 feet high. The self-supporting fioor above 
leaves the entire room free from obstructions. The large bay on one 
side, a deep paneled oak ceiling, and the bright Gothic windows of 
stained glass add greatly to the attractiveness of the room. No school 
or institution has a more attractive, beautiful dining room. An 
addition to the rear provides ample room for the kitchen, scullery, 
pantries, etc., on the same floor. All other conveniences for a first- 
class establishmftit, including servants' quarters, dining room, etc., 
are placed in the basement. The story above is used for dormitory 
purposes. 

The physical building. — A special feature of the school is the 
unusual attention given to physical culture. In this climate, with its 
long, rigorous winters, much of this must be done indoors, and this 
necessitates a large building, so arranged as to provide facilities for 
all the various exercises of a complete system of physical training. 
The building as arranged contains an armory 65 by 134 feet in the 
clear, and gymnasium and bowling alleys 65 by 100 feet, barber shops, 
closets, baths, 200 lockers for the use of cadets exercising in the gym- 
nasium, rooms for the physical instructor, office for the commandant, 
band room, and a large room for billiard tables. The walls through- 
out are lined with pressed brick, the supports of the floor and roof 
trusses are of iron, and the building is made practically fireproof. It 
is to be warmed, the same as the other buildings, from the central 
steam plant. This building is to be ultimately connected with Shum- 
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way Hall ar. i the library and reading room by a covered pas8age or 
cloister. The main reliance for the physical training, however, is the 
military drill, to which about an hour a day is devoted, and a system 
of light gymnastics called the "setting-up drill," which is done under 
the direction of the commandant, and occupies about a half hour four 
or five evenings a week. Besides this, instruction is given in gymna- 
sium work during the winter months, modeled after the system of 
Dr. Sargent, of Harvard. During the season for outdoor sports all 
the usual games are very successfully carried on with the encourage- 
ment and assistance of the institution. 

SCHOOL ORGANIZATION. 

As appears above, Shattuck School is a department of the Bishop 
Seabury Mission. It is a boarding school, and its object is to take 
charge of and give careful training and thorough instruction to boys 
and young men who go from home for better educational advantages; 
to provide them a home in the school with their teachers, and by 
careful physical, intellectual, and moral culture to train every side of 
their nature in preparation for their duties and responsibilities as men. 
It takes high rank among the secondary schools, but lays no claim 
to the name any more than to the rights and privileges of a college. 
Its founders were impressed with the fact that the need of the country 
is not an increase in the number of small, weak colleges, but of strong, 
vigorous training schools in which, besides sound elementary instruc- 
tion, boys shall receive careful discipline and training during the 
years when they are most susceptible to these influences in forming 
their characters and habits of life. They believed this can best be 
done at an earlier age than that at which boys enter college, and 
more wisely in a carefully managed boarding school than in many 
homes or in the college life, where the necessary discipline can not 
be maintained. A system was adopted which preserves something 
of the intimate and helpful relations as well as restraints of a well- 
ordered family and in which the instructors assume the responsi- 
bility for the conduct and personal care of boys, together with their 
instruction. This idea of training — of developing boys in manliness 
and efficiency, of molding the character under moral and religious 
instruction and influence, and instilling habits of obedience and 
industry — is the prominent one of Shattuck School. It is remembered 
that the boy is to be the man. The training that will rightly prepare 
him for his manhood is worth more to the average boy and man than 
all the mere knowledge any school can give him. The regulations 
provide for the admission of boys of 13 years and upward, with the 
absolute control of them. The institution becomes responsible for 
them in every way and cares for them as children of the school family 
while preparing them thoroughly for any college or university they 
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thia semimilitary character, it was in no sense with the object of provid- 
ing for the control of unruly boys who could be managed only by the 
strong arm of a military system. It was never the intention to adapt 
the school to the needs of such boys. Its purpose is to attract boys of 
character, who willingly seek and adapt themselves to its physical as 
well as its moral advantages and requirements in connection with its 
excellent intellectual advantages, and to deepen and strengthen in 
such boys who need developing rather than reformation the necessary 
habits of obedience and self-control and a manly respect for law and 
authority. It is assumed as a proper object of any school of training 
that boys will be admitted who for their best development need just 
the physical training and the restraint and discipline the school gives 
as much as they need the instruction, not because they are bad, but 
because they need help and guidance to make the most of themselves. 
But the school never intentionally or knowingly admits a boy who 
is vicious in habits or disposition or is incorrigible and needs to 
be reformed from such habits. Unworthy boys may sometimes he 
admitted, and when this happens they ought to have a chance till they 
show whether they are anxious to have help and to help themselves 
and are willing to comply with the requirements and to improve and 
to do their duty. When they prove, as sometimes they do, that this 
is not their desire nor their intention, it is only a question of time 
when they are removed by request or quietly dropped or dishonorably 
dismissed, as each individual case makes necessary. 

In carrying out the intent t)f the Government in giving this aid the 
War Department provides the cadet rifles and artillery for drill and 
an annual allotment of both blank and fixed ammunition for practice 
firing. All target practice is required to be done under the immediate 
supervision of the commandant. Boys incapacitated by any physical 
defect for taking part in the drill are not as a rule admitted, and all 
cadets are required to take part in the military exercises unless excused 
for cause. The system is thoroughly carried out and made of the 
greatest value in many ways. It embraces all the routine of the Gov- 
ernment schools that is essential, and in all this reaches an unusually 
high standard of excellence, as is testified to by the Inspector-General 
of the Army and the West Point officers at their annual visits and 
inspections. The battalion is ordinarily divided into four companies, 
with a full complement of officers, chosen from the cadets. This 
assignment is made by the commandant from a list of '*eligibles," 
subject to the approval of the rector. As a rule the appointments 
are made from the members of the highest classes, the commissioned 
officers, when possible, from the senior class, and are determined by 
character, the ability to command and manage others, and the stand- 
ing in scholarship. The officer of the day, with his sergeant and 
corporal, constitute a daily *' guard," and their duties are to attend 
during their tour to the military details for the day, and such other 
duties belonging to the routine of the discipline and the good order 
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of the school as may be assigned theip. Every facility is provided by 
the authorities for carrying out in good faith the purpose of the Gov- 
ernment in making this provision for military training. The physical 
and moral results more than compensate for the cost of maintaining 
this department. 

THE ACADEMIC WORE. 

It is the aim of the authorities to employ the best teaching force 
available, and to make their connection with the institution as perma- 
nent as possible. The rector, the Rev. James Dobbin, D. D., has been 
connected with it since its foundation, and has been at its head since 
April, 1867. Several of the instructors have held their positions from 
six to twenty-four years. The faculty consists of fifteen mea who 
are making teaching a profession. The course of study is arranged 
in departments with a view to the employment of specialists, who, as 
a rule, teach but the one subject which they have made the object 
of special study and preparation. They are all graduates of colleges 
or normal schools. The class rooms are so arranged that no instructor 
has charge of any of the cadets during a recitation except those 
belonging to his class or section. The preparation of lessons is made 
by all, except the members of the graduating class, who are permitted 
to study in their own rooms, in a general study room under the care of 
a master competent to assist a pupil in any subject in which he may 
require it. No recitations are held in this room. The six class periods 
have a uniform length of fifty minutes, and the required study period 
includes an hour and a half to two hours additional in the evening. 

The curriculum is arranged for two departments. Boys who are 
not sufficiently advanced to take up one of the graduating courses 
are placed in a preparatory department for a year of thorough train- 
ing in the common English branches. As a rule this is intended for 
boys of 13 to 15 years of age. Following this, the graduating courses, 
requiring four years each, are four in number; The classical, Latin- 
scientific, scientific, and English. The classical includes all the usual 
studies preparatory to the most exacting colleges and universities. 
The Latin-scientific requires Latin throughout the four years, with 
the substitution of history, two years of German or French, and 
a year in chemistry, with laboratory work. The scientific course 
requires two years of Latin, followed by German, and physics or 
mechanical drawing, and an admirable course in constitutional and 
economic history. Tlie English course makes a specialty of the Eng- 
lish language and literature, adds physiology and botany by the labo- 
ratory method, otherwise following the line of work in the scientific 
course. Corresponding diplomas are given for the completion of 
these several courses. The amount of work done in mathematics 
meets the requirements of all colleges and technical schools. It pro- 
vides also for a commercial course that may be taken in lieu of the 
higher mathematics by those who are preparing for business pursuits 
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on the completion of their studies here. All others continue the 
regular mathematical course through higher algebra, solid geometry, 
and trigonometry^ and the last few weeks make a thorough review of 
the entire course in mathematics. 

HISTORY AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

In history and economics the effort is made to develop the work 
much beyond the ordinary range of the preparatory school, and much 
more time than usual is given up to it in the courses that will permit 
of it. Very thorough work is made of the study of our own history. 
English and general history are treated by text-book and lecture with 
as great fullness as. possible, especially in their relations to the begin- 
ning and the development of our own country, five hours a week for 
a year being given to it. The subjects of political economy and 
government and economic history are pursued the two following 
years with a view to bringing out the underlying principles of the 
industrial and commercial questions of the day that are within the 
comprehension of the pupils. The prime object is to familiarize 
them with their duties and responsibilities as citizens; and the work 
of this department is carried very much beyond the requirements of 
any college for admission for the sake of those who will not pursue 
a higher course of study. In this, as in other departments of instruc- 
tion admitting such collateral work, quite a wide range of reading is 
required, with a view to mastering the subject instead of confining 
the attention of the student to the narrow limits of a single text-book. 

ENGLISH DEPARTMENT. 

The authorities are alive to the importiance of a thorough and sys- 
tematic study of our own language, and an unusual amount of time 
is given to it. The course begins in the preparatory department with 
oral instruction and the study of the simpler principles of the lan- 
guage, and is continued in the lowest class of the graduating course 
by a thorough study of practical grammar and daily exercises in writ- 
ing and composition. The following year special attention is given 
to the study of rhetoric and the etymology and history of words, and 
a beginning is made in the study of some of the masterpieces of 
English and American authors. This practical study of literature 
and its development is continued through the course. Many of the 
best authors are read and studied, and choice passages are required 
to be committed to memory. In the junior class considerable atten- 
tion is given to the history of the language. The aim of the instruc- 
tion is to teach the pupils to recognize good English and to know how 
to use it, as well as to cultivate in them a taste for good reading. In 
the senior class more technical work is done, and the authors studied 
are those prescribed by the New England Association of Colleges for 
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entrance examinations. Particular stress is laid on composition, 
theme writing, and extemporaneous writing in class through the entire 
course. 

LATIN AND GREEK. 

The classical department is arranged to give a boy a careful and 
fall preparation for any college or university. It embraces the read- 
ing of the usual classical authors as requii'ed by tlie l)est colleges. 
Special attention is given to the drill in grammar througli the entire 
course, and increased facility in reading and translation is secured by 
frequent exercises in sight reading by the advanced classes. All boys 
pursuing the classical course are required to take the full coui'se in 
Bni^lish and mathematics and some German or Fi*euch. 

CHEMISTRY AND PHYSICS. 

In these branches the work is so arranged as to make them dis- 
tinctively laboratory courses. Each one runs througli an entire year, 
with five recitations a week and an extra hour for the laboratory work. 
Experiments performed under the immediate supervision of tlie 
instructor are made the basis for a study of some of the more impor- 
tant elementary principles. In chemistry special stress is laid on 
neatness and order in manipulation and accuracy in observing and 
recording results. As the work advances a greater i)roportionate 
credit is given for a knowledge of the properties and relations of the 
elements. A few of the more common elements are studied in detail, 
and others are discussed in the light of their relation to those. Much 
time is given to the study of the relations of the small number of facts 
presented and to training the power of reasoning from analogy. 
.Pupils are expected at the end of the course to be able to identify 
any substance used by them in their experimented work during the 
year. 

In physics a smaller numl>er of principles than are usually included 
in the elementary text-books is studied. These are, however, taught 
in most cases as deductions from experiments i)erformed by the 
pupils. Time enough is given to each experiment to permit of meas- 
urements as accurate as may be practicable with the kind of appa- 
ratus used. Pupils are encouraged to study carefully the limit of 
accuracy of their observations, and clearly to i)erceive sources of 
error. Collateral reading is required in connection with each experi- 
ment, and careful attention is paid to the matter of arranging and 
recording results. It is not expected that pupils who have taken this 
course will be able to pass an old-time examination in "natural phi- 
losophy," but the drill in accuracy and reasoning and the acquisition 
of a careful habit of thought in considering phenomena ^I'e regarded 
as of much greater value. This ('ourse lays a suitable foundation for 
the study of i)hysics as the subject is now taught in the most 
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advanced colleges and technical schools. The same method is used 
so far as it applies to the study of botany. 

Such a treatment of these subjects requires that ample means shall 
be provided for the laboratory work, and this has been done. Sepa- 
rate rooms have been fitted up for the chemical and physical experi- 
mental work, some 3,000 feet of floor space in all being given up to 
this. No ordinary college laboratory is more complete so far as this 
goes for elementary physical and chemical investigation and experi- 
ment. The chemical laboratory is fitted up with tables of a conven- 
ient design for 28 students. Each one is provided with water and gas, 
pneumatic cisterns, hoods, and all conveniences to be found almost 
anywhere for elementary work. The equipment of the physical lab- 
oratory is hardly less complete, and is sufficient to enable the student 
to carry on a thorough course in elementary experimental physics, 
such as is required for entrance at Harvard. 

DRAWING DBPARTMBNT. 

Practical instruction is given in free-hand drawing in the study of 
botany and physics. This is illustrative of the written discussion and 
description in the notebooks required of every pupil in these sub- 
jects. The members of the fifth form are given a thorough and 
valuable course in geometrical and mechanical drawing or in physics, 
as they may elect. The course in drawing requires two hours a day 
in the class room throughout the year. It embraces problems in 
descriptive geometry, and extends through conic sections and the 
helix. The instruction is given by means of models and diagrams 
and by the use of text-books. At least 25 plates are required of each 
pupil. A well-lighted and well-equipped room provides every facility 
for such work as is undertaken. 

For support the school has been entirely dependent upon the income 
derived from the tuition and term bills. It has no other resources or 
outside assistance. A scholarship endowment of $103,000 provides 
a fund for the aid of boys without adequate means for such training, 
but does not afford any independent income for the support of the 
institution. With this limited income it has always been made self- 
supporting, and has never received any aid by way of gifts or dona- 
tions toward its current expenses. Several other buildings have been 
planned for the further growth and improvement of the school, some 
of which are very much needed, but the most pressing need is that of 
an ample general endowment. This is required for a still further 
improvement in the quality of the work, for a more liberal policy in 
aiding boys of ability and character but of limited means, for greater 
independence in its management, and to place the institution on a 
firm financial basis as one of the endowed secondary schools of the 
country. 
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ST. MARY'S HALL, FARIBAULT. 

This school was founded by Bishop Whipple in 1866 to provide the 
best facilities for the education of girls in a Christian home. The 
bishop began the work in his own house, corner of Main and Sixth 
streets, with 15 boarders and 12 day pupils, his wife acting as matron, 
nurse, and house mother. 

The first principal was Miss Sarah P. Darlington, a woman of strong 
character, who held the position almost continuously until her decease 
in 1881. Her influence is still felt in a marked degree. She left a 
bequest of $2,000 for the Darlington scholarship, giving the school 
her library and $500 to maintain it. In her absence, on account of 
ill health in 1869, her place was filled by Miss Lucy Winston, and in 
1870 by Mrs. George B. Whipple. Her successors have been Miss 
E. A. Rice, Miss C. B. Burchan, Miss E. F. Brown, Miss Ella F. 
Lawrence, and the present efficient and accomplished principal. Miss 
Caroline Wright Eells. During Miss Lawrence's absence in 1892 and 
1893 Miss Kate I. Cole was acting principal. 

Bishop Whipple says in the council address of the first year: 

All Saints' Day I opened St. Mary's Hall in my own house with service and holy 
conunnnion. We have had residing in my family 32 pupils and have also had 18 
day pupils. Rev. Leonard J. Mills was appointed chaplain, Miss S. P. Darlington 
principal, and Miss Jeanette Campbell, Miss Sara J. Smith, and Miss Josephine 
Fanning were assistant teachers. Our beloved chaplain only lived a few months 
to give us the benefit of his wise forethought and experience in its organization. 
He was a ripe scholar, a gentleman, and a loyal churchman. 

Again the bishop says: 

When I opened St. Mary's Hall, the venerable Archbishop of Canterbury, the 
Right Rev. Dr. Longley, wrote to me: " May you see rich and abundant fruit from 
your labor of love, and may all who listen to your wise and seasonable counsel 
have grace and strength so to profit that they may be your crown of rejoicing in 
that day. I would fain send these little ones in Christ my blessing across the 
Atlantic, and may the peace of God, which passeth all understanding, ever keep 
their minds in the knowledge of God and their hearts in the love of Christ." 

The growth of the school required additions to be made to the 
bishop's home, and in 1872 he retired with his family to a separate 
residence. The school, having been brought to a condition of finan- 
cial success, was formally incorporated and conveyed to a board of 
trustees by the bishop, to whom it then belonged. He selected to 
receive the trust the Rev. Edward R. Welles, D. D., Rev. Edward 
Livermore, H. T. Welles, Lorenzo AUis, Eli T. Wilder, Winthrop 
Young, and Gordon E. Cole. Mr. Cole was chosen secretary and held 
the office until his death in 1890. The gratuitous services of the Hon. 
Gordon E. Cole, as legal adviser of the bishop and board all these 
years, were of immense value. He gave $500 to the library and for 
several years provided a scholarship. 
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The school continued in its first location until 1884. Meantime a 
tract of 13 acres on a bluff upon the east side of the town was pre- 
sented to the board for a new building by the generosity of citizens 
of Faribault. A beautiful and commodious structure of stone was 
erected, accommodating 100 pupils and providing under one roof 
everything required (except chapel and gymnasium) at a cost of 
$100,000. In 1889 another building of stone was added, at a cost of 
$14,000, for a gymnasium and engine room. The whole building is 
heated by steam and lighted by an Edison incandescent electric plant. 

The library contains about 3,000 volumes and is well supplied with 
books of reference. The standard of scholarship is high. The cur- 
riculum embraces all the departments of study usual in first-class 
schools for girls, and the requirements are such that, while graduates 
are prepared for college, many take only a partial course. The num- 
ber of graduates is 186. 

Among those who have served longest may be named the late Miss 
E. Whitney, teacher of English and literature, and Prof. John Foster, 
teacher of Latin and mathematics, and the late Miss Susan Phelps, 
health matron for twenty-five years. From the first Bishop Whipple 
gave the school his personal care and oversight. In this he was aided 
by his brother, the late Rev. George B. Whipple, who for sixteen 
years was chaplain and treasurer, until his decease, July 19, 1888. 
Bishop Gilbert now shares this care and oversight with a deep and 
active interest. Since 1889 the Rev. E. Steele Peake has been the 
chaplain. 

As the name implies, the school is, in its best sense, a Christian 
school, with daily prayers, sacred studies, and public worship in 
accordance with the requirements of the Protestant Episcopal Church. 
The course of study embraces the church catechism. Old and New 
Testament, and church history. The spiritual oversight of the school 
is in the hands of the bishop and chaplain. The personal care of the 
pupils and all corrrespondence is with the principal. She is assisted 
by 12 efficient teachers, the matron, and an experienced nurse. Espe- 
cial attention is paid to the health of the scholars. From the first the 
health of the school has been remarkable. There is a well-equipped 
gymnasium and a fine teacher. 

The area of patronage has been extensive, reaching from the Pacific 
coast to the Lakes and beyond. For thirty-one years the late Mr. 
S. H. Kerfoot, of Chicago, gave a gold medal, known as "The Alice 
Kerfoot Medal," in honor of his daughter, the first graduate, to the 
pupil having the highest standing. Three other gold medals are 
awarded annually, the Bishop's Medal, for rapid progress in studies; 
the Nellie Dearborn Medal, for excellence in reading, and the Bishop 
Pinkney Medal, for proficiency in English. 

By special efforts of the bishop, provision has been made each year 
for the education of daughters of missionaries. Scholarships have 
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t)eeii given by J. H. Wyman, of New York, and the late Mrs. Hune- 
wrill, of Owatonna, Minn. The late Matthew Carey Lea, of Philadel- 
3hia, left a bequest, estimated at $25,000, for general purposes. 

Under the present management the school is doing most successful 
i¥ork. The advantages in art and music are especially fine. All 
iepartments are in the care of ladies of superior culture, under the 
supervision of Miss C. W. Eells, principal. The family life is that 
of a Christian home. 

BOARD OF TRUSTEES. 

The Right Rev. H. B. Whipple, D. D., LL. D., Faribault; the Right 
Rev. M. N. Gilbert, D. D., St. Paul; the Right Rev. J. D. Morrison, 
D. D., LL. D., Duluth; the Rev. J. J. Faude, B. D., Minneapolis; 
bhe Rev. G. C. Tanner, D. D., Faribault; the Rev. H. P. Nichols, 
Minneapolis; Dr. J. W. Daniels, Faribault; Mr. E. W. Peet, St. Paul; 
Mr. J. R. Vanderlip, Minneapolis. The Right Rev. H. B. Whipple, 
D. D., LL. D., is president of the board; the Rev. G. C. Tanner, D. D., 
secretary. 



Chapter X. 

PILLSBURY ACADEMY. 



By Mark H. Dunnell. 



It is a part of the history of nearly every denominational institu- 
tion of learning in our country, that its beginnings were not only 
humble, but attended with veiy great labor and very many sacrifices. 
Manj^ causes led to this result. A chief cause was the lack of a suf- 
ficient endowment to meet the current expenses. Some, indeed, were 
opened to students when no one could see the money to pay the bills 
of the first month. The presidents and professors of many colleges 
now well endowed and eminent for their large usefulness were forced 
to beg the money to pay their own meager salaries. A few dollars or 
pounds were deemed sufficient, in earlier years, to begin a college or 
university. Some of the schools were started too early, begun before 
the denomination was able to sustain them either with students or 
with money. Others came to an early end because of jealousies and 
rivalries. Hard times carried others awa5\ Some, suspended for 
years, rose again, perhaps in another town or city, under the old or 
new name and with a modified course of study. 

Whether the failui*es, permanent or temporary, shall equal in num- 
ber the successes, yet the history of each is full of thrilling intei'est. 
Good men and women prayed and gave their money. They labored 
and sacrificed, though they were forced in instances to give up wholly, 
or for a time, their grand work, yet their conduct was none the less 
noble and inspiring. 

The above has occurred to me as a fitting introduction to an account 
of the early efforts of the Baptists of Minnesota in the direction of 
education. While Minnesota was yet a Territory they began a discus- 
sion of the question incident to a resolve to establish an institution of 
learning which should be theirs to love and uphold. A spirit of prog- 
ress animated them. It had its birth in the desire to strengthen their 
own bands and honor God. An early outcome of this discussion was 
an act of incorporation, passed by the legislature of the Territory, 
through the action of the Rev. Timothy R. Cressey, then pastor of 
^he Baptist church at St. Paul, creating the Minnesota Central Uni- 
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versity. The board of directors provided for in the act of incorpora- 
tion elected Rev. Timothy R. Cressey as president. Committees were 
appointed on location and the collection of funds. It was announced 
by the board that the city or town making the largest subscription in 
money and the largest donation in land for the site, other things 
being equal, should have the preference. The committee on location 
visited the places from which offers of land and subscriptions had 
come, and they finally recommended the acceptance of an offer of the 
citizens of Hastings of 10 acres of land and a subscription of ;|30,000 
for the erection of the first university building. This recommendation 
of the committee on location the board adopted, and at its meeting 
which fixed the location at Hastings, began the search for some per- 
son to be employed and empowered to carry out the conditions of the 
engagement entered into with the citizens of Hastings. For this deli- 
cate and important work the board selected Rev. A. M. Torbet, of St. 
Paul, who had been largely identified with the movement from its 
very start. He was made the financial agent and secretary of the 
board and empowered to carry out the plans of the board and the 
wishes of the friends of the university at Hastings. This important 
trust was not accepted by Mr. Torbet until after much consideration 
and a full canvass of the sacrifices to be made. A sense of duty 
finally led him to resign his pastorate and accept the work set before 
him. He at once entered upon his work, preparing plans and mak- 
ing arrangements for the erection of the academy building. , In due 
time the foundation was begun and the corner stone was laid amid 
the hopeful rejoicings of many friends of education throughout the 
Territory and especially the people of Hastings. When this point 
was reached and while the financial agent was marshaling his forces 
for the completion of the academy building, with the cut stone and 
brick on the ground, there fell upon the people of the Territory the 
overwhelming financial crisis of 1857. It was like a thunderstorm 
from a clear sky. The people of the Northwest were crushed. Those 
good Baptists who had subscribed were all in the wreck. The Central 
University not only felt the shock but felt its killing blow. It was 
the thing which ended the great enterprise. Only those who lived at 
that day can fully realize why this result was so absolutely true. Men 
who had subscribed dollars were without a cent. The financial agent, 
who was unable to collect a single dollar, and who had expended from 
his own pocket much more than he had collected, in extreme mortifi- 
cation and sorrow abandoned the field and went to work to meet the 
demands of his own household. 

At a later period, the Rev. Timothy R. Cressey, whose zeal and 
faith even the financial cyclone had not wholly scattered, thought he 
could collect funds in the East among old friends, and offered his ser- 
vices as agent. These tendered services were gladly accepted. He 
went forth with a few dollars of his own in his pocket, but came back 
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with none of his own money left and not a dollar for the university. 
That worthy man, on his return, spoke of his enterprise as a task he 
had never undertaken before and never desired to undertake the like 
again. 

By some arrangement with the board of trustees, the Baptist Church 
of Hastings gathered up the fragments, stone and brick, and put them 
into what is now a public-school building in Hastings. The church, 
for a time, worshiped in a part of it. The obligations of the church 
were afterwards assumed by the Baptist State convention. Some of 
the books donated to the university in advance of any place to put 
them were saved to Minnesota, now Pillsbury, Academy. D. D. 
Merrill, esq., as the representative of the State convention, also saved 
from the university wreck for the endowment fund of the academy 
the sum of $2,719. The books and money above named were rescued 
from the $7,000 which the Central University had cost. If space were 
allowed me, it would be pleasant to refer to the Rev. Joseph Bradly, 
Mrs. H. E. Bishop, and other noble men and women who were pray- 
ing and planning for their school at Hastings when the crisis of 1857 
put an end even to their hopes, so completely overwhelming was it. 
The prayers and labors of these worthy men and women were not lost. 
They have an answer in Pillsbury Academy. The charter of the 
academy is the charter of the Minnesota Central University, with 
proper amendments. Life came from death. 

The Baptists of Minnesota made no other effort to found an institu- 
tion of learning which should be under their control till 1874, when, at 
the Baptist State convention of this year, held in the city of Roches- 
ter, the committee on education reported in favor of early efforts for 
the establishment of such an institution. This report was unani- 
mously adopted and was followed by the appointment of a committee 
"to receive proposals for the location of a Baptist academy and to do 
such other work as in their judgment they may deem necessary to 
advance the cause of higher education." 

At the State convention held in St. Paul in October, 1875, this com- 
mittee reported proposals for the location of the academy and further 
recommended that a committee be appointed to fix the location of the 
institution; that the denomination endeavor to raise the sum of 
$50,000 as an endowment; that a finance committee be selected to 
have in charge the whole work of the endowment; that a committee 
should secure from the legislature an act of incorporation, and that 
the donor of $20,000 should have the privilege of giving a name to 
the proposed academy. 

In accordance with the above action, these various committees were 
appointed. The finance committee was duly incorporated under the 
laws of the State, and by the vote of the convention and the terms of 
its creation became the custodian of the endowment funds. Its incor- 
porate name is "The Baptist Centennial Committee of Minnesota." 
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By the action of the committee on location and a vote of the State 
convention, Owatonna was selected as the site of the academy, which 
for a time was to bear the name of Minnesota Academy. The offer 
of 115,000 from the city government of Owatonna was declined 
because it contravened the great principle of religious liberty for 
which the Baptists have suffered so much and so long contended. 
After the above rejection citizens of Owatonna subscribed the sum 
of 16,195 and made the first payment on the lot selected as the site 
of the first academy building. 

Under instructions from the State convention held at Owatonna 
in October, 1876, the finance committee met at Owatonna in May, 
1877, and resolved to take immediate steps to secure funds sufficient 
for the erection of a building on the academy grounds, to the end that 
a school should be opened in the following September. Rev. Erastus 
Wescott, Deacon T. W. Stebbins, and the author of this article were 
appointed a building committee. Funds were raised to the amount of 
$4,100. Ground was broken July 8, and the building was dedicated 
September 10, the school opening the next day. The six years which 
followed the opening of the academy, in 1877, were years in which the 
early managers of the school did much and suffered much. Extreme 
anxiety and ceaseless efforts were their portion. They were in search 
of money to meet the current expenses of the school and to increase 
the endowment fund. Rev. Erastus Westcott was the treasurer of 
the finance committee and financial agent of the board of trustees 
during these six years of struggle. He did work that entitled him to 
the lasting gratitude of the denomination, the present and future 
friends and patrons of the school. His firm faith and devotion to the 
cause of Christian education took him through. In June, 1883, he 
resigned the trust and the writer was made his successor, to whom he 
turned over in notes the sum of 110,000. This included the 12,719 
saved from the Central University. Of this $10,000 Mrs. Horace 
Thompson gave the largest sum, $2,000. The next largest donation 
was made by Mrs. Sarah P. Butler. 

At the State convention held in Owatonna in October, 1883, the 
needs of the academy and the endowment were set forth by the then 
treasurer. Rev. Erastus Westcott, and others. The convention, hav- 
ing taken no action, was about to adjourn, when, under a rallying 
cry raised by Rev. Fred T. Gates, $10,000 was pledged, the citizens of 
Owatonna giving $3,000. 

With the interest from the nominal fund of $20,000 and by contri- 
butions from the churches and individuals, the academy kept on its 
work till the Baptist State convention met at Minneapolis in October, 
1886. At this convention Hon. George A. Pillsbury offered to erect a 
ladies' boarding hall if the convention would add to the endowment 
the sum of $25,000. The grand offer was accepted, and pledges for 
the amount were then and there made. 
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Mr. Pillsbary redeemed his pledge both promptly and cheerfully. 
He caused to be erected the beautiful hall which so properly bears 
his name. Though it had cost him $32,000, he withheld nothing that 
the structure needed. This hall was duly dedicated October 26, 1886. 

At the Baptist State convention held at Duluth in October, 1886, 
the following preamble and resolutions were unanimously adopted : 

Whereas our honored president, Hon. George A. PHlsbury, has with great 
expense and remarkable completeness erected the ladies' boarding hall in connec- 
tion with our academy at Owatonna, and in full compliance with his pledge at 
the last convention: Therefore 

Resolved, That the thanks of the convention and of the Baptists of the State 
whom it represents are hereby gratefully returned to Mr. Pillsbury with the 
assurance that his great and generous gift has further endeared him to us and 
has given to us a name that we and those who shall follow us will profoundly 
cherish. 

And further resolved. That Minnesota Academy be hereafter known and called 
Pillsbury Academy. 

In December, 1887, only fourteen months after the dedication of 
the ladies' hall, Mr. Pillsbury invited some of the trustees and a few 
of the prominent friends of the academy to a conference with him at 
his house. During this conference he announced his conviction that 
a new academy building should be provided, and proposed to erect 
the needed building, provided there should be added to the endow- 
ment fund the sum of $50,000. 

As an outcome of this conference the Rev. Fred. T. Gates was 
elected agent of the board to secure pledges for the 150,000. 

Mr. Gates soon entered upon his work and in a short time reported 
that he had received pledges for an amount somewhat in excess of the 
amount required. 

In the early spring of 1888 steps were taken to secure the elegant 
site upon which the new academy building now stands. The founda- 
tion was laid in the fall of 1888. In 1889 the building was completed 
and ready for the fall term of that school year. 

It may be safely asserted that no academy building better planned 
or better equipped can be found in the country. The well heated and 
ventilated rooms for study and recitations, its library, its laboratory, 
its gymnasium, its bathrooms, and its furniture render it both 
attractive and useful. The entire cost of this structure, including 
the apparatus, though exceeding the sum of $52,000, was wholly met 
by Mr. Pillsbury. Its dedication was an occasion of great rejoicing 
and profound gratitude to God. The writer had the honor to deliver 
the historical address, and near its close used the following words: 

Let the future historian have it to record that so great and so active was the 
gratitude which this building aroused in the friends of the school that its walls 
were crowded and kept crowded with the ingenuous youth of the State. With 
this record will our friend, Mr. Pillsbury, be satisfied. The just results of the 
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ends songht by these outlays of money are what he most devontly desires. It is 
true that the thousands of youths panoplied and made strong by the armor of 
awakened and well-trained minds, acquired within these walls, will guard his 
name and make it as enduring as the granite within these walls, yet I do him the 
honor to express my conviction that a far better and nobler sentiment has moved 
him to make these large contributions to Christian education. He most desires 
to see the young men and women of l^e State gather here, yield to the processes 
of education, and so made strong for the great duties of life. He would see the 
aspiring and ambitious youth drawn here and find the mental and moral outfit 
for the great battles of life which lie just before them. The academy, x)eculiar in 
the atmosphere which surrounds it, has been the intellectual birthplace of some 
of the brightest men of the age. Mr. Pillsbury would have this academy so con- 
ducted that it shall give such men to the State, the church, and the world. What 
a grand use of that thing which we call money it is to devote it to the augmenta- 
tion in the world of these intellectual and moral forces which are constantly 
needed for the preservation even of a Christian civilization. GK)d bless the man 
whose heart prompts him to push himself beyond the time which is his into the 
time beyond, and thus, though dead, take a part in the augmentationl^f the nobler 
and better forces which future generations will need. With such a man the 
mere measure of days plays no part, for he is of the future as well as of the 
present. 

The total amount paid by Mr. Pillsbury on account of the ladies' 
hall, the new academy building, repairs on the old academy building, 
apparatus, and payments in 1889 and 1890, in the extinguishing of the 
then floating debt, has exceeded by a few hundred the sum of 
$97,000. Beyond this large contribution to the cause of Christian 
education in connection with the academy, he has paid a no incon- 
siderable sum toward the current expenses, and still further, he has 
annually paid the interest on $25,000 which he pledged to the endow- 
ment fund when the $50,000 were added to the fund. 

In 1892 the school had outgrown its equipment, and notwithstand- 
ing Mr. Pillsbury's large donations already made, he was ready to 
meet the needs of the hour, and in one season erected a music hall, a 
two-story brick building^ both ornate in architecture and admirably 
adapted to the use for which it was designed; a brick drill hall, 110 
by 65 feet; and a central heating plant, from which all the buildings 
are now heated — some with steam, others with hot water. 

At the same time the original academy building was moved farther 
east and was fitted up as a- gymnasium. 

The total cost of these improvements was about $30,000. 

For the last five years Mr. Pillsbury has also contributed from 
$6,000 to $8,000 annually toward the current expenses of the school, 
so that it has no debts. 

With the completed new academy building in 1889, Prof. James W. 
Ford, Ph. D., a graduate from Colgate University, a ripe scholar, a 
teacher of large experience, possessing superior executive ability, and 
a Christian gentleman, became the principal. The wisdom of his 
selection has been abundantly proven by the largely increased attend- 
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ance, the harmoniously developed courses of study, and the full adop- 
tion of the best methods of instruction. The discipline of the school 
is severe, yet so kindly administered that the readiest compliance 
with it has been easily secured. 

The principal is assisted by an able faculty. The friends of the 
school are justified in expecting it to become the leading institution 
of its kind in the entire Northwest. The Baptists of the State have 
seen the eminent liberality of the distinguished and honored Baptist 
whose name the academy bears. They will not be content to witness 
the donations of one man in the great denomination to which they 
belong, but will come forward at no distant day and erect a boys' 
boarding hall and other buildings as they shall be needed. They will 
see to it that the endowment fund shall grow with the growing needs 
of the academy, and so do their full part in making it an honor to the 
denomination, to the State, and the nation. 

Since the opening of the academy, in 1877, more than 2,100 stu- 
dents have been admitted, and more than 300 have been graduated, 
200 of these during the last eight years. 

Graduates of the academy have entered the University of Minne- 
sota, Hamline University, and Carleton College, in Minnesota, also 
Amherst College, and the universities of Harvard, Cornell, Colgate, 
and Rochester. Three are Christian missionaries in a foreign field; 
others are doing good work in the ministry and the other professions. 

The number of students now in attendance is 286. There are the 
following courses of study, each four years long: The English scien- 
tific, the Latin scientific, and the classical. There are also well-organ- 
ized courses from which students are graduated in piano, voice, art, 
and oratory. 

It is deemed proper to make allusion to the condition of the endow- 
ment fund. Only the interest of this fund can be used to meet the 
current expenses of the school. When the Rev. Mr. Westcott was 
made treasurer, in 1877, he took no money with the trust. In June, 
1883, he turned over to the writer, his successor, the sum of $10,000, 
chiefly in notes. His successor, after a period of five and one-half 
years, was permitted to turn over to his successor a nominal fund of 
$95,000, as in October, 1883, $10,000 were added to the fund. In 1885 
$25,000 more and in 1888 $50,000 were adHed to the fund. In 1888 
the fund consisted in bank stock, notes, and pledges. Deaths, remov- 
als from the State, and financial failures had reduced the cash value 
of the fund to an amount not much in excess of $70,000, and in 1897 
the actual value had been reduced to $25,000. If there be added to 
this amount the $25,000 held for the time by Mr. Pillsbury, and upon 
which he pays interest, it will be seen that the academy practically 
has an interest- bearing fund of $50,000. Within the next half decade 
this amount should be doubled. The academy grounds, the buil<?ing, 
and personal properties have the value of not less than $125,000. 
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This historical statement of what the Baptists of Minnesota have 
attempted, have done, and intend to do in the future for the cause 
of education in the great State in which they live is respectfully 
submitted. 

[Note. — Since the above was written the Hon. George A. Pillsbury 
in his will endowed the academy with the generous sum of $250,000.] 

The following table shows the scope of the instruction given : 

Classical course. 

FIRST YEAR. 



First term. 



LAtin: Allen & Greenou^h's 

Grammar; Ciollar & Damers 

Leaaons; 6 hours. 
Kathematics: Greenleaf's 

Arithmetic, 5 hoars. 
Enelish: Maxwell's Grammar, 

41ionrs; American Authors, 

2 hours. 



Second term. 



Latin: Allen & Greenou^h's 

Grammar; Collar & DaniePs 

Lessons; 5 hours. 
Mathematics: Went worth's 

Algebra, 5 hours. 
History: Histoi*y of Greece and 

Rome, 4 hom*s. 
English: American Authors, 2 

hours. 



Third term. 



Latin: Allen & Greenough's 

Grammar; Viri RomsB; 5 

hours. 
Mathematics: Wentworth's 

Algebra, 5 hours. 
Science: Martin's Physiology, 

4 hours. 
English: American Authors, 2 

hours. 



SECOND YEAR. 



Latin: Eelsey's CaBsar; Dan- 
iel's Comi>08ition; 4i hours. 

Greek: Goodwin's Grammar; 
White's Lessons; 5 hours. 

Mathematics: Wentworth's 
Algebra, 4^ hours. 

Bngush: American and Eng- 
lish Authors, 2 hours. 



Latin: Kelsey's CsBsar; Dan- 
iel's Composition; 5 hours. 

Greek: Goodwin's Grammar; 
White's Lesions; 4 hours. 

Mathematics: Wentworth's 
Algebra, 5 hours. 

English: American and Eng- 
lish Authors, 2 hours. 



Latin: Kelsey's CsBsar.S books 
completed; Allen & Green- 
ough's Cicero; 5 hours. 

Greek: Goodwin's Anabasis; 
Collar & Daniel's Composi- 
tion; 5 hours. 

English: D. J. HiU's Rhetoric, 
4 nours; American and Eng- 
lish Authors, 2 hours. 



THIRD YEAR. 



Latin: Allen & Greenough's 
Cicero; Daniel's Composi- 
tion; 4 hours. 

Greek: Goodwin's Anabasis; 
Collar & Daniel's Composi- 
tion; 5 hours. 

Mathematics: Wentworth's 
Geometry, 5 hours. 

English: American and Eng- 
lish Authors, 2 hours. 



Latin: Allen & Greenough's 
Cicero, 5 orations com- 
pleted; Ovid, 1,000 lines; 
prosody; 5houi*s 

Greek: Goodwin's Anabasis, 
4 houi's. 

Mathematics: Wentworth's 
Geometi*y, 5 houre. 

English: American and Eng- 
l&b. Authors, 2 houra. 



Latin: Kelsey's CsBsar; Green- 
ough & Kittredge's ^neid. 
Book I; prosody; 5 hours. 

Greek: Qoodwin'^B Anabasis, 4 
books completed, 5 hours. 

Science: Champlin's Intellec- 
tual Philosophy, 4 hours. 

English: American and Eng- 
lish Authors, 2 hours. 



FOURTH YEAR. 



Latin: Greenough & Kitt- 
redge's ^neid, 5 hours. 

Greek: Seymour's Iliad, 4 
hours. 

Science: Physics, 5 hours. 

English: American and Eng- 
lish Authors, 2 hours. 



Latin: Greenough & Kitt- 
redge's ^neid, 6 books com- 
pleted, 6 hours. 

Greek: Seymour's Iliad, 3 
books completed, 5 hours. 

Science: Physics, 2 hours. 

English: American and Eng- 
lish Authors, 2 hours. 



Greek: Herodotus, 5 hours. 

Mathematics: Wentworth's 
Solid Geometry; Review of 
Algebra; 4 hours. 

Science: Gray's Botany, 5 
hours. 

English: American and Eng- 
lish Authors, 2 hours. 
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Latin scientific course. 

PIB8T YEAR. 

[Same as classical conrse.] 

SECOND YEAR. 



First term. 



Latin: Ovid, 1,000 lines; Dan- 
iel's Composition; 4i hours. 

German: 5nonrs. 

Mathematics: Wentworth's Al- 
gebra, 4i hours. 

EngUsh: American and Eng- 
lish Authors, 2 hours. 



Second term. 



Latin: Eelsey^s Ceesar; Dan- 
ieFs Composition; 5 hours. 

German: 4. hours. 

Mathematics: Wentworth's 
Algebra. 5 hours. 

English: American and Eng- 
l&h Authors, 2 hours. 



Third term. 



Latin: Kelsey^s Ceesar, 3 books 
completed; Allen anaGreen- 
ough's Cicero; 5 hours. 

German: 5 hours. 

English: D. J. HilPs Rhetoric, 
4 noui's; American and Eng- 
lish Authors, 2 hours. 



THIRD YEAR. 



Latin: Allen & Greenough's 
Cicero; Daniel's Composi- 
tion; 4 hours. 

German: 5 hours. 

Mathematics: Went worth's 
Geometry; 5 hours. 

English: American and Eng- 
lish Authors, 2 hours. 



Latin: Allen & Greenough's 
Cicero, 5 orations completed; 
Ovid, 1,000 lines; prosody; 
5 hours. 

German: 4 hours. 

Mathematics: Wentworth's 
Geometry, 5 hours. 

English: American and Eng- 
lish Authors. 2 hours. 



Latin: Ovid, 1,000 lines; Green- 
ough & Kittredge's .^hieid. 
Book I; prosody; 5 hours. 

German: 5 hours. 

Science: Champlin^s Intellec- 
tual Philosophy, 4 hours. 

Enj^lish: American and Eng- 
lish Authora, 2 hours. 



FOURTH YEAR. 



Latin: Greenough & Kitt- 
redge's ^neid, 5 hours. 

Science: Physics, 5 hours. 

English: Backus & Brown's 
Great English Writers, 4 
hours; American and Eng- 
lish Authors, 2 hours. 



& 



Kitt- 
books 



Latin: Greenough 
redge's .^neid, 6 
completed, 4 hours. 

Science: Le Conte's Geology, 
5 hours; phvsics, 2 hours; 
chemistry, 8 hours. 

English: American and Eng- 
lish Authors, 2 hours. 



Mathematics: Wentworth's 

Solid Geometry; review of 

Algebra; 4 hours. 
Science: Chemistry, 5 hours; 

Gray's Botany, 5 hours. 
English: American and Eng- 

]&h Authors, 2 hours. 



English scientific: course. 

FIRST YEAR. 



First term. 



Mathematics: Greenleaf's 

Arithmetic, 5 hours; J. C. 

Bryant's Bookkeeping, 5 

hours. 
English: Maxwell's Grammar, 

4 nours; American Authors, 

2 horn's. 



Second term. 



Mathematics: Wentworth's 
Algebra, 5 hours; J. C. Bry- 
ant's Bookkeeping, 5 toui*s. 

History: Histoiy of Greece 
and Rome, 4 hours. 

English: American and Eng- 
aah Authoi*s, 2 houra. 



Third term. 



Mathematics: Wentworth's 

Algebra^ hours. 
History: History of Middle 

Ages, 5 hours. 
Science: Martin's Physiology, 

4 hours. 
English: American Authors, 2 

hours. 



SECOND YEAR. 



German: 5 hours. 
Mathematics: Wentworth's 

Algebra, 4i hours. 
Science: Eclectic Physical Ge- 



ography, 4i hours. 
Englisn: American and 
lish Authors, 2 hours. 



Eng- 



German: 4 hours. 

Mathematics: Wentworth's 
Algebra, 5 hours. 

Science: Mowry's Civil Gov- 
ernment, 5 hours. 

English: American and Eng- 
lish Authors, 2 hours. 



German: 5 hours. 

History: Montgomery's Eng- 
lish History, 5 hours. 

English: D. J. Hill's Rhetoric, 
4 nours; American and Eng- 
lish Authors, 2 hours. 
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English scientific course — Continned. 

THIRD YEAR. 



First term. 



German: Shonrs. 

French: ihonrs. 

Ifothexnatics: Wentworth's 
Ghsometry, 5 hoars. 

English: American and Eng- 
lish Authors, 2 hours. 



Second term. 



German: 4 hours. 

French: 5 hours. 

Mathematics: Wentworth's 
Geometry, 5 hours. 

English: American and Eng- 
lish Authors, 2 hours. 



FOURTH YEAR. 



Third term. 



German: 5 hours. ' 

French: 5 hour<j. 

Science: Champlin's Intellec- 
tual Philosophy, 4 hours. 

English: American and Eng- 
lish Authors, 2 hours. 



History: History of the United 
States, 5 hours. 

Science, Physics, 6 hours. 

English: Backus and Brown's 
Great English Writers. 4 
hours: American and Eng- 
lish Authors, 2 hours. 



Science: Young's Astronomy, 

4 hours; Le Conte's Geology, 

5 hours; physics, 2 hours; 
Chemistry, 3 hours. 

English: American and Eng- 
luh Authors, 2 hours. 



Mathematics: Wentworth's 

Solid Geometry; review of 

Algebr i; 4 hours. 
Science : Gray's Botany, 5 hours; 

chemistry, 5 hours. 
Euj^lish: American and Eng- 

l£h Authors, 2 hours. 



PREPARATORY YEAR. 



Mathematics: Greenleaf's 
Arithmetic, 5 hours. 

Science: Swinton's Geography, 
5 hours. 

TCTicrHahr Maxwcll's Introduc- 
tion to English Grammar, 4 

« hours; reading, spelling, 
pxmctuation, 2 nours. 



Mathematics: Greenleaf's 
Arithmetic, 5 hours. 

History: Mowry's History of 
the United States, 5 hours. 

English: Maxwell's Introduc- 
tion to English Grammar, 
4 hours; reading, spelling, 
punctuation, 2 hours. 



Mathematics: Greenleaf's 
Arithmetic, 5 hours. 

Science: Swinton's Geography, 
2 hours. 

History: Mowry's History of 
the United States, 3 hours. 

English: Maxwell's Introduc- 
tion to English Grammar, 4 
hours; reading, spelling, 
punctuation, 3 nours. 
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